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THE  object  of  these  pages  may  be  briefly  stated.  It 
is  not,  I  entreat  the  public  to  understand,  the  exposure 
of  Mr.  Carlile,  or  of  any  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education.  That  object  would 
never  have  induced  me  to  take  up  the  pen.  The 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  is  a  matter  quite  inci- 
dental to  the  question,  and  on  which,  if  I  could  have 
avoided  it,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  pronounce  no 
opinion.  My  object  was  the  exposure  of  the  system, 
and  of  that  system  the  Commissioners  form  but  a  small 
part.  The  evil  lies  in  the  machine,  not  in  the  men 
who  work  it.  They  of  course  become  implicated  by 
their  position,  but  if  they  were  changed  again  and 
again,  the  mischief  would  remain  unmitigated.  That 
evil  lies  in  uniting  together  men  of  opposite  religious 
opinions,  and  committing  to  them  the  superintendence 
of  popular  education.  That  is  the  inherent  vice  of 
the  system,  and  wherever  that  vice  is  repeated,  the 
same  results  will  appear. 

It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  bring  this  before  the 
public  at  the  present  time,  that  an  attempt  is  made  to 
infuse  the  venom  of  this  system  both  into  England  and 
Scotland.  A  struggle  has  commenced ;  and  with  the 
same  party,  a  struggle  to  establish  Liberalism  in  educa- 
tion. Liberalism  in  religion  (or  the  Voluntary  System), 
has  for  some  years  been  obtruded  upon  us.  Liberalism 
in  education  is  now  thrust  on  our  notice.  We  have 
seen  recently,  in  the  public  meetings  held  in  Man- 
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Chester,  Cheltenham,  and  other  towns  of  England,  the 
progress  of  this  movement.  It  has  been  in  operation, 
though  more  covertly,  in  several  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  watch-word  by  which  this 
party  would  attach  to  their  cause  the  people  of 
England  is,  "  National  Education ; "  the  sophism  by 
which  they  would  mislead  them  is  by  professing  their 
desire  to  establish,  on  broad  principles,  a  system  of 
liberal,  in  contrast  to  sectarian,  education.  This  is 
the  craft  of  this  new  school  of  politicians.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  they  are  attempting  here,  as  they  have 
tried  without  success  on  the  Voluntary  question,  a  gross 
deception.  They  represent  the  point  at  issue  to  be, 
whether  the  people  are  to  be  left  in  ignorance,  or  to 
be  educated.  That  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  It  is 
clear  that  the  people  must  be  educated.  It  is  certain 
that  they  will  have  education.  It  is  the  duty  of  Go- 
vernment to  give  education.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  demand  education,  and  to  insist  upon  it. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  question  at  all.  It  is  a  point 
long  and  finally  settled.  England  must  have,  shall 
have,  a  free,  cheap,  universal  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion fixed  in  every  parish,  and  bringing  knowledge  and 
truth  home  to  the  hearth  of  every  peasant,  and  the 
heart  of  every  child.  But  in  establishing  this,  England 
has  to  choose  one  of  two  systems  of  national  education 
already  existing  and  exhibited  in  her  dominions.  She 
has  to  select  one  of  them — to  adopt  that  one  which 
appears  to  her  the  best.  They  are  very  different. 
The  one  has  existed  for  two  centuries  in  Scotland, 
where  a  National  School  has  been  placed  in  every 
parish  alongside  of  the  National  Church,  and  where  the 
schoolmaster,  salaried  by  the  public,  can  offer  to  the 
people  a  cheap  education ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 


Church,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  its  ministers, 
can  imbue  children  with  the  lessons  of  Christianity  as 
well  as  with  useful  knowledge.  From  the  public 
endowment  there  is  a  provision  for  cheap  education. 
From  its  connexion  with  the  Church  there  is  security 
that  it  shall  be  scriptural,  that  it  shall  combine  the 
civilizing  influence  of  religion  with  the  invigorating 
power  of  knowledge.  This  system  has  been  tried  for 
two  centuries.  It  has  been  spread  over  a  whole  nation. 
It  has  wrought  its  effects  through  a  series  of  many 
generations.  Its  result  has  been  the  elevation  of  a 
people  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  of  civiliza- 
tion, from  disorder  to  comfort,  from  barbarous  ignorance 
to  intelligence. 

This  is  the  Scotch  system  of  education,  and  these 
are  its  fruits,  as  proved  by  history.  This,  then,  is  one 
of  the  systems  which  England  may  adopt.  She  may 
set  up  a  school  in  every  parish,  as  an  integral  part  of 
her  Establishment.  That  would  be  in  truth  to  secure 
for  herself  a  National  Education  as  well  as  a  National 
Church ;  an  education  simple  and  practical,  applied  to 
the  morals  as  well  as  to  the  intellect,  forming  among 
the  people  good  social  habits  as  well  as  just  opinions. 
This  system  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  Scotland, 
and  may  be  transported  with  all  its  fruits  into  the 
parishes  of  England. 

There  is,  on  the  other  side,  another  and  a  different 
system  of  education,  of  which  we  have  the  example  in 
modern  times  in  Ireland ;  a  system  unconnected  with 
the  Church,  and  with  public  religion,  in  which,  under 
the  plea  of  charity,  the  vitals  of  religion  are  struck  out, 
and,  on  the  ground  of  the  union  of  all  sects,  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  are  sacrificed ;  a  system,  in 
the  management  of  which  men  of  opposite  religious 
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opinions  are  blended,  and  the  fusion  of  their  hetero- 
geneous views  produces  a  motley  compound. 

This  is  the  system  which,  within  the  last  six  years, 
has  been  established  in  Ireland,  which  has  not,  like  the 
parochial  system  of  Scotland,  stood  the  wear  of  cen- 
turies, and  cannot,  therefore,  present  the  guarantee  of  a 
long  trial,  and  which,  on  this  ground  alone,  it  would 
seem  inexpedient  to  prefer  to  the  matured  and  decisive 
experience  of  a  nation. 

But  those  who  will  oblige  me  by  reading  the  following 
pages,  will  find  that  this  is  not  the  only  ground  for 
rejecting  the  Irish  system  of  education ;  they  will  per- 
ceive that  the  test  of  six  years  has  been  sufficient,  like 
the  tests  of  chemistry,  to  expose  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  compounded,  and  to  show  that  its 
result  is  to  increase  the  ignorance,  to  aggravate  the 
bigotry,  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people. 

That  any  politician  should  presume  to  extract  the  virus 
of  this  experiment,  and  to  endeavour  to  inoculate  with  it 
the  yet  uncorrupted  principles  of  the  English  nation, 
would  surpass  our  belief,  if  we  were  not  aware  that  in 
these  days  of  political  quackery  there  is  no  nostrum  too 
monstrous  which  will  not  find  an  empiric  to  recommend 
it.  The  late  exhibitions  at  public  meetings  in  England 
illustrate  this  fact.  These,  however,  I  should  not  have 
noticed  from  any  weight  which  the  parties  engaged  in 
them  possess,  had  they  not  received  some  sanction  from 
authorities,  whose  station  has  given  their  opinions  im- 
portance. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  intimated  to  his  constituents 
his  desire  to  promote  scriptural  education  in  England. 
From  this  statement  we  might  have  supposed  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  about  to  present  to  England 
that  system  of  education  which  has  been  so  effective  in 


Scotland.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  this  expecta- 
tion, that  Lord  Melbourne,  silent  as  to  the  parochial 
education  of  Scotland,  has  been  loud  in  his  praises  of 
the  Irish  system ;  and  that,  when  last  Parliament  Lord 
Brougham  proposed  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill 
which  embodied  the  worst  principles  of  the  Irish 
system,  its  Government  Board,  its  fusion  of  all  opinions, 
its  grinding  provisions,  and  its  grasping  demands,  and 
when  he  gravely  advised  that  this  rod  of  scorpions 
should  be  laid  upon  the  back  of  England,  and  that  the 
people  of  England  should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  this 
monstrous  proposal  received  the  public  approbation  of 
the  President  of  Her  Majesty's  Council,  member  of 
the  same  Cabinet  with  Lord  John  Russell. 

These  facts  may,  I  think,  rouse  the  serious  reflections 
of  the  English  people,  and  awaken  a  just  alarm.  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  of  England  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  hollow  professions  and  high-sounding  names. 
The  sophistry  of  the  Liberals  consists  in  using  words 
in  a  false  sense.  They  tell  us  that  they  would  establish 
a  religious  and  a  scriptural  education.  No  religion 
can  be  taught  in  schools  in  which  the  managers  are  not 
agreed  in  its  essentials.  Scripture  cannot  be  inculcated 
where  they  differ  on  its  common  interpretation.  The 
liberal  proposal,  therefore,  to  unite  all  sects  by  a 
system  of  education,  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
casting  religion  and  Scripture  out  of  the  school.  Its 
effect  is  merely  to  include  every  variety  of  error,  and 
to  exclude  scriptural  truth.  Nor  is  the  attempt  to 
place  national  education  under  the  charge  of  a  Govern- 
ment Board  less  dishonest.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  people  that  power  over 
the  schools  of  their  children,  which  ought  to  belong  to 
them  alone.  The  question  for  the  people  of  England 
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is  this : — Would  they  have  their  children  taught  the 
Bible  as  well  as  useful  knowledge  ?  If  they  would, 
then  let  the  schools  of  the  people  be  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  people ;  let  the  teachers  of  English 
children  be  associated  in  their  labours  with  the  clergy 
of  the  English  people.  Let  those  whom  England 
thinks  worthy  to  instruct  parents  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  be  also  those  to  whom  she  confides  the 
instruction  of  her  children.  The  Statesmen  of  a 
Cabinet,  the  partizans  of  a  party,  are  not  quite  as  well 
versed  in  systems  of  popular  instruction  as  those  who 
have  devoted  to  them  the  vigour  of  their  manhood,  and 
consecrated  to  them  the  years  of  their  life.  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  doubting  whether  the  essentials  of  sound 
instruction  are  as  familiar  to  the  traders  in  politics  as 
to  men  of  tried  worth,  of  unquestioned  learning,  and 
unblemished  piety.  The  choice  lies  between  these; 
and  the  attempt  now  making  to  place  education  under 
the  control  of  a  Government  Board,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  religious 
instructors  whom  the  people  of  England  have  chosen, 
in  whom  for  two  centuries  they  have  confided,  and  to 
whom  they  have  committed,  in  just  confidence,  the 
care  of  their  instruction,  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  hacks  and  official  hirelings  of  a  party,  who  may 
have  no  religion,  no  interest  in  the  people,  no  principle 
in  common  with  the  people,  and  whose  only  interest 
and  principle  may  be  to  pander  to  the  caprices  of  a 
Government,  and  to  raise  themselves  by  sacrificing 
whatever  the  people  of  England  hold  most  dear. 

This  is  the  question  now  at  issue,  and  the  contest 
between  the  two  systems  of  parochial  and  liberal 
education  will  settle  it. 

J.    C.    COLQUHOUN. 


I. 


GENERAL   CHARGE   AGAINST  THE   BOARD   OF 
NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 


To  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  National  Education,  Dublin. 

Cahir  (Tipperary),  Aug.  29,  1837. 
REV.  SIR, — In  a  number  of  the  "  Scottish  Guar- 
dian "  of  the  24th  August,  which  has  followed  me  in 
my  route  through  Ireland,  I  find  a  letter  of  yours 
severely  reflecting  upon  a  statement  of  mine  respecting 
the  system  of  Irish  National  Education.  I  am,  of 
course,  far  from  complaining  that  you  should  have 
thought  proper  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 
system  with  which  you  are  so  much  connected,  and  of 
repelling  any  attacks  which  you  may  deem  injurious  to 
it;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  regret  that  you  should 
have  attributed  motives  for  these  attacks,  which  you 
could  not  possibly  have  ascertained,  and  brought  for- 
ward a  personal  charge,  as  groundless  as  it  is  offensive. 
That,  in  the  course  of  my  canvass,  I  attacked  the 
National  System  of  Education,  is  perfectly  true ;  but 
that  my  motive  in  doing  so  was,  as  you  state,  to  throw 
obloquy  upon  the  present  Ministry,  you  were  hardly  in 
a  situation  to  know  ;  and  the  serious  charge,  therefore, 
of  contriving  "  an  electioneering  trick,"  you  were 
hardly  entitled  to  make.  It  is  quite  true  that  that 
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charge  can  in  no  way  prejudice  me ;    but  you  should 
have  borne  in  mind  that  a  groundless  charge  may  seri- 
ously prejudice  the  person  who  makes  it.     And  if  you 
were  not  mindful  of  what  was  due  to  yourself,  you 
should  have  considered  what  was  due  to  your  station 
as  a  Commissioner  and  a  clergyman;    and  you  must 
permit  me  to  say,  that  neither  in  the  one  character  nor 
in  the  other,  did  such  a  charge  become  you.     I  am 
anxious,  however,  to  escape  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
all  approaches  to  personality;  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  dwell  further  upon  your  personal  attack  upon  me. 
In  truth,  I  am  in  no  way  afraid  that  those  who  know 
me  should  suspect  me  of   "  sacrificing  the  cause   of 
truth,"  and  "  practising  a  deception"  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland,  in  order  to  advance  my  election.     They 
will  believe  that  I  had  some  other  motive  for  the  course 
I  took  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  they  will 
also  give  me  credit  for  some  other  object  in  the  attack 
I  have  made  upon  the  National  System,  than  that  of 
desiring  to  "  tread  the  character  of  individuals  under 
foot."     I  should  be  exceedingly  unwilling,  unless  you 
shall  insist  upon  it,  to  turn  any  controversy  between  us 
into  a  personal  one,  or  to  bring  any  personal  charges 
against  the  conduct  of  any  of  those  who  work  the 
system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.     So  far  from 
it,  the  respect  I  feel  for  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  has  restrained  me  for  some  years 
from  attacking,  as  I  would  otherwise   have   done,  a 
system  which  I  have  always  thought  injurious  ;  nor  was 
it,  till  constrained  by  circumstances  which  I  could  not 
control,  that  I  brought  forward  this  year  my  objections 
to   the   system,    and  that  not    "  in  the   hurry  of  an 
election,"  nor  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  seat  in 
Parliament,"  but  two  months  previous  to  the  election* 
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before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  I 
was  sworn,  as  a  witness,  to  state  my  true  opinions. 
That  these  opinions  should  not  coincide  with  yours,  I 
regret ;  but  much  more  do  I  regret  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  sentiments  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
your  Board,  to  whose  early  instructions  I  owe  much, 
and  for  whom  I  must  ever  cherish  the  most  respectful 
regard.     He,  however,  is  the  last  who  would  desire  me 
to  suppress  my  opinions  on  a  question  on  which,  as  you 
justly  observe,  "  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  is  at 
stake,"  and  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  accept  your  challenge,  and  proceed  to  justify 
the  statement  I  have  made.     I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
retract  the  charge  I  brought  against  the  National  System 
of  Irish  Education.     I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  con- 
demn the  Liberal  system,  as  tending  to  Infidelity.     I 
am  well  aware  that  you,  and  many  others  of  the  Com- 
missioners, believe  the  Irish  system  to  have  a  directly 
contrary  tendency;  but  whatever  may  be  the  honest 
desire  of  many  of  the  Commissioners,  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that 
your  system,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  must 
produce  one  of  two  results — either  to  promote  Popery, 
or  to  promote  Infidelity ;  in  all  cases  to  exclude  sound 
Protestant  truth.     This  view  may  be  erroneous — but 
with  this  view  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  should  have 
classed  your  system  along  with  that  of  the  Liberals ; 
and  that,  without  departing  from  the  charity  which,  as 
you  say,  is  the  distinguishing    characteristic    of   the 
Bible,  I  should  have  felt  it  right  to  condemn  it.     Let 
me  assure  you,  that  in  justifying  the  charge  I  make, 
you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  I  will  search 
for  the  principles  of  your  system  in  the  sentiments  of 
a  gentleman  with  whom  you  have  no  connexion. 
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shall  select,  as  my  proofs,  "  the  public  documents  and 
the  acts"  of  the  Board,  to  which  you  invite  me,  and  I 
shall  illustrate  them  by  that,  of  which  you  will  not 
question  the  authority,  the  public  evidence  of  two  of 
the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Blake  and  the  Rev.  James 
Carlile.  But  you  must  allow  me  to  suspend  my  corre- 
spondence till  my  return  to  Scotland,  as  the  engagements 
of  an  Irish  tour  will  not  allow  me  time  for  any  but  this 
hasty  communication  at  present. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


II. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY 
PERSONS  OF  OPPOSITE  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS, 
EXCLUDES  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  FROM 
SCHOOLS. 

REV.  SIR, — It  is  well  that  we  should  start  from 
some  points  on  which  we  agree,  before  we  proceed  to 
those  on  which  we  differ.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from 
you,  that  you  and  your  brother  Commissioners  are 
seeking  to  establish  in  Ireland  a  system  of  moral  and 
religious  education.  I  perceive  from  your  letter  that 
you  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would  tear  the  mo- 
rality, taught  in  schools,  asunder  from  religion — who 
distinguish  between  secular  and  religious  instruction, 
and  exclude  religious  instruction  from  the  schools.  On 
the  contrary,  you  tell  us  that  you  consider  religion  as 
one  great  object  of  national  education,  and  that  you 
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mean  by  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Bible.    So  strongly 
do  you  feel  this,  that,  as  you  inform  us,  you  have  pub- 
lished such  parts  of  Scripture  as  appear  to  you  fitted 
to  be  read  by  children,  "  and  you  accompanied  these 
by  quotations  from  other  parts  calculated  to  illustrate 
them,  and  to  point  out  the  religious  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  them."     In  the  preface  to  these  "  Scrip- 
tural Extracts,"    I  find  your  Board  impressing  upon 
teachers    "  the   importance    of   inculcating  upon  the    f/t 
children  the  truths  of  Scripture  as  containing  those     " 
doctrines  and  precepts,  a  knowledge  of  which  must  lie    ft 
at  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion."     And  again  they     >f 
say,  "  these  selections  have  been  compiled  in  the  hope    /; 
of  their  leading  to  a  more  general  and  more  profitable    ;/ 
perusal  of  the  Word  of  God."     And  so  strong  is  your   jf\~~ 
view  on  this  point,  that  bitterly  do  you  complain  of  // 
those  who  misrepresent  your  system  as  irreligious,  as    t, 
calumniators.     And  if  any  one  assails  it  on  this  side,     '/ 
he  is  met  or  put  down  by  a  storm  of  invective.     Your    >> 
letter  affords  a  specimen  of  this.     In  the  Second  Report     '/ 
of  your  Board,  you  say,  "  that  in  the  National  Schools      9f 
the  importance  of  religion  is  constantly  impressed  upon     '* 
the  minds  of  the  children,  through  works  calculated  to      '/ 
promote  good  principles,  and  fill  the  heart  with  a  love 
of  religion"     In  your  Third  Report  you  quote  this  as 
a  passage  "  which  will  satisfy  all  who  seek  truth  in  the 
spirit  of  truth  ;  that  we  are  not  less  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  religion  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  than 
the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France."     In,  one 
word,  "  the  end  you  seek"  is  to  make  the  children  in 
your  schools  Christians,  "  who  will  hold  the  faith  in 
unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteous- 
ness of  life."     These  objects  are  most  commendable. 
Let  us  look  to  your  practice,  and  try  whether  your 
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deeds  correspond  to  your  professions.  But  first  let  me 
lay  aside  all  irrelevant  matter.  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  vexata  qu&stio  of  your  Scripture  extracts — I  will 
neither  say  whether  your  translation  is  good,  nor 
whether  your  plan  of  substituting  a  part  of  Scripture 
for  the  whole  is  to  be  commended.  With  your  Board 
rests  the  whole  weight  of  the  responsibility  of  this 
innovation.  For  the  sake  of  my  argument  I  am  ready 
to  assume  that  the  Board  has  done  right — that  in  ex- 
tracting portions  of  Scripture  for  the  use  of  schools, 
they  have  done  wisely — and  in  translating  these  anew, 
they  have  acted  with  discretion.  This  is  all  you  seek 
of  praise.  This  praise  I  tender  you. 

The  noble  individual  who,  with  a  very  serious  desire 
for  the  interests  of  Ireland,  instituted  your  system  of 
education,  sought  that  the  practical  truths  of  the  Bible 
should  be  read  and  felt  in  your  schools.  I  am  willing 
to  assume  that,  under  a  proper  management,  this  object 
of  Lord  Stanley  might  be  attained.  I  make  you, 
therefore,  this  concession,  that,  if  your  "  Scripture 
Extracts"  were  honestly  read,  the  advantage  of  them 
would  be  incalculably  great.  In  return,  I  throw  upon 
your  Board  the  whole  burden,  if  I  shall  prove  to  you 
that  nothing  but  mischief  has  ensued  from  your  schools. 
It  will  be  clear  that  this  flows  not  from  the  vice  of 
Scripture  extracts,  but  from  the  vicious  management 
of  other  parts  of  the  system.  Lord  Stanley  will  be 
justified,  but  you,  the  Commissioners,  will  be  con- 
demned. 

First,  however,  let  me  lay  down  a  common  ground 
on  which  we  may  stand.  I  acquiesce  in  the  propriety 
of  the  principle  of  your  system,  that  the  education  of 
your  schools  is  to  be  literary  as  well  as  moral.  I  en- 
tirely approve  of  the  instructions  in  general  knowledge 
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which  you  have  introduced.  There  is  nothing,  indeed, 
new  in  all  this.  Mr.  Wood  had,  many  years  ago, 
introduced  this  into  the  schools  of  Edinburgh.  We 
have  carried  it  on  for  many  years,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  schools  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  you  have  at  last  adopted  it  into  the 
schools  of  Ireland.  On  this  point,  then,  of  general 
knowledge,  we  are  at  one. 

Let  us  observe  how  you  arrange  your  plans  of  in- 
struction. Your  scheme  is  this.  You  devote  four  or 
five  days  of  the  week  to  instruct  the  children  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  literary  and 
moral  education.  As  you  hold  that  morality  can  best 
be  taught  through  Divine  precept,  you  select  those 
parts  of  Scripture  which  appear  to  you  practical,  and 
"  you  earnestly  recommend  those  to  be  used  during 
the  hours  allotted  to  the  ordinary  school  business." 
These  hours  are  at  least  four,  during  each  of  the  four 
or  live  days  of  the  week.  Again,  you  set  apart  the 
sixth  day  for  separate  religious  instruction.  As,  how- 
ever, your  plan  is  to  blend  together  children  of  different 
creeds  in  literary  and  moral  instruction,  you  must, 
therefore,  find  a  mode  of  teaching  morality  which  will 
be  inoffensive  to  every  religious  sect.  Every  book, 
then,  every  sentiment  which  might  grate  on  the  feelings 
of  any  sect,  must,  during  these  four  or  five  halcyon 
days,  disappear  from  the  school.  Union  and  concord 
must  reign  undisturbed ;  nor  must  the  master  let  fall 
an  opinion,  nor  the  inspector  tolerate  a  work,  which 
could  harass  the  sensitive  feelings  of  any  class  of 
Christians.  "  The  works  (you  say  in  your  Second 
Report)  which  you  use  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  love  of 
religion,  are  so  compiled  as  not  to  clash  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  any  particular  class  of  Christians."  "  Any 
religious  work  (says  Mr.  Blake)  is  forbid  which  is  of 
a  particular  religious  nature :  the  cases  have  been  very 
few  in  which  any  tract  or  work  of  a  religious  nature, 
which  may  be  objectionable  to  any  particular  class  of 
Christians,  has  been  found :  and  in  every  such  case 
the  practice  has  been  immediately  prohibited  upon  its 
coming  to  our  knowledge." — (Blake  s  Evid.  Com. 
Committee,  4274.^ 

In  the  instructions  to  inspectors,  you  say,  "  At  least 
four  hours  in  each  day  are  understood  to  be  set  apart 
for  moral  and  literary  education,  during  which  children 
of  all  denominations  are  to  be  educated  together. 
During  these  hours  no  book  inculcating  or  counte- 
nancing any  peculiar  views  of  religion  is  to  be  used." 
You  propose  to  carry,  with  perfect  consistency,  the 
same  system  of  neutrality  into  the  choice  of  your 
inspectors  and  masters : — "  We  are  very  desirous," 
says  Mr.  Blake,  "so  to  act  as  to  ensure  neutrality." 
— 3441.  "  The  Board  would  not  make  any  selection 
of  an  inspector  that  was  calculated  to  offend  any  body 
of  Christians."— (Slake,  3445J 

The  term  Christian  is,  however,  defined  by  your 
Board  with  considerable  latitude.  Mr.  Blake,  indeed, 
excludes  from  this  term  the  Deist — "  a  person  rejecting 
revealed  religion."  He  thinks  that  he  may  have  his 
religious  scruples  set  aside  without  impropriety  (3446), 
and  books  impugning  Deism  may,  therefore,  according 
to  Mr.  Blake,  be  admissible  into  your  schools.  That, 
to  be  sure,  is  only  Mr.  Blake's  private  opinion,  and  he 
is  careful  not  to  commit  his  brother  Commissioners, 
who  may  look  with  more  charity  on  the  scruples  of 
the  Deist.  But,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
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the  Unitarian.  He  is  treated  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  and  his  scruples  are  fully  considered  ;  and  no 
book  or  doctrine  which  offends  him  is  admissible  into 
the  National  Schools. 

Mr.  Blake  was  asked,  "  Supposing  a  person  a  pro- 
fessed Deist,  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board,  would  that  be  considered  as  a  disqualification  ?" 
— Mr.  Blake,  "  By  a  professed  Deist  I  understand  a 
person  rejecting  revealed  religion.  I  do  not  know 
what  might  be  the  views  of  others,  but  I  should  think 
Deism  in  this  sense  a  disqualification."  "  Would  you 
consider  that  the  profession  of  Unitarianism  would  be 
a  disqualification  for  the  situation  of  inspector  or  other 
officer  of  the  Board  ?"  "  I  think  not ;  a  Unitarian 
believes  in  revealed  religion."  "  Would  you  extend 
that  opinion  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves  ?"  "  I  would ;  in  fact  there  is  upon  the 
Board  a  gentleman  who  is  a  professed  Unitarian." 
Therefore,  when  you  say  that  in  the  National  Schools 
"  the  importance  of  religion  is  constantly  impressed  " 
upon  the  minds  of  the  children — when  you  tell  us  that 
your  masters  a^e  labouring  to  fill  their  hearts  "  with  a 
love  of  religion  " — when  you  assure  us  that  you  would 
lead  your  disciples  into  "  the  way  of  truth "  and 
"  unity  of  spirit,"  it  must  be  observed,  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  your  meaning,  that  you  give  the 
name  of  religion  to  the  superstitious  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  Pro- 
testant ;  to  the  sneer  of  the  Socinian,  as  well  as  the 
faith  of  the  believer ;  that  your  "  unity  of  spirit "  must 
be  broken  enough  to  embrace  the  heresy  of  the  Arian 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  idolater ;  and  your  "  way  of 
truth"  must  be  broad  enough  to  admit  into  its  sloping 
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(descent  the  believer  in  the  divinity  of  the  Virgin,  and 
;  the  blasphemer  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
;      I  shall  resume  the  practical   consequences  of  this 
system  in  my  next. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


III. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY 
PERSONS  OF  OPPOSITE  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS,  EX- 
CLUDES MORAL  INSTRUCTION  FROM  SCHOOLS. 

REV.  SIR, — I  return  to  the  subject — the  religion 
which  you  profess  to  teach  in  your  schools.  You  tell 
the  public  that  you  are  anxious  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  Irish  children.  Have  you  explained 
to  them  what  you  mean  by  religion  ?  You  have  told 
them  that  you  and  your  brother  Commissioners  "  are 
set  apart  for  the  defence  and  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity." Have  you  explained  what  sort  of  Christianity 
you  defend  ?  A  Christianity  which  may  be  swoln  with 
the  grossest  fables  of  Paganism,  or  refined  to  the 
scepticism  of  an  unbeliever.  It  is  well  that  the  public 
should  know  what  the  National  Board  mean  by  "  Re- 
ligion" and  "Christianity." 

Let  us  pass  from  your  terms  to  your  acts.  "  In  the 
National  Schools,"  say  the  Commissioners'  Second 
Report,  "  the  importance  of  religion  is  constantly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  through  works 
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calculated  to  promote  good  principles,  and  fill  the  \ 
heart  with  a  love  of  religion,  but  which  are  so  compiled 
as  not  to  clash  with  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  class 
of  Christians."  This  is  the  homily  of  the  Board, 
gravely  delivered  in  its  Report.  Let  us  follow  it  for 
a  moment  to  its  application.  A  work  is  proposed  to 
your  Board,  to  be  used  in  your  schools,  to  impress 
children  with  the  love  of  religion.  Some  might  sup- 
pose that  the  best  mode  of  impressing  a  love  of  re- 
ligion was  to  present  to  the  child  the  example  of  the 
Divine  Saviour.  If  such  a  proposal  were  made  at 
your  Board,  what  a  storm  of  indignation  would  it 
encounter  !  Up  would  start  the  Unitarian  Commis- 
sioner, and  would  ask  you  what  you  meant  by  insulting 
his  religious  feelings  ?  You  tell  us,  in  your  evidence, 
"  all  the  members  of  the  Board  are  very  decisive  in 
holding  their  own  religious  sentiments — there  is  no 
indifference  upon  that  subject  on  the  part  of  any  one 
of  them,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  introduction  of 
any  subject  on  which  they  conscientiously  differ  into 
the  Board,  would  lead  to  its  dissolution."  (2551.) 
Well,  then,  your  pen  must  be  drawn  across  every 
passage  in  these  works  which  can  be  supposed  even  to 
allude  to  the  divine  perfections  of  Christ.,  This  is 
truly  one  way  of  preparing  works  "  to  impress  the  love 
of  religion  on  the  hearts  of  children."  Again,  we 
might  be  foolish  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  best  way 
of  teaching  the  love  of  religion  was  to  fix  the  eye  of 
the  child  upon  the  one  Mediator  who  was  to  mediate 
for  him ;  the  one  Intercessor  who  was  to  intercede  for 
him ;  the  one  Saviour  who  was  to  save  him.  You  pro- 
pose, then,  a  passage  embodying  this  sentiment — up 
starts  your  Unitarian  Commissioner;  up  starts  your 
two  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners,  and  while  the 


'one  rebukes  your  idolatry,  the  others  turn  up  their 
eyes  at  your  profaneness.  The  one  taunts  you  with 
sceptical  scorn ;  the  other  asks  you,  how  you  dare 
strike  the  saints  from  their  calendar,  and  the  Virgin 
from  her  throne  ?  They  ask  you,  if  you  are  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  that  every  Roman  Catholic  repeats  the 
"Hail  Mary!"  along  with  the  Lord's  Prayer;  con- 
fesses not  only  "  to  Almighty  God,"  but  "  to  blessed 
Mary,  ever  Virgin,  to  blessed  Michael,  and  to  all  the 
Saints,"  and  "  beseeches  blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin, 
blessed  Michael,  and  all  the  saints,  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
for  him."  (See  3d  page  of  "  Butler's  Catechism.") 
They  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  know  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  every  catechism  which  is  taught  every 
Sunday  in  their  Church  ?  Dr.  Murray  refers  you  to 
the  catechism  in  his  diocese,  sanctioned  and  enjoined 
by  himself,  and  he  and  Mr.  Blake  resent  your  cruel 
outrage  on  their  feelings  and  creed.  After  appeasing 
these  gentlemen,  the  Board  must  cancel  this  doctrine, 
and  your  Secretary  must  draw  his  pen  across  it.  What 
your  works,  which  "  are  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  love  of 
religion,"  will  contain,  I  do  not  know ;  but  assuredly 
they  must  not  allude  to  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  or 
dwell  on  his  mediation.  They  may  be  religious,  but  it 
must  not  be  the  religion  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  love 
which  they  are  to  impress  must  neither  be  the  love  of 
jChrist,  nor  of  his  faith.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see 
the  process,  the  spiritual  alchymy,  by  which  your 
religious  works  are  to  be  formed,  and  your  "  love  of 
religion"  distilled. 

But  though  you  may  fail  in  preparing  religious  works 
for  your  schools,  you  may  at  least  draw  up  moral  works. 
Your  brethren  in  the  Commission  will  at  least  not 
mutilate  your  morality.  We  shall  see.  You  assure  us 
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that  your  education  is  to  be  "moral,"  as  well  as 
literary.  (1st  Report.)  "Morality"  is  one  of  the 
objects  which  you  are  certain  to  promote  (2d  Report) ; 
and  your  Secretary  (Letter  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge)  tells 
us  that  you  are  fulfilling  one  of  the  objects  long  sought 
for  Ireland,  of  "  preparing  a  number  of  books  in  which 
moral  principles  should  be  inculcated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  youthful  mind." 
I  shall  suppose  you,  then,  ranged  round  your  table 
to  draw  up  these  moral  books.  You  have,  doubtless, 
Sir,  read  philosophy,  and  you  know  that  there  can  be 
no  morals  without  motives.  You  have  observed  man- 
kind, and  you  are  aware  that  men  or  children  will 
follow  their  propensities,  unless  they  .have  a  sense 
either  of  interest  or  of  duty,  to  restrain  them.  I  have 
heard  that  the  Irish  peasantry  have  rather  ardent 
feelings,  that  they  are  susceptible  of  the  stronger 
passions  of  our  nature.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
Irish  children  will  require,  as  much  as  Scottish  or 
English,  adequate  motives  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
the  gratification  of  lust,  or  hatred,  or  revenge.  You 
proceed,  then,  to  draw  up  works  which  shall  put  the 
motives  to  morality  so  forcibly  as  to  deter  from  vice, 
and  allure  to  virtue.  You  have  been  much  engaged 
in  the  authorship  of  the  Board.  I  can  fancy  you 
grasping  the  pen,  satisfied  that  in  this  case  you  can 
easily  execute  your  task.  You  bring  forward  in  your 
work  the  punishments  of  the  next  world,  and  the 
hatred  of  God  against  sin.  You  array  the  precepts  of 
his  law,  the  certainties  of  his  punishment,  the  simplicity 
of  his  judgments ;  on  the  other  side,  you  present  his 
favour  to  virtue,  his  offers  of  pardon,  and  the  terms  of 
his  remission ;  you  offer  your  moral  homily  to  the 
Board.  What  a  fever  of  excitement ! — what  a  strife 
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of  opinion  I — what  a  Babel  of  tongues !  The  Socinian 
furious,  because  you  presume  to  speak  of  sin  and 
pardon ;  resenting  your  outrage  upon  the  majesty  of 
human  nature,  your  attack  on  virtue,  your  fables  of 
hell,  your  visions  of  heaven.  Your  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  convulsed  with  indignation  at  your  outrage 
upon  his  faith — that  you  should  presume  to  state  the 
terms  of  pardon,  which  it  is  for  his  Church  to  declare 
— that  you  should  put  all  sins  upon  a  level,  when  his 
Church  has  announced  that  some  are  mortal  and  some 
venial — that  you  should  say  there  is  no  remission  of 
sins  except  in  the  Gospel  plan,  when  his  Church  has 
ways  of  remission  unknown  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  you 
— penances  and  indulgences,  and  a  more  fiery  road  ; — 
that  you  should  talk  of  the  eternal  punishments  of  the 
next  world,  when  she  holds  a  leash  of  punishments  not 
eternal  at  her  command.  I  might  multiply  examples. 
Let  these  suffice.  You  cannot  have  morality  without 
motives.  You  can  have  no  adequate  motives,  but  the 
love  of  Christ,  the  dread  of  sin,  the  fear  of  the  punish- 
ments of  God.  You  dare  not  bring  forward  any  one 
of  these  motives,  because  you  would  insult  the  Soci- 
nian. You  cannot  enforce  any  one  of  them,  because 
you  would  enrage  the  Romish  priest.  They  are  swept 
from  you  by  the  powers  which  he  assumes  to  dis- 
tinguish between  offences,  to  remit  sins,  and  to  dilute 
the  punishments  of  God  by  the  figments  of  purgatory. 
Therefore  your  system  of  morality  must  be  a  system 
without  motives.  It  must  reduce  itself  to  this — a  set 
of  formal,  nerveless  precepts.  You  tell  the  child  not 
to  steal,  nor  to  murder ;  not  to  hate,  nor  to  revenge. 
You  dare  not  add  a  motive,  because  you  do  not  agree 
upon  principles.  You  may  hang  up  your  idle  lessons 
of  charity  about  your  walls,  and  plaster  your  schools 
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with  placards  of  love ;  but  you  do  not  give  the  child 
one  motive  to  obedience,  nor  one  restraint  from  vice. 
You  do  not,  because  you  dare  not;  because,  if  you 
did,  you  would  have  the  Medusa  head  of  Socinianism 
shaking  its  scorpions  at  you,  and  hissing  fury  at  your 
bigotry;  or  you  would  have  the  Romish  priesthood 
denouncing  your  attack  upon  the  legends  of  their 
Church ;  and  your  Board,  torn  by  the  explosion  of  its 
combustible  elements,  would,  as  you  tell  us,  hasten  to 
dissolution.  I  say,  Sir,  the  morality  of  your  works  is 
on  a  level  with  their  religion ;  a  name,  a  cozening 
name — a  name  to  deceive  those  who  are  caught  by 
words,  and  never  inquire  into  things ;  who,  if  they  hear 
of  moral  instruction,  of  religious  education,  believe 
that  there  can  be  morality  where  men  differ  as  to  its 
principles,  and  religion  where  they  dispute  about  its 
essentials.  Your  religion  is  without  essence,  your 
morality  is  without  principles ;  and  you  take  these 
sapless,  withered  straws  as  the  bands  with  which  to 
guide  the  passions  of  a  people,  the  most  generous,  the 
most  high-spirited  in  Europe;  but,  withal,  the  most 
susceptible,  and  the  most  untamed.  When  you  have 
divested  yourselves  of  every  motive  by  which  to  touch 
the  heart — when  you  have  cast  from  you  every  power 
which  can  sway  the  conduct,  you  have  the  composure 
to  tell  us  that  you  expect  your  Commission  "  will 
enable  you  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
Ireland,  and  to  allay  those  dreadful  dissensions  which 
divide  and  distract  her  people,"  and  that  you  will, 
forsooth,  "  give  a  new  stamp  to  the  rising  generation 
of  the  country."  It  is  a  bold  expectation.  I  shall  not 
wonder  if  it  is  not  realized. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


IV. 


THE  PLAN  OF  READING  SCRIPTURE  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  A   FARCE. 

REV.  SIR, — Let  me  follow  you  from  the  interior  of 
your  Board  to  the  interior  of  your  schools.  You  have 
prepared  your  moral  works.  You  present  them  to  the 
masters  of  your  National  Schools.  They  proceed  to 
teach  morality  from  them.  They  find,  to  their  con- 
fusion, that  all  the  motives  are  swept  away ;  that  you 
have  given  them  trees  to  plant  without  roots.  They 
wish  to  teach  the  child  truth  and  charity.  They  find 
that  you  furnish  no  motives,  that  your  works  supply 
none,  that  your  system  forbids  them;  that  if  they 
presume  to  introduce  them,  they  bring  down  upon 
their  heads  a  torrent  of  fury  from  the  Board,  or  a 
shock  of  indignation  from  a  Unitarian  inspector,  or 
the  Patron,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  They  stand, 
therefore,  mute,  helpless,  only  able  to  shake  their 
heads,  and  point  the  children  to  the  board  hung  up  on 
your  walls,  which  recommends  love  and  charity :  while 
the  little  pupils,  trained  better  out  of  doors,  square  and 
box,  and  knock  your  lesson  of  charity  into  fragments 
on  the  heads  of  their  heretical  cotemporaries. 

Your  works  of  morality,  then,  are  useless.  Your 
mode  of  teaching  morality  is  too  ludicrous  for  any  in- 
telligent master  to  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice.  He 
probably  will  never  try  it ;  at  all  events,  he  will  throw 
it  aside.  There  is  one  book,  however,  which  has 
escaped  the  pulverizing  gripe  of  your  Board,  and 
which,  without  much  injury,  has  crept  into  your 
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schools.  In  this,  are  not  only  dull  precepts  of  morality, 
but  living  examples — not  only  the  formal  command, 
but  the  quickening  motive.  Your  master  takes  up 
(for  recollect  that  I  am  supposing  an  honest  master) 
these  three  volumes  of  "  Scripture  Extracts,"  which 
you  have  "  unanimously  and  earnestly  recommended 
to  be  used  in  all  your  schools."  Here,  at  least,  he 
will  escape  from  your  conflicting  influences,  and  will 
find  motives  as  well  as  morals — reasons  as  well  as 
orders. 

I  will  drop  my  fancy,  Sir,  and  speak  from  fact.  I 
will  describe  what  I  have  myself  witnessed,  and  I  will 
give  you  an  actual  scene  from  one  of  your  National 
Schools.  It  is  only  a  month  since  I  saw  it — it  is 
therefore  fresh  in  my  memory.  In  one  of  your  schools 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  I  met  with  (a  rare  case,  it 
would  appear,)  a  conscientious  master.  He  was  a 
Protestant — a  man  of  sense,  and  a  man  of  integrity. 
Pardon  me,  Sir,  if  I  do  not  give  you  his  name. 
Enough,  that  in  one  of  your  schools  in  the  South  you 
have  such  a  person.  Enough,  that  one  master  is  to  be 
found  who  complies  with  the  regulations  of  your 
Board.  His  situation  is  precarious  enough  already. 
I  will  not  make  it  more  so  by  divulging  his  name. 
Already  has  his  faithful  discharge  of  duty  drawn  upon 
him  the  lynx-eyed  remark  of  the  neighbouring  priest. 
He  is  not  sufficiently  submissive — he  does  not  despise 
the  rules  of  the  Board  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  priest. 
If  I  ventured  to  mark  him  farther,  not  all  your  in- 
fluence as  a  Commissioner  could  protect  him  from 
falling  a  sacrifice, — unless,  indeed,  I  could  hope  to 
persuade  Dr.  Murray  that  his  presence  in  your  schools 
would  be  more  useful  to  the  plans  of  the  priesthood 
than  his  removal.  Might  he  not  be  spared  ?  He  is 
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but  one — "  a  lonely  gleaner  " — he  can  do  but  little 
harm.  Let  him  be  tolerated,  if  it  were  but  to  deceive 
the  public  into  the  idea  that  an  honest  master  is  ad- 
missible into  your  National  Schools  in  the  South — if 
it  were  but  to  leave  one  specimen  there  of  what  your 
system,  when  faithfully  followed,  can  effect.  This 
autumn,  however,  this  master  was  to  be  found,  and  I 
visited  his  school — I  found  him  teaching  the  "  Scripture 
Extracts,"  and  so  scrupulously,  that  he  followed  in  all 
points  the  rules  of  your  Board.  It  was  the  single 
instance  that  fell  under  my  observation ;  you  will  not 
wonder  that  I  was  struck  by  it. 

The  lesson  was  the  fourth  of  No.  1,  the  first  twenty- 
two  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  a 
passage  full,  as  you  know,  of  practical  instruction. 
How  were  its  truths  drawn  forth  according  to  your 
system?  The  master  asked  the  meaning  of  some 
fifteen  words,  and  put  the  ten  questions  you  prescribe. 
I  will  not  enumerate  the  questions,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  had  they  been  of  a  right  kind  (which  they  are 
not),  they  were  too  few;  and  any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self that  they  do  not  bring  out  any  practical  truth,  or 
enforce  one  moral  lesson.  They  are  of  the  most  formal 
description,  and  of  the  most  puerile  character.  I  smiled 
(I  could  not  help  it)  to  hear  this  intelligent  man  putting 
a  string  of  idle  questions,  which  no  boy  in  the  worst  of 
our  Sunday-schools  but  would  have  blushed  to  put  to  his 
class-fellows.  Yet  this  was  the  category  gravely  drawn 
up  by  your  Board,  and  sent  down  from  Dublin,  from 
your  Holy  Alliance,  to  enlighten  the  youth  of  Ireland. 
When  the  children  had  gabbled  over  by  rote  this  bead- 
roll,  the  lesson  was  over,  and  they  knew  as  much  of 
the  chapter  as  when  they  began.  I  inquired  of  the 
master  if  he  never  extended  his  questions.  He  said  he 
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adhered  to  your  orders.  He  did  not  explain  to  me  his 
feelings,  but  they  were  obvious.  Had  he  gone  into 
the  chapter — had  he,  for  example,  asked  his  pupils  the 
import  of  repentance,  and  spoken  of  reformation  of  life, 
the  priest  would  have  been  next  day  in  the  school 
demanding  what  he  meant  by  trying  to  proselytize  the 
children.  The  holy  well  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
have  been  dried  up — the  confessional  would  have 
been  assailed,  if  this  doctrine  were  enforced.  Or  if, 
from  the  expression,  "  the  way  of  salvation,"  he  had 
enforced  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  had 
the  visage  of  the  priest  frowning,  black  as  night,  at  the 
doorway ;  or  a  Unitarian  patron  gruffly  seizing  his 
shoulder  and  bidding  him  remember  he  was  in  a 
National  not  in  a  Scriptural  school.  Or  if,  baffled  in 
these  attempts,  he  tried  to  press  the  moral  of  the 
passage  by  speaking  of  the  "  good  fruit "  which  children 
were  to  bear,  and  warning  them  of  the  threatened 
"wrath  to  come;"  how  long  time,  think  you,  would 
have  elapsed  before  the  news  of  that  lesson  reached 
the  priest,  and  a  letter  was  on  its  way  to  your  Board, 
demanding  that  the  proselytizing  master  should  be 
removed ;  a  man  who  presumed  to  teach  that  the  fruits 
of  a  good  life  were  obedience  to  the  law  of  God — that 
a  child  was  to  attend  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  instead 
of  the  orders  of  his  priest. 

You  can  perceive,  Sir,  that  teaching  any  one  truth 
on  such  a  system  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  master 
has  no  resource  but  to  dole  out  the  string  of  questions 
of  your  Board  in  dull  and  spiritless  rotation.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  this  mode  of  teaching  the  Scriptures 
can  effect?  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  consent  to 
it.  They  are  perfectly  right.  It  can  do  their  craft  no 
harm ;  not  one  ray  of  light  can,  through  your  camera 
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©bscura,  reach  the  minds  of  the  Irish  children.  There 
are,  indeed,  persons  who  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  Bible,  and  that  if  you  can  get  its  volumes 
into  the  hands  of  children,  the  spell  of  ignorance  will 
be  broken.  I  cannot  suspect  you  of  so  idle  a  notion. 
Suppose  Dr.  Murray  had  agreed  that  not  the  "Extracts" 
only,  but  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  schools,  but 
that  it  should  always  be  read  in  Latin,  would  you 
expect  much  benefit  to  the  children  from  reading  what 
they  could  not  understand  ?  I  should  like  to  know  in 
what  respect  it  differs,  for  any  practical  purpose,  to 
read  the  Bible,  gabbling  over  a  certain  number  of 
verses,  without  one  word  of  explanation  or  practical 
comment.  The  children  in  your  school  in  Westport 
were  found  by  a  Rev.  Friend  of  mine,  reading  the 
"Scripture  Extracts"  in  English,  while  they,  poor  souls, 
understood  nothing  but  Irish  !  This  was,  indeed,  a 
ludicrous  farce;  but  the  farce  is  not  less  ludicrous, 
though  less  palpable,  when  herds  of  wild  untaught 
children  are  driven  pell  mell  into  your  rooms,  to  gallop 
over  a  chapter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  left  to  find 
out  for  themselves  its  meaning  and  application.  Ah, 
Sir,  well  do  the  priests  know  that  in  this  way  no 
moral  impression  ever  was  made  on  the  youthful  mind. 
Well  are  they  advised  when  they  offer  in  this  way  no 
obstruction  to  your  system.  There  has  been  much  said 
against  your  "Extracts"  and  your  translation.  It  is  not 
there  that  the  evil  lies.  You  might  give  the  whole 
Bible  to  the  children  in  the  purest  translation,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  The  Gospel  needs  a  preacher 
for  the  adult.  It  needs  far  more  a  practical  teacher 
for  the  young.  Without  this  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
drivels  into  an  idle  form,  and  the  truths  which,  if  wisely 
dealt  forth,  would  soften  and  improve  the  heart,  are 
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scattered  adrift  by  your  system,  without  one  practical 
impression.  Your  Board  has,  indeed,  achieved  a 
singular  work,  for  it  has  contrived  to  render  powerless 
that  instrument  which  heaven  had  designed  to  be  of 
peculiar  power,  and  has  deprived  of  practical  influence 
even  the  precepts  of  the  Bible. 

I  conclude  that  the  system  of  Liberal  education 
which  you  condemn  is  more  reasonable  than  yours.  It 
has  the  same  tendency,  but  it  is  more  honest.  The 
Liberals  toss  the  Bible  out  of  school — you  retain  it  in 
order  to  trample  it  under  foot.  Better  the  Bible  openly 
cast  out,  than  taken  as  a  nauseous  dose — unintelligible 
and  loathed.  Better  not  known  at  all,  than  known 
only  to  have  connected  with  it  feelings  of  disgust. 
Better  that  the  children  never  see  it,  than  take  it  as  a 
task,  and  associate  with  it  through  life  the  revolting 
impressions  of  many  tedious  hours.  The  Liberal  party 
play  a  less  mischievous  game  than  you.  Your  system 
partakes  of  the  Jesuitry  of  the  Church  with  which  you 
are  in  partnership.  You  profess  to  respect  the  Bible 
— you  are  anxious  for  its  dissemination — yet  you  so 
contrive,  that  it  is  impossible  that  one  child  in  your 
schools  should  relish  it — it  is  a  miracle  if  he  under- 
stands it.  And  yet  you  have  the  gravity  to  tell  us,  that 
your  system  is  one  which  wrill  lead  to  "  the  more 
general  and  profitable  perusal  of  the  Word  of  God." 
It  is  easy  to  detect  the  delusion. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
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V. 


THE     SYSTEM     OF     INSPECTION     IN     THE     NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS    A    FRAUD. 

REV.  SIR, — My  task  ought  strictly  to  terminate 
here.  I  have  made  good  my  charge.  I  have  explained 
why  I  place  your  System  of  Education  on  the  same 
level  with  that  of  the  Infidel.  Neither  by  the  con- 
stitution of  your  Board,  nor  by  the  rules  of  your 
system,  can  you  teach,  or  suffer  to  be  taught,  the 
truths  and  morality  of  the  Bible.  Teach  what  you 
will,  you  shut  out  of  your  schools  the  precepts  and 
principles  •  of  Christianity.  Your  moral  works  must 
exclude  truth — your  masters  dare  not  teach  the  truths 
which  your  "  Extracts  "  contain.  Your  profession,  then, 
that  you  are  alive  to  the  "  importance  of  religion  as  an 
essential  part  of  education,"  and  that  "  you  constantly 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  the  importance 
of  religion, "  is  a  profession  in  the  teeth  of  your 
practice.  It  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  in 
fact.  Your  assertion  that  your  education  is  moral,  as 
well  as  literary,  is  unfounded.  The  lowest,  the  most 
grovelling  standard  of  morality  has  no  place  within 
your  schools. 

You  condemn  the  system  of  Mr.  Simpson  "  as 
tending  to  Infidelity."  You  say  an  education  is  Infidel 
which  rejects  the  use  of  the  Bible,  which  would  tolerate 
in  school  no  religion  but  that  of  reason,  and  no  morality 
but  the  morality  of  nature.  You  are  right,  quite  right, 
in  your  censure,  but  you  are  wrong  in  its  application. 
The  sentence  falls  on  you  as  well  as  him.  The  stigma 
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which  you  cast  upon  him  falls  back  upon  yourself. 
The  only  difference  between  him  and  you  is,  that  he 
avows  what  you  disguise.  But  though  you  may  think 
your  system  concealed,  it  is  understood  by  these  Liberal 
gentlemen.  You  condemn  them — they  praise  you; 
you  give  them  rebuffs — they  fondle  you  with  caresses  ; 
you  are  angry  because  I  connect  you  with  them — they 
cling  to  you  with  a  warmth  which  merits  a  better 
return.  One  of  the  Liberal  advocates,  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  for  April  last,  sees  the  tendency  of 
your  system,  and  declares  that  "  the  principles  of  the 
Irish  Board  are  of  universal  application."  He  perceives 
that  you  favour  his  Liberal  views.  But  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  witness  whom  you  repel  "  as  a  gentleman  who  lives 
in  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  whom  you 
have  no  connexion,"  says  the  same.  His  views,  you 
tell  us,  "  are  diametrically  opposed  to  yours."  Mr. 
Simpson,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  I 
confess  I  think  that  Mr.  Simpson  is  right,  and  you  are 
wrong.  He  perceives  the  points  of  identity  which 
have  escaped  your  notice.  When  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  1835  respecting  your  Board,  he  says,  "  I 
am  persuaded  that  Ireland  is  in  a  position  to  make  the 
great  experiment  effectually.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  find  Ireland  so  far  advanced."  So 
you  see  that  your  Board  has  placed  Ireland  in  a 
position  favourable  to  the  object  which  Mr.  Simpson 
has  in  view.  That  object  is  an  Infidel  education;  you 
are  "  far  advanced  "  to  it,  and  it  delights  him  to  find 
you  so.  You  have  only  to  proceed,  and  you  will  secure 
to  yourself  the  full  approbation  of  Mr.  Simpson  and  his 
friends.  Drop  the  farce  of  your  "Extracts;"  cast  the 
Bible  avowedly  out  of  school;  disclaim  the  Chris- 
tianity which  you  exclude ;  abandon  the  morality  which 
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you  refuse  to  teach ;  and  you  will  then  merit  the 
fullest  praise  of  the  Liberals,  and  you  may  adopt 
the  morality  of  Bentham,  with  the  theology  of  Combe. 
My  charges  here  might  be  dropped,  as  I  conceive 
that  I  have  justified  my  censure  of  your  Board ;  but 
here  they  must  not  drop,  otherwise  the  public  might 
suppose  that  my  charge  against  your  system  is  limited 
to  what  I  have  stated.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case ;  and  as  you  have  involved  me  in  this  controversy, 
I  shall  proceed  in  it.  I  have  accused  you  of  excluding 
religion  from  your  schools.  This  is  one  charge — but  I 
have  a  heavier  charge  to  make.  You  have  complained 
of  my  first  charge.  I  fear  I  must  give  you  a  heavier 
cause  of  complaint.  It  is  not  merely  that  your  system 
of  education  cannot  by  possibility  do  good.  I  charge 
it  with  doing  enormous  evil.  It  is  impotent  in  virtue, 
but  it  is  vigorous  in  mischief.  It  cannot  teach  reli- 
gion ;  but  it  may,  it  does,  teach  vice.  It  is  not  merely 
that  your  schools  are  nurseries  which  exclude  religion. 
They  are  training  schools  in  which  the  Irish  children 
are  practised  for  mischief.  Not  only  do  you  leave 
their  hearts  uncoloured  by  any  hue  of  religion — you 
engrave  and  discolour  them  with  the  blackest  dye  of 
the  foulest  opinions.  You  instil  into  them  principles 
of  hatred — you  train  them  in  unsocial  feelings — and 
you  inflame  their  passions,  naturally  ardent,  to  a  pitch 
of  ungovernable  ferocity.  This  is  the  work  of  your 
system  of  education.  With  this  work  I  charge  you. 
You  may  be  unacquainted  with  it ;  it  is  nevertheless  in 
progress.  You  resent  the  charge ;  I  repeat  it.  You 
repel  it  indignantly ;  I  make  it  advisedly.  I  do  not 
state  it  as  my  opinion ;  I  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
By  facts  I  will  make  it  good ;  I  appeal  to  the  public  to 
judge  of  the  facts.  It  is  a  charge  requiring  the  fullest 
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evidence;  I  shall  present  it.  The  evidence  must  be 
drawn  from  the  most  unquestionable  sources;  it  shall 
come  from  the  parties  whom  I  accuse.  I  will  draw  it 
from  your  own  lips,  and  from  the  lips  of  your  brother 
Commissioners.  I  will  wring  the  proof  from  your  own 
officers  and  teachers,  from  the  confessions  of  your  own 
patrons,  and  the  practices  of  your  own  schools. 

I  apply  myself  to  the  proof.  Hitherto  I  have  as- 
sumed that  the  rules  of  your  Board,  absurd  as  they 
are,  are  complied  with ;  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction,  and 
I  can  no  longer  give  you  the  benefit  of  a  fiction.  We 
must  descend  to  the  fact.  The  case  which  I  have 
drawn  is  imaginary,  for  your  rules  are  never  observed. 
They  are  laughed  to  scorn,  ay,  to  the  veriest  scorn,  by 
your  own  teachers  and  the  priests,  the  patrons  of  your 
schools.  They  are  trampled  under  foot,  not  in  one 
school,  but  in  almost  every  school  in  three  provinces — 
not  one  day,  but  every  day,  by  almost  all  your  teachers, 
under  the  eye  of  all  your  priestly  patrons.  Your  rules 
are  therefore  a  system  of  jugglery,  which  can  only 
deceive  yourselves  and  impose  upon  the  public. 

Let  me  advert  to  your  rules.  Here  is  your  plan. 
Your  schools  are  to  be  built  on  ground  independent  of 
all  places  of  worship,  and  secured  by  a  deed  to  the 
public.  On  the  outside  is  "to  be  put  up  conspi- 
cuously" a  flaming  board  inscribed  "National  School." 
In  the  inside  is  to  be  hung  up  "  conspicuously"  another 
board  with  the  General  Lesson  of  Charity  inscribed 
on  it.  (See  "Instructions  to  Inspectors,"  Appendix, 
p.  129.)  A  third  board  is  to  contain  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments; a  fourth  the  days  and  hours  of  attend- 
ance. "  One  week-day  at  least  is  to  be  set  apart  for 
religious  instruction."  Four  days  at  least,  and  four 
hours  in  each,  "are  to  be  set  apart  for  moral  and 
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literary  education"  (do.  128-9);  and  during  the  latter 
the  strictest  rule  is  laid  down,  "that  no  book  incul- 
cating or  countenancing  peculiar  views  of  religion,  is 
to  be  used"  To  enforce  these  rules  you  employ  eight 
inspectors,  who  are  "  to  ascertain  whether  the  rules  of 
the  Board  are  strictly  observed,"  what  are  "  the  books 
used  in  the  schools,  and  whether  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  character  of  the  school  to  give  it  the  character  of 
an  exclusively  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion:' (Blake,  3461,  6.) 

These  inspectors,  these  winged  Ganymedes,  are  to 
fly  with  your  high  behests  over  Ireland,  and  to  bring 
back  the  results  of  their  Argus-eyed  inspection. 
"  Their  number  is  sufficient  for  the  present,"  says  Mr. 
Blake  (3459),  but  "it  must  be  increased  as  the  schools 
increase."  What  is  the  course  they  pursue  ?  They 
receive  from  your  hands  their  instructions,  which  you 
have  drawn  up  elaborately.  They  are  to  make  their 
visits  rare  and  sudden — stealing  in  upon  the  schools 
without  notice  (Blake,  3465,  and  "Instructions," 
p.  129) — each  coming  like  a  thief-catcher,  when  he  is 
is  not  expected.  Breaking  in  upon  the  school,  the 
inspector  is  first  to  notice  that  the  board  hangs  con- 
spicuously outside;  and  then  making  his  bow  to  the 
master  (p.  129),  he  is  to  look  round  the  walls,  to  see  if 
the  magical  boards  are  hanging  up  inside ;  for  there  is, 
it  should  seem,  a  mysterious  virtue  in  the  Irish  children 
sitting  under  the  lesson  of  Charity  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. But  if  these  boards  are  not  to  be  found, 
these  winged  Ganymedes  are  prepared  for  the  emer- 
gency ;  for  they  are  to  carry  under  their  arms  bundles 
of  papers,  which  they  are  to  drop  on  the  gaping  master, 
"a  copy  of  the  general  lesson;"  a  copy  (favoured 
mortal!)  "of  the  sheet  containing  the  Ten  Command- 
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ments ! "    This  is  to  be  left  with  the  teacher,  but  mark 
the  courtesy  of  the  Board :  "  That  it  may  be  put  up, 
provided  the  conductors  of  the  school  approve  of  it, 
but  not  otherwise:'    (P.  131.)     Courteous  and  gentle 
Commissioners !     After  this  scrutiny  of  the  walls,  the 
inspector  is  to  cast  his  eyes  to  the  floor ;  he  is  to  look 
hard  at  the  children,  to  hear  the  boys  read,  and  (O 
magnum  opus  /)  see  the  girls  knit ;  and  then,  waxing 
sterner  as  he  proceeds,  he  is  to  walk  up  the  school- 
room, and  down  it,  backwards  and  forwards,  diagonally 
and  across,  with  measured  step,  and  the  eyes  of  a  very 
lynx,  looking  upon  the  desks  and  under  the  benches, 
prying  into  the  hearts,  it  may  be  into  the  pockets  of 
the  children,    to   see   if,   perchance,   a  single  wicked 
book,  or  a  stray  sectarian  work,  has  found  its  way  into 
the  school.     Then  he  is  to  report  the  result,  and  "  if  it 
appears  that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  "  (Blake,  3466), 
then,  says  Mr.  Blake,  the  Board  will  come  down  with 
a  clap  of  thunder,  upon  the  master.     The  inspector 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  rebuke  the  conduct  of  the 
master,    provided    (for   here,    again,    your    graceful 
courtesy  appears)  he  does  it  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner, 
takes  the  culprit  aside,  and  whispers  his  rebuke  into 
his  private  ear.     And  how  often,  think   you,  gentle 
reader,  is  this  terrific  scrutiny  to  take  place? — this 
scrutiny,  which  is  to  find  out  every  thing  that  is  wrong, 
and  to  put  all  matters  right ;  this  scrutiny,  on  which 
the  Board  depends  for  having  its  complex  rules  faith- 
fully observed,  and  for  knowing  all  that  is  passing  in 
the  schools? — Once  a-year  !    and,  as  the  height  of 
perfection,  Mr.  Blake  thinks  it  should  take  place  twice 
a-year.    (Blake,  3327.)     Once,  throughout  the  twelve 
calendar  months,  one  day  in  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  does  this  Argus-eyed  inspector,  this  man  of 
c  5 
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all  work  of  the  Board,  who  comes  winged  with  its 
orders,  steal  noiselessly  into  the  school.  Unfor- 
tunately your  Ganymedes,  though,  like  celestial  visit- 
ants, their  visits  are  "few  and  far  between,"  though, 
doubtless,  they  are  free  from  the  infirmities  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,  yet  can  they  not  divest  themselves  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  they  must  travel  through  the 
country  in  an  embodied  shape ;  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Blake's  anxiety  "  that  the  people  should  not  have 
any  notice  that  they  are  coming"  (3465),  yet  is  the 
time  of  their  coming,  I  suspect,  pretty  shrewdly  guessed 
at;  and  when  your  inspector  enters  one  corner  of  a 
county,  his  approach  is  heralded  throughout  it  by 
those  perverse  modes  of  communication  which  in  these 
days  unhappily  prevail.  School  after  school  along  his 
route,  can  calculate,  if  not  the  hour,  at  least  the  day,  at 
all  events  the  week  of  his  arrival ;  and  thus  all  wicked 
practices  are  discontinued,  and  all  naughty  books 
are  hustled  away ;  and  the  children,  with  clean  faces 
and  well-combed  hair,  and  the  "  Scripture  Extracts  " 
in  their  hands,  are  all  marshalled  in  goodly  row,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  inspector — drilled  to  con  over 
some  chapters  of  your  "  Extracts,"  and  get  by  heart 
the  answers  to  your  queries.  Your  inspector  is  thus 
thrown  into  ecstacy  when  he  finds  the  Ten  Command- 
ments frowning  upon  the  children  above,  and  the 
children  ranged  below  gabbling  over  their  Scripture 
lesson.  He  takes  out  his  note-book  and  makes  an 
entry,  writes  his  approbation  in  the  register,  and  sends 
you  up  a  flaming  report ;  and  when  he  has  made  his 
bow,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  school,  the  school- 
master is  safe  till  that  day  twelvemonth,  and  the  next 
morning  out  may  come  again  the  naughty  books,  and 
back  the  children  may  turn  to  their  forbidden  tasks, 


having  learned  on  the  day  of  inspection  one  useful 
lesson — how  easy  it  is  to  cheat  your  Board,  and  how 
useful  in  the  business  of  life  is  hypocrisy  and  fraud' J 
I  shall  hereafter  show  you  what  are  the  lessons,  not 
drawn    from   your    "  Scripture    Extracts,"  which  are 
taught   in  your  schools — what   are  the  books   really 
conned  over  by  your  children  ;  and  I  shall  prove,  even 
to  your  conviction,  that  Mr.  Blake  is  somewhat  in 
error,  when  he  supposes  that  nothing  passes  in  your 
schools  "  inconsistent  with  your  rules  "  (3466)  ;  that 
nothing  is  to  be  found  there  which  "  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion."    Enough  for  my  present  purpose  that  I  show 
that   the  system  of  your   inspection    is,   in   its   very 
nature^  a  farce,  and  that  if  you  have  no  better  security 
for   your   rules   being   observed    than   that  which   is 
afforded  by  the  annual  visit  of  your  inspector,  your 
security  amounts  to  this,  that  you  ascertain  that  on 
one  of    the   three   hundred  and   thirteen  week-days, 
and  during,  perhaps,  two  hours  of  it,  your  rules  are 
observed ;  but  of  what  is  passing  in  the  school  during 
the  other  three  hundred  and  twelve  days,  you  are  as 
ignorant  as  I  am  of  what  is  passing  in  the  schools  of 
China.     As  a  slight  specimen  of  this,  I  conclude  with 
the  result  of  my  late  observation.     I  do  not  mean  that 
it  will  convince  the  Board,  for  I  have  observed  that 
the  practice  of  your  Board,  in  every  case  in  which 
a  person  has  represented  to  you  that  he  found  your 
rules  infringed,  has  been,  to  treat  his  representation  as 
an  insult ;  first  to  doubt  his  testimony,  and  then  to 
defame  his  character;  therefore  what  I  am  about  to 
say  will  obtain  no  credence  with  your  Board,  but  I 
have  no  fear  that  it  should  not  receive  credence  with 
the  public,  who  will  believe  that  I  would  not  wilfully 
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deceive  them.  I  beg,  then,  to  inform  you  that,  though 
I  visited  a  large  number  of  your  schools  on  my  route 
through  Jive  counties  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  I  saw 
only  one  school,  the  school  of  that  solitary  Protestant 
master,  in  which  your  rules  were  faithfully  observed. 
I  found  many  gross  violations  of  them;  I  detected 
many  flagrant  acts  of  fraud ;  I  found  many  practices 
which  both  master  and  children  knew  were  wrong,  for 
they  endeavoured  to  conceal  them  when  I  entered  ; 
but  not  being  so  important  a  person  as  your  inspector, 
nor  having  my  approach  trumpeted  abroad,  I  was  able 
to  enter  abruptly  into  your  schools,  and  to  discover 
the  daily  practice.  And  I  was  thus  brought  to  the 
conviction,  that  there  is  not  a  school  in  the  Soutli 
of  Ireland  (unless  the  circumstances  are  peculiar,  and 
I  shall  hereafter  explain  the  peculiarity),  in  which  the 
rules  of  your  Board  are  not  daily  violated.  The  object 
of  the  violation  I  shall  hereafter  explain  ;  and 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

P.  S. — I  open  my  letter  to  direct  your  notice  to  the 
soothing  praises  just  bestowed  on  you  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson.  I  see  from  his  letter  to  the  citizens  of 
Dungarvan,  that  he  has  examined  your  National  School 
there,  and  the  sight  of  it  has  filled  his  heart  with  such 
exuberant  joy,  that  he  is  unable  to  contain  it,  but 
makes  the  woods  of  Drumana  vocal  to  your  praises.  I 
do  not  know  what  are  the  points  in  education  which 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  commends,  and  I  cannot  there- 
fore precisely  estimate  the  value  of  his  praise;  but, 
such  as  it  is,  I  hasten  to  tender  it  you,  that  into  your 
feelings,  wounded  I  fear  by  my  remarks,  may  flow  the 
gentle  balsam  of  this  elixir  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  conclude  my  letter  with  so 
touching  a  theme — the  august  spectacle  of  a  statesman 
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turning  aside  from  politics  and  party,  to  expatiate 
within  your  schools,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere 
in  these  favoured  retreats  of  morals. 


VI. 


THE      INFLUENCE     OF     THE     MASTER     OF     THE 
NATIONAL   SCHOOLS    PARAMOUNT. 

REV.  SIR, — You  have  planned  a  system  of  inspection 
which  is  in  its  very  nature  useless.  You  depend  on  it 
for  your  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  your  schools. 
Your  inspectors  are  ignorant  themselves ;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  give  you  the  knowledge  which  they  do  not 
possess.  Their  reports  are  the  reports  of  ignorance, 
and  are  therefore  fitted  only  to  mislead  you.  The 
Board  sits  in  its  urban  retreat  in  Marlboro'-street,  sunk 
in  total  darkness  as  to  all  that  is  passing  in  your  schools. 
More  than  this,  you  are  ignorant  of  what  is  happening 
at  your  very  feet  in  Dublin  ;  for  the  grossest  violations 
of  your  rules  have  been  detected  within  the  walls  of 
your  Dublin  schools.  How  can  you  imagine  that  you 
superintend  the  schools  of  Cork  or  Donegal,  when  you 
cannot  enforce  your  rules  in  your  school  in  Richmond- 
street  or  Marlboro'-street  ? 

And  observe,  that  in  my  remarks  on  your  system  of 
inspection,  I  have  supposed  your  inspectors  to  be  men 
who  would  obey  your  orders ;  who,  if  they  found  an 
abuse,  would  report  it.  You  are  aware  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  evidence  of  your  own  inspectors  proves 
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that  their  object  is  to  conceal  abuses  from  you,  not  to 
detect  them;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  very  gross 
abuses  are  passed  over;  that  when  an  abuse  is  de- 
tected by  a  stranger,  and  revealed  to  the  Board,  the 
object  of  your  inspectors  is  to  clear  the  culprit,  and  to 
throw  dust  in  your  eyes,  and  those  of  the  public.  If 
you  doubt  this,  ask  your  Secretary  what  took  place 
last  year  in  the  National  School  at  Fenner.  Ask  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Price,  what  took  place  in  the 
school  at  Erril — ask  him  what  happened  in  your 
school  in  King's  County ;  turn  to  the  memorable  ex- 
posure of  your  school  and  your  inspector  at  Achill.  I 
glance  at  these  cases ;  I  can  add  to  them  if  you  desire 
it.  If  necessary,  I  may  press  home  upon  you  a  very 
ample  exposure.  Let  this  suffice  in  the  meantime,  to 
show  the  objects  of  your  inspectors.  There  is  an 
influence  within  your  Board  which  protects  culprit 
masters ;  see  whether  your  inspectors  have  escaped  its 
power.  Perhaps  we  must  not  wonder  at  the  course 
they  pursue,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed  as  to  the 
sources  which  recommend  them — if  they  come  attested 
by  the  winning  suavity  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  purity  of  Dr.  Kinsella,  by  the  retiring 
virtue  of  Dr.  Nolan,  and  the  stern  integrity  of  Dr. 
Murray  ;  and  if  (perhaps  I  am  misinformed)  presiding 
over  revolutionary  mobs  is  with  your  Board  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  delicate  duties  of  an  inspector,  and 
your  Mercuries  vault  upon  their  Pegasus  from  the 
chairs  of  Meetings  to  agitate  for  repeal.  All  these  are 
tempting  histories  which  the  public  will  ask  you  to 
explain.  I  pass  to  other  topics. 

It  will  now  be  clear  that  you  can  know  nothing  of 
the  proceedings  of  your  schools ;  that,  as  far  as  your 
Board  is  concerned,  the  masters  are  left  to  themselves, 
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and  may  do  what  they  will ;  your  rules,  therefore,  are 
all  so  much  cobweb,  which  the  masters  may  brush  away 
at  pleasure.  Those  who  look  to  them  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  your  system,  are  duped  by  them  ;  you  who  trust 
to  them  are  deceived :  whoever  regulates  your  schools, 
you  do  not.  Shake  yourselves  free  of  that  delusion. 
No  one  has  less  power  over  your  schools  than  your- 
selves ;  whoever  seeks  to  correct  an  abuse  in  them 
may  as  soon  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  your  Board 
in  Marlboro'-street. 

Who,  then,  you  will  ask  me,  regulates  your  schools? 
Let  me  answer  your  question  by  another.  Who  Tegu- 
lates  any  school  ?  Who  controls  the  children  ?  Who 
forms  their  minds  ?  Not  written  rules,  but  the  words 
of  the  master — not  the  dull  boards,  but  the  living 
voice.  The  master  is  the  system  of  instruction,  he 
works  it,  moves  it,  guides  it.  You  speak  of  your  rules 
— your  rules  are  a  piece  of  paper.  You  take  credit  to 
yourselves  for  your  works, — bear  the  credit,  it  will  not 
oppress  you.  Others  assail  your  works,  object  to  your 
translations,  reproach  your  extracts ;  some  would  have 
the  whole  Bible  in  school — others  demand  a  purer 
translation.  Oh  I  it  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  of  men  who  will  honestly  teach  it.  The  clergy 
of  Deny  seek  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  daily  in 
your  schools ;  what  good  could  it  effect  in  the  hands  of 
such  masters  as  yours?  There  is  the  vice,  and  not  so 
much  in  your  translations.  Give  me  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  master,  ay,  even  in 
your  version,  it  shall  work  incalculable  good ;  and  give 
us  the  whole  Bible,  every  hour  and  every  day  in  the 
hands  of  your  masters,  it  shall  excite  contempt  and 
disgust.  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  your  extracts  and  your 
hours;  these  are  trivial  points.  You  may  dwell  on 
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them,  but  your  Roman  Catholic  colleagues  feel  them 
to  be  trivial,  they  do  not  graze  on  the  vitals  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Blake  has  no  objections  to  the  Bible.  Were 
it  not  for  shame's  sake,  Dr.  Murray  would  agree  to  it 
at  once.  The  objection  to  the  Kildare-place  System 
was  not,  that  it  taught  the  Bible ;  that  was  the  plea, 
but  not  the  reason.  I  bring  it  to  the  test.  Ask  Dr. 
Murray  if  he  will  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bible,  as  the  Derry  clergy  propose  ?  He  will  calmly 
consider  it.  Ask  him  to  let  the  Derry  clergy  appoint 
the  masters,  and  he  will  start  from  his  seat  with  a 
countenance  black  as  thunder.  You  have  now  touched 
him  on  the  quick ;  he  shows  you  where  lies  the  vital 
part  of  education. 

The  man  who  appoints  the  master  commands  the 
school. 

What  matters  it  to  us  what  rules  you  lay  down, 
provided  you  leave  to  Dr.  Murray  the  appointment  of 
the  master  ?  It  will  be  the  master's  interest  to  obey 
him,  not  you;  to  follow  your  rules  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  and  his  will  throughout  the  year.  Rules 
are  idle  things ;  the  priesthood  will  leave  you  to  frame 
them,  provided  you  give  up  to  them  the  appointment 
of  the  masters.  They  will  let  you  modify  your  rules 
at  pleasure ;  on  this  subject  they  will  be  pliable  as 
wax  ;  try  to  control  them  in  the  appointment  of  the 
masters,  and  you  will  find  them  hard  as  a  flint.  To 
you,  Sir,  they  leave  the  work  of  author  of  the  Board  ; 
with  this  they  will  not  interfere.  They  will  leave  you 
to  draw  up  what  books  you  please.  But  hold,  I  must 
make  one  exception.  Out  of  their  1,200  masters  they 
allow  you  to  appoint  one.  You  appoint  the  master  of 
the  Dublin  Model  School ;  at  least  you  have  had  the 
first  nomination.  I  may,  perhaps,  have  a  word  here- 
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after  to  say  on  that  school,  but  meantime  I  credit  you 
with  the  appointment.  But  before  you  glory  in  this, 
ask  what  influence  the  Richmond-street  .school  has  in 
modelling  the  National  schoolmasters  ? — that  school, 
at  the  foundation  of  which  Mr.  O'Connell  presided, 
and  which  now  enjoys  the  sheltering  protection  of 
Dr.  Murray.  But,  you  say,  in  the  appointment  of 
masters,  Dr.  Murray  rarely  appears.  He  is  too  wise. 
But  trace  back  the  nomination,  and  see  whose  protege 
is  your  master  in  five-sixths  of  your  schools ;  he  is  the 
creature  of .  the  priest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
"  Extracts,"  the  Bible,  the  rules,  the  hours,  are  a 
pretext.  The  priests  play  with  your  Board,  and  dupe 
you  to  your  face.  They  talk  of  your  rules,  and  books, 
and  make  you  believe  it  is  by  these  you  conciliate 
them.  What  secures  them  is,  that  you  allow  them 
the  patronage  of  the  masters.  Withdraw  this,  and  you 
make  them  your  enemies.  Lest  you  should  question 
this,  I  will  make  it  clear  to  you,  first  from  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Murray,  and  then  from  the  authority  of  facts. 

Dr.  Murray's  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee 
of  1825  is  on  this  subject  most  curious.  That  Com- 
mittee was  anxious  to  discover  and  to  remove  his 
objections  to  a  united  education.  One  plea  after 
another,  was  put  in  by  him  in  opposition  to  this.  First 
it  was,  that  the  united  system  did  not  embrace  the 
teaching  of  the  catechism.  This  was  met,  and  then 
he  shifted  his  ground.*  They  suggest  that  that  should 
be  done  which  you  profess  to  do  ;  that  the  moral  parts 
of  Scripture  should  be  read,  without  entering  upon  the 
doctrinal.  To  that  also  he  objects  ;  for  he,  pious  man, 
is  anxious  "  that  the  moral  parts  of  the  Gospel  should 

*  Evidence  before  Lords'  Committee,  1825 — p.  422. 
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be  enforced  by  the  religious  part."  The  Committee 
are  still  adrift ;  they  have  not  touched  the  main  point. 
At  last,  however,  they  approach  it.  Some  one  suggests 
that  the  religious  part  of  the  instruction  "  should  be 
entrusted  solely  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  or  persons 
appointed  by  them."  That,  he  admits,  would  "  remove 
many  obstacles."  Then  follows  an  important  question, 
"  What  apprehension  do  you  feel  for  the  education  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  children,  when  the  master  of  the 
school  is  a  Roman  Catholic  of  strict  religious  principles 
and  morals  ?"  Now  hear  Dr.  Murray's  answer,  and  I 
pray  you  note  it.  "  It  would  be  a  great  protection 
for  the  Catholic  children,  where  the  master  is  a  Catholic, 
but  that  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  when  the  master 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  is  not  always  a  very  sincere 
one;  he  is  sometimes  liable  to  be  led  away  through 
motives  of  interest''  That  you  will  find  to  be  the  key- 
note to  the  whole  policy  which  the  Irish  priests  have 
pursued  on  this  question.  You  and  others  supposed 
that  you  could  outwit  them  ;  they  have  outwitted  you. 
You  imagined  that  through  your  Scriptural  extracts 
you  could  insinuate  truth  into  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  they  knew  better.  They  do  not  care  what  truth 
you  offer,  provided  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  a 
"  very  sincere  Roman  Catholic  master  /"  Let  the 
masters  be  of  their  appointment,  and  they  wrill  take 
care  that  not  one  drop  of  Christianity  shall  filtrate 
through  the  smallest  crevice  into  the  minds  of  the 
children.  See,  then,  how  consistently  they  act — a 
little  variety,  perhaps,  in  the  means — a  little  pious 
fraud  in  the  pretexts ;  but  the  end  is  always  the  same, 
and  kept  steadily  before  them.  They  objected  to  the 
Kildare-place  system ;  their  pretext  was,  the  reading  of 
the  Bible ;  their  reason,  that  they  had  not  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  masters.  I  can  illustrate  this  to  you  from 
my  own  observation.  Your  inspectors  in  Ulster  can 
supply  you  with  a  hundred  cases  of  the  same.  At 
Cahir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  there  is  now  a 
National  School.  At  Cahir  there  was  for  years  a 
Kildare-place  School.  It  met  within  the  same  walls, 
and  the  same  master  taught  it.  You  may  suppose  that 
the  attendance  has  increased  since  it  came  under  your 
Board.  Not  at  all.  If  I  can  believe  your  master,  it  is 
exactly  the  same ;  quite  as  large  under  the  Kildare- 
place  Board  as  under  yours.  Why  was  this  ?  It  had 
the  countenance  of  the  priest  then  as  it  has  it  now. 
It  was  taught  by  the  same  master  then  as  now — a 
master  whom  Dr.  Murray  would  term  a  very  sincere 
Roman  Catholic.  Others  might  find  for  him  a  more 
significant  description.  That  explains  the  history  of 
the  school  at  Cahir,  and  that  explains  the  history  of 
many  schools  in  Ulster,  which  were  for  years  as  nume- 
rously attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children  under  the 
Kildare-place  Society  as  under  your  Board.*  Had 
the  Kildare-place  managers  done  what  you  do,  com- 
mitted the  choice  of  the  masters  to  the  priests,  and 
thrown  the  control  of  them  into  their  hands ;  had 
they  seen  with  the  priest's  eyes,  and  heard  with  the 
priest's  ears,  and  consented  to  be  the  priest's  mouth- 
piece, Dr.  Murray  and  his  sable  squadron  would  have 

*  Eighth  Education  Report,  p.  773,  Drs.  Doyle,  Murray,  and 
Kelly  make  the  following  significant  answer,  "  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  is  less  injurious  than 
others,  where  the  schoolmaster  is  a  Catholic,  and  a  Catholic  priest 
has  an  opportunity  of  attending."  Dr.  Doyle  in  the  same  evidence 
is  still  more  express.  He  says,  that  he  removed  children  from  the 
Kildare-place  Schools  because  the  Roman  Catholic  master  was  re- 
moved. "  In  all  I  required  that  the  master  should  be  a  Catholic." 
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acquiesced  in  the  Kildare-place  Board,  and  yours  would 
never  have  existed. 

I  have  given  you  an  item  on  one  side.  Let  me  give 
you  another  from  your  own  schools. 

In  Mountrath  there  was  a  school  unconnected  with 
your  Board,  which  existed  before  your  Board,  sup- 
ported by  the  liberality  of  a  neighbouring  Protestant 
gentleman.  To  satisfy,  I  believe,  the  priest  (mark 
again,  the  priest!)  this  gentleman  supported  two 
masters  in  the  school ;  one  a  Protestant,  the  other  a 
Roman  Catholic.  When  your  Board  was  instituted, 
he  placed  his  school  in  connexion  with  you.  He 
supposed  that  he  had  now  a  guarantee  for  the  accepta- 
bility of  the  school.  And,  as  I  presume  he  did  not 
see  that  the  Roman  Catholic  master  did  any  service 
to  the  children,  he  discontinued  him.  Mark  what 
followed — the  fact  has  a  voice  which,  I  think,  may 
reach  even  the  ears  of  the  Board ;  the  priest  withdreiv 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  instantly  set  up 
a  National  School  of  his  own,  with  a  master  his  own 
creature.  I  say  nothing  of  your  conduct  in  permitting 
such  a  thing  to  happen.  I  do  not  blame  you ;  for,  as  I 
have  said,  you  have  no  power  to  prevent  such  abuses. 
I  fix  attention  upon  the  fact,  that  the  connexion  of 
the  school  of  Mountrath  with  your  Board  was  nothing, 
the  adoption  of  your  system  was  nothing,  the  rules 
were  nothing ;  in  the  priest's  eyes  the  master  was 
everything,  nor  did  he  rest  until  he  secured  the 
appointment  of  the  master. 

Shall  I  give  you  other  cases  ?  Let  us  turn  to  that 
of  Carryglass,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  You  can  take 
this  case  from  the  evidence  of  your  own  inspector.*  In 

*  See  "  Evidence  of  J.  F.  Kelly,  before  the  Lords'  Committee, 
on  Education  in  Ireland,  1037. "—pp.  996  to  1004.  I  would  intreat 
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that  town  your  inspector,  I  believe,  was  surprised  to 
find  two  National  School-houses  last  November.  He 
inquired  into  the  circumstances;  they  are  very  in- 
structive. A  master  of  the  name  of  Malony  had 
taught  the  National  School  which  existed  alone  in  that 
town.  He  was  the  successor  of  a  man  who  had  been 
removed  by  orders  of  your  Board,  because  he  was  a 
drunkard.  Malony  was  an  unexceptionable  master, 
no  objection  was  offered  to  him  —  even  the  priest 
whispered  no  charge  against  him ;  but,  unfortunately, 
from  being  a  Roman  Catholic  he  became  a  Protestant. 
What  happened  ? — was  this  an  objection  to  him  ?  Not, 
I  suppose,  with  you  ;  but  it  was  a  most  serious 
objection  with  Mr.  Hogan,  the  priest.  The  master 
could  no  longer  be  relied  upon;  he  was  liable,  as 
Dr.  Murray  would  say,  to  be  led  away.  The  children, 
as  your  inspector  informed  you,  were  instantly  with- 
drawn from  the  school,  and  another  National  School 
was  set  up  under  the  pious  auspices  of  the  priest,  and 
your  worthy  correspondent,  Mr.  Hogan,  the  priest, 
received  your  directions  to  appoint  the  master.  Whom 
did  he  appoint? — the  drunkard  whom  you  had  dis- 
charged the  year  before  !  I  do  not  state  this  case  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  priest's  conduct,  or  the 
conduct  of  your  Board.  I  do  not  advert  to  this ; — 
what  I  dwell  upon  is  the  fact,  that  no  sooner  did  the 
master,  by  becoming  a  Protestant,  cease  to  be  the 
tool  of  the  priest,  than  the  priest  cast  off  the  school. 

that  the  public  will  read  along  with  this  the  "  Evidence  of  Michael 
Malony,"  which  precedes  it.  A  more  memorable  instance  of  the 
abject  prostration  of  the  Board  to  the  power  of  the  priest,  and  the 
grinding,  grasping  tyranny  of  the  priesthood,  exercised  against  a 
poor  man,  simply  because  he  became  a  Protestant,  cannot  be 
imagined. 
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Need  I  multiply  instances  ?     Go  through  your  schools 
in  Ulster,  visit  the  towns  where  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  united,  and  where  Presbyterian  ministers 
(for  some  there  are)  patronize  your  schools,  along  with 
the  priest.     In  these  towns  there  are  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  children.      Why  are   they  not 
found  blended  under  joint  management  in  one  National 
School  ?     Why  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  school 
stands  independent,  and  in  this  you  find  Protestant 
children,  while  scarce  a  Roman  Catholic  child  crosses 
the  door ;  while,  frowning  apart,  glued  on  to  the  chapel 
wall,  stands  another   National  School,    crowded  with 
Roman   Catholic  children,  into  which  no  Protestant 
dare  enter  ?    Yours,  I  had  thought,  was  a  harmonising 
education.    Why  is  there  no  harmony  here  ?    You  say 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  Protestant  clergy ;  but  here  the 
Protestant  clergy  are  with  you.     Why,  then,  are  not 
the  priest  and  the  clergyman  united  in  the  management 
of  one   school,  linked   arm   in  arm,    and  bending  in 
paternal  embrace  over  the  benches  of  your  harmonious 
pupils  ?     Need  I  explain  the  reason  ?     It  is  because 
the  priest  will  not  permit,  if  he  can  prevent  it,  any 
manager  but  those  under  his  influence.     He  must  be 
the  patron,  and  the  sole  patron,  of  the  school.     The 
master  must  look  to  him  alone ;  therefore,  where  the 
Protestants  have  a  voice  in  the  management,  the  priest 
sets  up  a  National  School  of  his  own.     Take  the  case 
of  Armagh.     You  know  the  case  from  your  own  in- 
quiry.    I    can   attest   it   from   mine.      There   stands 
close   to  Dr.  Crolly's  chapel  a  school  crowded  with 
Roman  Catholics !  the  master,  a  very  sincere  Roman 
Catholic ;  not  a  Protestant  child  in  the  school — not 
a  Protestant  with  a  voice  in  the  management.  Descend 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  you   find  there  the 
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Charlemont  National  School.  It  is  placed  in  i?ork 
heart  of  a  dense  and  poor  population,  in  which  Roman> 
Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants,  abound.  It  is  a  large 
school-room.  It  has  186  children.  How  many  of 
these  are  Roman  Catholics  ? — Six.  Need  I  mention 
the  reason  ? — The  master  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
teaching  is  admirable — as  far  superior  to  your  ordinary 
schools — as  far  superior  to  Dr.  Crolly's  school,  as 
cleanliness  is  to  dirt,  and  order  to  confusion.  Why, 
then,  do  not  the  Roman  Catholics  send  their  children 
there  ?  They  would  gladly,  but  they  dare  not.  Mr. 
Henry,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  appoints  the  master ; 
and  the  priest,  therefore,  denounces  the  school.  Mr. 
Henry  is  a  Liberal — votes  for  the  Radical  Member 
of  Armagh.  No  matter.  Mr.  Henry  is  a  Protestant, 
he  superintends  the  school,  and  the  school,  therefore, 
is  denounced  as  a  Presbyterian  school.  I  might  mul- 
tiply cases  even  to  weariness  ;  but  this,  I  think,  should 
satisfy  you,  that  the  priests  perfectly  understand,  if 
you  do  not,  the  importance  of  having  a  master  on 
whom  they  can  depend.  On  this  point,  they  will 
agree  to  no  modification.  I  am  unwilling  to  weary 
you;  but  I  must  present  you  with  one  concluding 
illustration ;  and,  in  order  to  show  you  the  con- 
sistency of  the  priesthood,  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
system,  I  will  take  the  instance  from  Scotland,  and 
from  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Twenty  years  ago,  before 
your  National  System  was  devised,  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  and  of  many  of  our  clergy,  to 
secure  the  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children, 
many  thousands  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  this  city. 
They  sought,  therefore,  to  establish  a  system  of  educa- 
tion which  should  let  in  truth  to  the  minds  of  the 
children,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  such 
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as  to  carry  the  concurrence  of  the  priest.  They  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop,  Dr.  Scott,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  education  to 
which  he  should  consent.  They  found  in  him  the 
utmost  readiness  to  meet  their  wishes  ;  their  subscrip- 
tions were  necessary  to  support  the  school,  and  Dr. 
Scott  showed  the  utmost  desire  to  secure  its  establish- 
ment. They  had  heard  of  the  illiberality  of  Popish 
priests ;  they  had  heard  that  they  objected  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible ;  they  had  been  informed  that  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, by  children,  was  not  allowed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  They  were  surprised  to  find  that  all 
these  notions  were  erroneous.  Dr.  Scott  agreed  to  all 
their  proposals.*  He  consented  that  the  Bible  should 
be  read  without  notes,  in  our  version — read  every  day. 

*  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  rules  which  regulate  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  are  uniform,  and  are  the  same  in  Glasgow  as  in 
Dublin  ;  and  yet  the  conduct  of  this  Popish  Bishop,  Scott,  is  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  asseverations  on  oath  of  the  Popish  Bishops, 
Murray,  Kelly,  and  Doyle.  (See  Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Education,  1825.  Appendix,  772,  &c.,  &c.)  "  It  is  enough  if 
the  Bible  is  read  in  school  without  note  or  comment  ?  Yes,  that 
is  quite  sufficient  in  order  to  make  such  schools  obnoxious  to  us." 
"  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland  object  to  the 
Testament  being  used  as  a  school-book,  or  being  read  by  children  ?  " 
The  answer  of  these  Popish  dignitaries  is,  "  We  do."  (P.  789  ) 
Again  (p.  77),  Dr-  Kelly  says,  "  No  portions  of  Scripture  ought  to 
be  read  without  being  accompanied  with  appropriate  explanation  and 
instruction."  How  can  we  reconcile  these  conflicting  statements? 
By  this  key  only — that  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  say  ami  do, 
on  each  occasion,  whatever  it  appears  to  them  for  the  interest  of  their 
Church  to  do.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  Dr.  Murray  to  knock  up 
the  Kildare-place  Schools,  and  therefore  he  declared  that  the  Bible 
was  inadmissible.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  Dr.  Scott  to  raise  a  set 
of  schools  in  Glasgow,  by  Protestant  money,  and  therefore  he 
admitted  the  Bible. 
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He  consented,  also,  that  a  religious  Protestant  work 
should  be  used  in  the  school ;  but  in  return  for  .these 
concessions,  he  required,  that  which  seemed  to  them 
but  reasonable,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  appoint  the 
master.  The  snare  was  well  set,  and  these  gentlemen 
fell  into  it.  They  placed  the  Bible  in  the  school,  and 
imagined  that  surely  the  children  would  be  enlightened 
by  it.  He  planted  the  master  in  the  school,  and  felt 
quite  at  ease  as  to  its  effects.  What  happens?  I 
will  tell  you  what  a  friend  of  mine  discovered,  and 
what  happens,  I  have  no  doubt,  every  week  in  your 
National  Schools.*  The  children  read  the  Bible  through 
the  week ;  the  master  collects  them  on  Sunday,  within 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  there  turns  into  ridicule 
the  Bible  which  they  gabble  over  during  the  week. 
My  friend  detected  him  in  the  very  act ;  but,  detected 
or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  the  case.  The 
man  who  collects  them  to  teach  them  the  fables  of 
Popery  on  the  Sunday,  must  begin  by  turning  into 
ridicule  those  truths  which  stand  in  the  way  of  these 
fables.  Therefore,  even  if  the  children  read  the  Bible 
reverently  through  the  week,  its  effect  would  be  effaced 
by  the  Sunday  teaching.  But  it  is  clear  how  it  will  be 
read ;  the  same  man  who  ridicules  it  on  Sunday,  will 
ridicule  it,  as  they  read  it,  through  the  week ;  and  the 
most  touching  tale,  the  most  impressive  sentiment  of 
Scripture,  will  be  dashed  into  contempt  by  a  wink,  a 
coarse  leer,  a  shrug  of  the  master's  shoulders,  which 
accompanies  it,  and  makes  it  ridiculous.  And  how 
can  you  prevent  this  ?  You  cannot.  Nothing  but  the 
choice  of  good  masters  will  effect  it ;  you  can  have  no 
other  guarantee,  unless  you  stand  by  the  master's  side 

*  See  the  Correspondence,  Appendix  II. 
D 
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all  day  and  every  day.  By  giving  the  appointment  of 
the  masters  to  the  priests,  you  have  given  the  schools 
into  their  hands.  You  should  have  remembered  the 
wise  remark  of  your  Scottish  ancestors,  "  Good  laws, 
without  good  judges  to  execute  them,  are  but  paper 
reformation.  This  holds  true  also  in  schools.  It  is 
necessary  that  a  schoolmaster  be  a  good  man,  else  he 
can  never  have  a  sincere  design  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity. When  teachers  are  faulty,  they  are  to  be 
removed,  because  the  children  are  more  corrupted  by 
their  bad  example,  than  they  can  get  good  by  their 
instruction." 

To  sum  up  in  one  word.  You  have  tried  to  over- 
reach the  priesthood.  They  have  overreached  you. 
You  thought  to  distil  instruction  into  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  children,  by  placing  your  works  and  your 
"  Extracts"  in  the  schools.  They  have  secured  their 
empire  by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  the  masters. 
You  hand  them  your  books  and  your  placards.  They 
put  up  your  placards,  and  under  them  their  masters 
teach  the  very  doctrines  which  you  forbid — teach  them 
hatred  under  the  general  lesson  of  charity,  and  fraud 
under  the  Ten  Commandments.  You  give  them  your 
"  Extracts ;"  they  accept  them,  and,  with  these  in  the 
children's  hand,  teach  them  to  hate  and  scorn  the  Bible. 
You  have  been  altogether  deceived,  and  so  will  every 
one  be  who  tries  to  overreach  a  priesthood  grown  grey 
in  centuries  of  deception.  I  can  neither  praise  your 
wisdom  nor  your  success.  You  offer  us  your  rules, 
your  books,  your  placards.  I  put  them  aside.  Bring 
forth  your  masters — march  them  out  of  your  schools — 
draw  them  up  in  a  line.  You,  the  Protestant  Com- 
missioners, stand  on  one  side — let  Dr.  Murray  and  his 
aids-de-camps  stand  on  the  other.  Which  way  do  the 
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masters'  eyes  turn  ?  To  whom  do  they  look  ?  To 
you  ?  Their  eyes  are  all  fixed  on  Dr.  Murray,  and  on 
that  black  squadron  of  3,000  priests,  who  are  scattered, 
black  as  locusts,  over  the  face  of  Ireland.  They,  not 
you,  are  their  patrons.  On  you  they  turn  their  backs. 
Before  them  they  bow. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


VII. 

THE     APPOINTMENT      OF     THE      MASTER      OF     THE 
NATIONAL    SCHOOLS   WITH    THE    PRIEST. 

REV.  SIR, — I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  readily 
assent  to  the  positions  in  my  last  letter.  You  may, 
perhaps,  be  now  led  to  admit  that  the  masters,  not  the 
rules,  form  the  essentials  of  a  school ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  whoever  appoints  the  master  regulates  the 
school.  But  though  I  may  have  driven  you  into  this 
position,  I  hardly  think  I  shall  have  extorted  from  you 
the  avowal,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  priests  appoint 
the  masters  of  your  schools.  You  will  struggle  hard 
against  this  admission.  You  will  not  admit  it  to  your- 
self ;  you  will  still  less  admit  it  to  me.  No  one  likes 
to  confess  that  he  is  powerless  in  the  midst  of  a  machine 
which  he  thought  that  he  managed.  It  is  hard  to  re- 
quire from  you  the  avowal  that  you  are  weak,  and  that 
you  have  been  deceived.  I  must  dwell,  then,  a  little 
more  on  this  point.  I  hold  it  to  be  clear  that  the 
D  2 
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person  who  appoints  your  masters  governs  your  schools, 
I  hinted  to  you  pretty  broadly  who  appoint  your 
masters.  I  shall  place  it,  however,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  question.  I  shall  show  you  that  the  priests 
must  appoint  them,  that  they  do  appoint  them ;  that 
you  and  your  Protestant  Commissioners  have  no  voice 
in  their  appointment. 

You  will  tell  me  that  there  are  many  schools  in  the 
North  which  Presbyterian  ministers  and  Presbyterian 
laymen  manage,  and  where  they  appoint  the  master. 
There  are  such.  I  have  given  you  a  specimen  of  one 
at  Armagh.  I  could  multiply  such  examples.  There 
is,  it  is  quite  true,  a  small  section  of  your  schools  which 
is  a  Protestant  section.  Your  Siamese  twins  have  two 
separate  heads,  looking  askance  at  each  other.  But 
the  two  bodies,  which  you  have  tried  to  fasten  together, 
are  of  very  unequal  sizes.  The  one  has  the  dimensions 
of  a  giant,  the  other  the  proportions  of  a  dwarf.  The 
Roman  Catholic  section  of  your  schools  is  a  monstrous 
trunk,  spread  over  Ireland ;  the  Protestant  section  is 
dwarfish,  shrunk  within  a  small  part  of  Ulster.  If  I 
admit  that  the  Protestants  manage  the  Protestant 
section  of  your  schools,  I  admit  very  little  in  your 
favour.  There  remain  five-sixths  of  your  1,200  schools, 
given  up,  cast,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  arms  of 
Popery.  You  rescue  a  few  hundred  children;  you 
give  up  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  to  the  fire 
and  abominations  of  Moloch.  It  is  a  cruel  compact. 

You  have  nearly  1,200  schools  in  Ireland;  you  have 
400  new  applications  for  schools.  Of  these  1,600 
applications,  nearly  1,4-00  are  from  priests.  (Third 
Report,  p.  36.)  By  your  own  statement,  exaggerated 
as  it  is,  little  above  300  applications  come  from  Pro- 
testant clergymen.  You  admit  that  your  correspond- 
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ents  and  managers  amount  to  above  700.  In  your 
Report  you  state  only  70  of  these  to  be  Protestant 
clergymen,  and  378  to  be  priests;  but  if  we  added 
the  correspondents  who  are  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  priests,  we  might  credit  you  with  100  for  the 
Protestants,  and  600  for  the  priesthood.  But  cast 
aside  Ulster,  fix  your  eye  on  the  other  three  provinces, 
on  the  mass  of  population  sunk  in  ignorance  which 
you  profess  your  desire  to  enlighten.  Who  are  the 
managers  of  the  schools  in  these  provinces  ?  You  have 
above  400  managers  in  them.  How  many  of  these 
are  Protestant  ministers  of  any  denomination  ?  Seven. 
Seven  out  of  418.  Leaving  411  to  the  priestly  influ- 
ence. Ay,  but  you  say,  some  of  them  are  Protestant 
laymen.  Are  they  free  from  the  priest's  influence? 
You  know  that  they  are  not.  They  will  confess,  if 
honest,  that  they  are  not.  I  have  seen  that  they  are 
not ;  I  canhot,  therefore,  credit  you  with  them.  But 
let  us  give  you  them  ;  what  do  they  amount  to  ?  Over 
the  three  provinces  to  only  58.  Leaving  360  to  the 
direct  unmitigated  control  of  these  despots  of  Rome. 
Am  I  not  justified  in  asserting  from  your  own  Report, 
that  the  mass  of  your  schools  is  under  the  gripe  of 
the  priesthood  ? 

There  are  other  unequivocal  indications  of  the 
control  of  the  priests  over  your  schools.  You  are 
aware,  for  instance,  that  the  great  part  of  your  National 
Schools  are  placed  close  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
Your  rule  is,  that  they  should  be  built  upon  ground 
independent  of  places  of  worship.  The  fact  is,  as  you 
know,  that  this  rule  is  grossly,  I  may  add  systematically 
violated :  that  in  almost  all  cases  in  three  provinces,  in 
many  cases  in  Ulster,  your  schools  are  built  within  the 
chapel-yard.  If  you  doubt  this,  ask  your  inspectors, 
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and  they  will  inform  you  of  it.  The  priest's  house  is 
often  near  them,  the  priest's  chapel  always.  If  this  is 
an  accident,  it  is  a  curious  one.  To  you,  perhaps,  it 
appears  trivial ;  to  many  it  will  be  instructive.  What 
the  priest  thinks  of  the  tendency  of  the  schools,  you 
may  discover  from  the  Catholic  Registry,  where,  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion,  and  tne 
progress  of  Popery,  they  number,  in  Cork  and  Cashel, 
in  Waterford  and  Dungarvan,  your  National  Schools 
as  Popish  institutions.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  thought  that  the  school  at  Dungarvan  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  author  of 
the  Registry  ranks  it  as  contributing  to  the  progress  of 
Popery.  Which  is  right  ?  I  would  not  presume  to  say ; 
but,  perhaps,  when  I  mention  hereafter  the  practices 
of  the  Dungarvan  school,  I  shall  enable  the  public  to 
judge.  I  incline  to  suspect  that  the  priest  who  drew 
up  the  registry,  is  better  informed  on  this  subject  than 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson.  Another  indication  of  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  is  the  selection  of  the  masters. 
You '  are  aware  that  the  Protestants  are  in  general 
better  educated  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
they,  therefore,  ought  to  furnish  a  considerable  quota 
of  the  National  schoolmasters.  You  have  1,200 
masters.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  informing  me  how 
many  of  these  are  Protestants  ?  I  do  not  find  this  in 
your  Reports;  but  I  find  one  specimen,  which  may 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  whole.  You  have  in  Munster 
111  National  Schools.  Out  of  the  111  masters,  how 
many  does  the  public  suppose  are  Protestants  ?  Your 
inspector  will  inform  you  that  he  only  discovered  two 
— not  two  per  cent.  That  is  the  proportion  which,  in 
their  boundless  liberality,  the  priests  allow.  We  have 
no  reason  to  wonder  that  there  are  so  few,  when  we 
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remember  the  case,  which  I  have  quoted,  of  the  un- 
fortunate master  at  Carryglass  being  hunted  out  of  his 
school,  because  he  presumed  to  become  Protestant. 
This  fact,  also,  may  induce  you  to  suspect  who  appoint 
the  masters  of  your  schools.  But  we  need  not  confine 
ourselves  to  these  indirect  indications ;  we  can  prove 
the  point  from  your  own  documents.  You  yourselves 
expressly  place  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  master,  and  you  commit,  also,  to  the  priest 
the  control  of  the  master,  when  appointed.  On  the 
first  point  you  say,  "  local  patrons,  and  Committees  of 
schools,  are  expected  to  select  suitable  teachers"  The 
selection  then  rests  with  the  local  patron.  I  have 
already  shown  you  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  your 
schools  the  local  patron  is  the  priest.  He  is  so  avow- 
edly in  more  than  one-half.  He  is  so  indirectly  in 
five-sixths  of  your  schools.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
remaining  of  the  fact,  ask  your  inspectors.  Take  the 
case  of  Munster.  Ask  your  inspector  there.  He  will 
tell  you  that  very  often  the  teacher  is  the  clerk  of  the 
Popish  chapel,  and  his  nominee.  Then,  as  to  the 
control,  you  yourselves  say  that  the  "  local  patron  is 
to  superintend  the  teacher."  Your  inspector  will  tell 
you,  that  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools  the  teacher 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  priest.  You,  indeed,  have 
the  control  over  the  books ;  upon  that  point  you  are 
very  precise  (x.  1) ;  but  the  "  control  over  teachers  is 
vested  in  the  local  patron  and  conductor."  (P.  xv.) 
Accordingly,  Dean  Macnamara  tells  you  (Committee, 
1035,  p.  375),  that  *'  the  Catholic  clergymen  have  the 
greatest  control  over  the  teachers  in  most  instances." 
True,  you  profess,  in  the  appointment,  to  require  proof 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  master,  and  you  reserve 
the  power  of  dismissing  him  if  he  should  be  found 
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incompetent ;  but  you  are  not  to  exercise  this  power 
unless  his  incompetence  is  proved ;  and  the  channel  of 
proof  is  the  local  patron,  that  is,  the  priest.  The 
specimen  which  I  have  given  of  a  master  being  re- 
appointed,  and  maintained  for  many  months  in  his 
situation  by  the  priest,  though  you  had  yourselves 
dismissed  him  for  dwinkenness,  shows  with  whom  lies 
the  control ;  and  I  beg  you  to  ask  Mr.  Price,  who  can 
tell  you  of  a  yet  more  instructive  case.*  There  was  a 
master  (he  can  tell  you  where),  whom  he  reported  to 
you  as  the  demoraliser  f  of  children,  as  the  disturber  J 
of  his  neighbourhood,  as  a  tippler,§  as  a  complete 
failure,  as  having  not  one  redeeming  quality;  whom 
your  own  ||  inspector  pronounced  both  negligent 


*  See  the  evidence  of  J.  F.  Kelly,  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Lords' 
Committee,  pp.  318-322. 

•f  P.  318.  "  On  looking  over  the  children's  copy-books  in  Erril 
school,  I  found  the  enclosed  very  demoralizing  piece  of  writing  as  a 
heading  for  a  future  copy.  I  think  such  sentiments  in  any  school 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  morals  which  were  inculcated  in 
it,  but  that  they  should  have  been  permitted  in  a  National  School  is 
quite  too  bad." — (Letter  of  Mr.  Price,  given  to  the  Lords'  Committee 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Board.) 

$  "  I  received  a  threatening  notice  to  prepare  my  coffin,  &c. 
The  notice  was  written  on  National  Education  paper,  and  that  led  to 
the  supposition  that  it  came  out  of  the  Erril  National  School." — 
(Evidence  of  Mr.  Price,  p.  312.) 

§  Disposed  to  tipple.  (Price,  p.  314,)  "  The  general  conduct  and 
competency  of  the  master  will  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny.  White,  the 
teacher  in  the  Erril  school,  is  certainly  a  complete  failure.  He  has 
not  one  redeeming  quality ;  in  fact  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  visit 
that  school."— (Price's  Letters,  as  given  in  by  the  Secretary,  p.  320.) 

||  It  appearing  from  the  inspector's  Report,  that  the  Erril 
National  School  is  not  conducted  with  efficiency,  that  the  teacher's 
neglectful  habits  disqualify  him  for  his  office,  that  the  school  was 
in  the  worst  state,  the  scholars  doing  next  to  nothing,  the  books 
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and  incompetent;  one  who  had  injured  the  school, 
and  thrown  it  into  a  state  of  disorganization ;  whom 
your  own  *  Model  Schoolmaster  declared  to  be 
very  inferior  in  acquirements,  and  incapable  of  being 
improved.  These  representations  were  made  to  your 
Board  in  the  spring  of  1834.  It  took  you  till  the 
autumn  of  1835  to  be  satisfied  of  the  facts,  but  at  last 
you  were  satisfied.  What  happened  ?  Did  you  dis- 
miss the  master  ?  Yes,  you  did.  Did  the  priest  dis- 
miss him  ?  He  did  not ;  on  the  contrary,-]-  he  said  he 
was  a  moral,  well-conducted  young  man,  always  in 
close  attendance  in  the  school ! !  But  when  you  were 
satisfied  of  the  contrary,  what  happened  ?  J  You  dis- 

almost  useless,  and  the  school- room  filthy  in  the  extreme." — 
(Letters  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Kelly,  Rep.  p.  320.) 

*  The  Commissioners  of  Education  have  had  submitted  to  them 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Training  and  Model 
Department  upon  White,  and  find  him  represented  as  a  person 
of  a  very  inferior  class  of  acquirements,  and  not  capable  of  being 
improved — (Letter  of  Mr.  Kelly,  p.  321.) 

f  The  above  character  of  Mr.  White  was  given  in  1834-5.  The 
priest  (Mr.  Treacy)  writes  thus  of  this  tippler,  demoralizer,  incom- 
petent teacher :  "  I  forwarded,  last  September,  to  you,  a  certificate 
of  the  teacher's  competency  and  attention.  He  continues  to  go  on 
very  much  to  my  satisfaction.  He  is  a  moral,  well-conducted  young 
man.  I  frequently  go  to  the  school,  and  always  find  him  in  close 
attendance."— (P.  319.) 

\  Mr.  Kelly,  Secretary  to  the  Board,  December,  1835:  "It 
appearing,  from  the  inspector's  Report,  that  the  teacher  of  the 
Erril  school  is  both  negligent  and  incompetent,  I  am  directed, 
&c.,  to  request  that  he  may  be  removed."  January,  1836 : 
Petition  of  priest  in  favour  of  White,  p.  341.  May,  1836  :  Mr. 
Kelly  to  the  priest :  "  The  inspector  states  that  the  school  was 
in  the  worst  state;  the  teacher's  neglectful  habits  disqualify  him 
for  his  office,  &c.  The  Board  direct  me  to  call  upon  you  for 
an  explanation,"  &c.  July,  1836:  Mr.  Kelly  to  the  priest: 
Repeat  the  order  of  the  Board  that  the  teacher  be  forthwith  removed. 
Oct.  1836:  Mr.  Kelly  to  the  priest :  "Board  ordered  the  salary  to 
D5 
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missed  him.  Did  he  go  ?  You  told  him  to  leave  the 
school.  Did  he  obey  you?  Ask  Mr.  Price.  You 
should  have  expelled  him  in  the  spring  of  1834,  for  his 
incompetency  was  gross.  You  tried  to  expel  him  in 
the  autumn  of  1835,  for  his  incompetency  was  proved. 
The  spring,  the  summer  of  1837  comes  round,  and 
finds  this  man,  this  man  without  a  single  redeeming 
quality,  this  tippler,  this  disturber,  safely  installed  in 
possession  of  the  school.  This  is  but  one  case.  Why 
do  I  select  it  ?  I  will  tell  you.  You  had  here  oppor- 
tunities of  detection  which  you  rarely  enjoy.  You  had 
assistance  from  your  own  correspondent  to  back  you 
against  the  priest,  which  you  seldom  possess.  The 
person  who  reported  to  you  the  guilt  of  the  master, 
was  a  gentleman  whom  you  could  not  suspect,  the 
agent  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  the  patron  of  your 
schools,  himself  a  patron,  who  had  established  several 
schools,  the  advocate  of  your  system,  the  correspondent 
of  your  Board.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  flagrant, 
the  case  most  gross,  the  incapacity  plain  even  to  your- 
selves, the  crimes  palpable  even  to  your  inspector. 
Yet,  because  the  priest  protected  the  master,  you  could 
not  wrench  him  from  the  school ;  you  wrote,  you  wrote 

be  discontinued,  and  not  to  be  restored  until  a  proper  person  be 
appointed."  But  Nov.  1836,  Mr.  Kelly  to  the  priest:  "I  request 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  up  White  to  this  office,  '  his 
travelling  expences  will  be  defrayed : ' "  and  Nov.  24,  1836,  we 
find  a  minute  of  the  Board,  at  which,  along  with  Dr.  Sadlier,  were 
present,  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Carlile,  "Ordered,  that 
the  minute  discontinuing  the  salary  to  the  Erril  school  be  varied, 
and  that  White  be  admitted  for  training  in  the  present  class  of 
teachers."  To  carry  on  this  curious  history  in  chronological  order, 
Mr.  Price  informs  the  Committee  that  White,  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Price  was  giving  evidence,  May,  1837,  was  in  possession  of  the  Erril 
tchool. 
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again,  you  dropt  the  attempt  in  despair,  you  resumed 
it  because  Mr.  Price  was  offended ;  again  you  tried  to 
expel  the  master.  To  pacify  the  priest,  you  left  the 
master ;  then  Mr.  Price  resumed  his  threat ;  you  tried 
to  browbeat  and  silence  Mr.  Price ;  he  was  firm  and 
would  not  be  silenced;  you  resumed  in  terror  your 
attempt ;  you  set  yourselves  upon  the  master ;  you 
coaxed;  you  bullied;  ^ou  ordered  him  out  of  the 
school ;  he  would  not  go ;  you  put  him  upon  trial ;  the 
trial  only  further  proved  his  incapacity ;  you  wheedled 
him  up  to  Dublin  to  see  if  you  could  reform  him; 
you  found  him  incapable  of  reformation ;  your  Model 
Schoolmaster  pronounced  him  incurable.  Unreformed, 
unchanged,  branded  by  your  correspondent,  stigmatized 
by  your  inspector,  denounced  by  your  Model  School- 
master; this  tippler,  demoraliser,  careless,  useless,  in- 
competent man,  returns  in  triumph  to  your  school. 
You  have  the  fear  of  exposure  before  you ;  you  have 
the  terrors  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
over  you ;  you  have  the  threats  of  Mr.  Price  in  your 
ears ;  you  have  your  own  warnings  in  your  breast. 
The  case  will  become  public  ;  it  will  expose  your  inca- 
pacity. You  would  give  the  world  to  wind  it  up,  and 
to  remove  the  master.  You  have  tried  to  remove  him, 
but  the  priest  has  determined  that  he  shall  not  be 
removed  ;  and  there,  quiet  and  comfortable,  in  defiance 
of  your  Board,  in  despite  of  your  power,  nestling  under 
the  priest's  wing,  sits  your  amiable  master,  laughing  at 
Mr.  Price,  and  smiling  contempt  at  you.  Tell  me 
now,  I  pray  you,  whether  the  Board  or  the  priest 
governs  your  schools  ?  When  you  have  satisfied  me 
upon  this  case,  I  shall  be  happy  to  pass  to  others 
equally  curious.  I  can  furnish  you  with  as  many  cases 
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as  you  shall  call  for.  Meantime  I  pause.  It  would 
be  wasting  my  time  and  yours,  if,  after  this  flagrant 
proof  of  your  utter  impotence,  I  condescended  further 
to  argue  the  question,  whether  you  or  the  priest  place 
and  keep  the  master  within  the  schools.  But  this  I 
may  be  allowed  in  conclusion  to  observe.  I  have 
visited  many  of  your  schools  in  Ulster — many  in  Lein- 
ster.  I  have  met  with  three  in  Ulster  (which  were 
your  Protestant  schools),  where  Protestants  were  the 
managers,  and  the  masters  Protestants.  But  in  all  the 
others  I  found,  as  your  inspectors  did,  the  master 
under  the  priest's  control;  and  on  inquiring  of  him 
who  placed  him  there,  I  found,  in  every  case,  that 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  priest.  All  that  he 
knew  of  you  was,  that  you  sent  a  gentleman  once 
a-year  to  make  an  entry  in  his  register,  and  that  you 
handed  him,  and  that  even  through  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  his  annual  salary ;  but  the  priest  he  knew  inti- 
mately. He  had  placed  him  in  the  school ;  he  could 
sweep  the  children  out  of  the  school;  he  could  turn 
him  out.  He  was  a  frequent  visitant ;  he  knew  every 
one  of  his  proceedings.  You  will  not  wonder  that 
I  should  have  found  the  master  trampling  on  your 
orders,  to  obey  those  of  the  priest ;  or  that  I  should 
have  learned  from  him,  in  every  case  in  which  I  put 
the  question,  that  he  met  the  children  every  Sunday  in 
the  Popish  chapel  to  indoctrinate  them  in  Popery, 
and,  with  all  his  influence  as  master,  to  imbue  them 
with  its  vilest  tenets ;  that  Dr.  Murray's  system  had 
been  effectual;  that  every  one  of  your  masters  were 
"  very  sincere  Roman  Catholics,"  and  were  not  liable 
to  be  led  away  from  the  priests  by  any  motives  of 
interest. 
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The  appointment  of  the  masters  by  the  priests  is 
therefore  uniform.  The  power  of  the  priests  over 
your  masters  is  absolute. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


VIII. 

THE    OBJECT    OF    THE    PRIEST    IN    COLLECTING 
CHILDREN    INTO    SCHOOLS. 

REV.  SIR, — I  have  now  proved  to  you  that  the 
priests  appoint  your  schoolmasters.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  much  interest  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  objects  of  the  priests  in  education.  It  is  clear 
that  they  have  great  power  in  regulating  your  National 
Schools.  Let  us  ascertain  to  what  objects  they  direct 
it.  Some  persons  say  that  the  Popish  priesthood  are 
opposed  to  education.  Why,  then,  are  they  found  sup- 
porting your  schools?  On  this  point,  as  on  many 
others,  we  mistake  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  We  think  it  shallow.  In  fact,  it  is  profound ; 
but  our  view  of  it  is  superficial.  Two  very  distin- 
guished priests,  Dr.  Wiseman  and  Dean  Macnamara, 
were  examined  by  the  Committee  of  1835 — 6  on 
Education.  To  those  who  have  not  watched  the  policy 
of  the  priesthood,  that  evidence  will  appear  embarrass- 
ing. To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  consistent 
and  clear.  Dr.  Wiseman  informs  the  Committee,  that 
his  Church  pays  the  utmost  attention  to  popular  educa- 
tion. He  says,  that  in  Italy  the  education  of  the  poor 
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is  specially  attended  to  ;  that  in  every  commune  in  the 
Roman  states,  there  is  a  free  school  ;  in  every  quarter 
in  Rome,  there  is  the  same.  It  will  delight  you  to 
learn,  that  in  Rome  there  is  a  Board  of  National 
Education.  There  are,  besides,  religious  orders  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  ;  and 
there  are  colleges  and  seminaries,  generally  gratuitous, 
and  largely  endowed,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  most  advanced.  For 
females,  there  are  schools,  schools  of  industry,  and 
schools  of  general  instruction.  In  fact,  according  to 
Dr.  Wiseman,  there  never  was  a  country  so  favoured 
as  the  Papal  States  —  so  drilled  through  and  through 
with  popular  education.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  these 
states.  Popular  education,  he  tells  us,  equally  prevails 
in  Tuscany  ;  he  might  have  added,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Naples,  in  Spain,  and  in  France.  In  France  the  Freres 
Ignorantins  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  educating 
the  people,  and  upwards  of  50,000  children  are 
gathered  in  their  schools.  Dr.  Doyle  informs  us,  that 
the  same  attention  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to  education 
prevails  in  Ireland;  and  Dean  Macnamara  confirms 
the  anxiety  of  the  priests  on  this  subject,  and  speaks 
of  the  brothers  of  Christian  instruction,  who,  like 
the  Freres  Ignorantins^  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
of  educating  children.  Your  inspectors  will  inform 
you  how  many  children  are  in  the  hands  of  these  monks. 
I  myself  found  a  school  of  some  hundreds  under  their 
charge  at  Thurles.  Nuns  there  are  also,  and  friars, 
who  educate  children  gratuitously.  So  enraptured 
was  my  Lord  Lansdowne  with  their  zeal,  that  he  has 
taken  pains  to  inform  the  public  that  he  departed  from 
his  general  rule,  and  pushed  his  subscriptions  into 
Connaught,  that  he  might  reach  the  pocket  of  a 
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sedulous  friar. ,  If,  then,  we  are  to  believe  this  con- 
current testimony,  our  notion  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  are  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  people,  is  an 

«  error.  One  thing  to  be  sure  is  staggering,  that  it  \  N 
appears  that  these  zealous  exertions  of  the  priests  are  J  J 
never  blessed  with  success.  In  the  countries  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  people  are  marked,  not  as  you 
would  suppose,  by  knowledge,  but  by  gross  ignorance. 
In  Italy,  as  every  traveller  knows,  the  peasantry  are  // 
extremely  illiterate.  In  Rome,  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  can  either  read  or  write.  In  Naples,  the  case 
is  worse.  In  Spain,  worse  still ;  and  in  France,  till 
the  present  century,  the  peasantry  were  barbarously 
ignorant.  In  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of 
these  pious  fraternities,  the  people  were  till  lately 
untaught.  Your  Board  was  established  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  the  peasantry.  How  are  these  two 
facts  to  be  reconciled ;  the  priests  busy  instructing  the 
people,  and  the  people  prostrate  in  ignorance  ?  If  you 
tell  me  that  the  Irish  priests  were  too  poor  to  establish 
schools,  that  reason  does  not  apply  to  Italy  or  Spain  ; 
to  Spain,  where  the  Government  for  centuries  did 
whatever  the  priests  directed ;  to  Italy,  where,  as  Dr. 
Wiseman  says,  the  institutions  for  education  at  this 
day  abound^  How  do  we  explain  these  facts,  these 
apparent  contradictions?  Quite  easily.  When  the 
,  priests  say,  when  Dr.  Wiseman  and  Dean  Macnamara 
\  say,  that  they  are  zealous  for  popular  education,  let  us 
^  observe  what  they  mean  by  education.  They  do  not 
mean  what  wedo — the  development  of  the  faculties,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  They  mean  gathering  children 
into  rooms,  which  they  facetiously  call  schools,  in  which 
they  are  put  under  the  charge  of  a  priest  or  a  monk ; 
and  the  object  of  these  saintly  gentlemen  is  to  make 
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them  commit  to  memory  catechisms  and  long  prayers, 
to  repeat  the  "  Hail,  Mary,"  and  the  doctrine,  to 
impress  on  them  an  abject  fear  of  the  Church,  and 
a  heavy  awe  of  the  priest ;  and  thus  to  develope  in  full 
force  the  passions  of  terror  and  superstition;  but  where 
they  see  any  feelings  of  virtue  springing,  they  nip 
them ;  any  rising  of  the  faculties,  they  repress  it ;  any 
quickening  of  the  intellect,  they  check  it ;  so  that  their 
pupils,  barely  able  to  read,  and  reading,  if  at  all,  with 
pain,  untrained  to  think,  and  practised  only  in  formal 
observances,  come  out  the  ready  instruments  for  the 
priests'  dominion.  Do  you  think  I  draw  a  false 
picture  of  Popish  education  ?  I  will  show  you  that  I 
do  not;  I  will  show  it  you  from  their  own  statements. 
First,  hear  Dr.  Wiseman.  He  tells  you  that  all  the 
masters  in  Rome,  and  throughout  the  Roman  states, 
are  priests.  (P.  25.)  That  no  one  can  teach  in  a 
school  without  the  permission  of  the  National  Board, 
and  the  National  Board  is  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood.  There  being  this  difference,  by  the 
by,  between  your  Board  and  theirs,  that  you  have  a 
preponderance  of  Protestants,  while  one  priest  manages 
you  all;  in  the  Roman  Board  there  are  none  but 
priests.  Then,  as  to  the  teaching  of  these  Reverend 
masters,  Dr.  Wiseman  informs  us  that  the  text-book  in 
school  is  the  catechism.  Drilling  children  from  morning 
to  night  in  a  catechism  is  a  pleasant  mode  of  teaching ; 
and  when  I  explain  to  you  hereafter  what  the  catechism 
contains,  you  will  understand  how  profitable  it  must 
be.  In  Spain,  the  schools,  as  Inglis  and  Jonnes  both 
concur  in  telling  us,  are  places  where  Popish  dogmas, 
and  catechisms,  and  nothing  else,  are  taught  from 
morning  to  night.  There,  as  in  Rome,  Jesuits,  Maes- 
trepie,  nuns  and  friars  of  every  colour,  are  the  teachers. 
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In  France,  the  system  was  till  lately  the  same;  and 
as  Mons.  Jonnes  tells  us,  the  Freres  Ignorantins  highly 
deserved  their  name.  To  show  you  how  complete  is 
the  system,  Dr.  Wiseman  was  forced  to  admit  to  the 
Committee  that  the  Lancasterian,  or  Mutual  Instruction 
System,  was  strictly  prohibited  in  the  Roman  States. 
It  was  so,  in  like  manner,  in  France ;  Napoleon  intro- 
duced it  there.— , The  Bourbons,  true  servants  of  the 
Church,  tried,  on  their  restoration,  to  exclude  it.  It 
is  not  tolerated  in  Spain.  The  Government  have  tried 
to  introduce  it  in  Naples,  but  have  failed.  It  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  priests  in  Tuscany ;  and  only 
carried  there  because  the  influence  of  the  priests  in 
Tuscany  is  weaker  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  What  is 
their  objection  to  the  Lancasterian  system?  Dr. 
Wiseman  has  no  idea ;  he  is  quite  puzzled  to  account 
for  it.  "  I  think  it  must  have  arisen,"  he  says,  "  from 
its  having  been  found  not  to  be  so  conducive  to  the 
morality  of  the  children."  We  can  supply  the  reason. 
The  Lancasterian  system  stimulates  the  faculties — 
develops  the  intellect,  and  therefore  the  priests  won't 
endure  it.  It  traverses  all  their  views  of  popular 
instruction.  You  will  begin  to  perceive  the  priestly 
meaning  of  education.  That  you  may  perceive  it 
more  clearly,  and  observe  that  they  mean  the  same 
thing  all  the  world  over,  I  will  mention  to  you  what 
was  discovered  at  Manchester.  There  is  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  school  in  Manchester,  out  of  which 
hundreds  of  children  are  paraded  every  Easter,  to  show 
how  the  Romish  Church  cares  for  her  children.  It 
was  discovered,  however,  by  the  chaplain  in  the  gaol, 
that  these  children,  so  educated,  were  scarce  ever  able 
to  read,  and  were  brutally  ignorant.  How  did  this 
happen  ?  From  a  very  simple  cause.  It  turned  out 
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that  the  Popish  system  of  instruction,  in  the  heart  of 
Manchester,  was  the  same  as  in  the  heart  of  Rome. 
The  children  were  drilled  in  catechisms  and  dogmas, 
and  made  to  bow,  and  cringe,  and  crawl  before  the 
priest;  and  this  was  all  the  education  they  received. 
The  little  reading  they  got  was  so  imperfect,  that  in  a 
year  or  two  it  fled  from  their  minds.  The  same  was 
the  fact  in  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Grant  (now  Lord  Glenelg), 
and  Mr.  Burnet,  the  Voluntary  minister,  inform  us. 
The  priests'  schools  were  schools  for  drilling  the  pupils 
in  Popery.  The  hedge  schools  were  left  without 
superintendence,  and  in  them  nothing  was  taught,  or 
worse  than  nothing.  For  notwithstanding  the  burning 
zeal  of  those  monks  whom  Lord  Lansdowne  patronizes, 
Mr.  Grant  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  hedge 
schools  were  filled  with  the  most  immoral  books,  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  most  immoral  masters.  Dr. 
Wiseman  has  shown  a  scrupulous  anxiety  for  the  morals 
of  children.  To  believe  him,  the  priests  are  quite  too 
sensitive  on  that  head.  Mr.  Burnet,  who  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  the  heart  of  them  in  Cork,  tells  a  different 
story.  "  The  immoral  books,"  he  says,  "  read  in  the 
hedge  schools,  are  never  discountenanced  by  the  priests, 
who  could  have  removed  them,  at  once,  if  they  had  been 
so  disposed."  That  they  could  have  done  this  he  makes 
plain : — "  In  the  schools  where  the  Bible  is  read,  the 
priests  prohibit  attendance.  The  people  are  very  un- 
willing to  obey,  but  the  priests  compel  them,  by 
threatening  them  with  the  loss  of  sacraments."  And 
then,  he  adds,  "  I  should  not  fairly  represent  Catho- 
licity did  I  not  add,  that  there  are  Catholic  books  in 
general  circulation  in  the  country,  that  are  subversive 
of  every  first  principle  of  morality  and  religion.  It  is 
well  known  by  the  priesthood  that  these  books  are  in 
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circulation ;  they  could  prevent  their  circulation,  as 
they  prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  have  never  made  any  attempt  to 
prevent  their  circulation."  And  again,  Mr.  Burnet 
says,  "  every  species  of  education  has  been  opposed  by 
the  priests  of  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  they  do  nothing  to 
promote  it  except  in  towns,  where,  from  the  efforts  of 
Protestants  in  the  cause  of  education,  they  feel  them- 
selves compelled  to  do  something  ;  but  in  the  country 
it  is  altogether  neglected.  The  priests  do  not  encourage 
the  children  to  attend  the  schools  in  the  country." 
(P.  300.)  You  will  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Burnet 
should  add  (p,  472),  "  that  the  permanency  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  as  the  religion  of 
the  people,  would  effectually  prevent  the  education  of 
the  peasantry."  The  education  of  the  peasantry,  and 
the  permanency  of  the  priests'  power,  are,  he  says, 
things  incompatible.  Your  brother  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Blake,  admits  the  same  thing ;  for  he  says  ("  Com. 
Report,"  1825,  p.  146),  "  That  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  information  of  the  people,  the  influence  of 
the  priest  would  be  diminished."  If  Mr.  Blake  is 
right  in  that  opinion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  priest,  who 
is  quite  as  acute  as  Mr.  Blake,  will  fiercely  oppose  the 
spread  of  that  knowledge  which  is  to  subvert  his 
power.  From  these  facts  two  conclusions  follow ;  they 
mark  the  sort  of  education  which  the  priests  favour, 
and  the  sort  of  education  which  a  system  like  yours, 
favoured  by  them,  must  give.  The  first  object  of  the 
priests,  in  every  country  in  which  they  have  power,  is 
to  establish  schools  under  their  influence;  and  the 
reason  why  they  establish  schools  at  all  is  a  very  sound 
one.  If  they  left  the  children  without  some  semblance 
of  education,  the  people  would  originate  schools  for 
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them,  and  they  might  thus  acquire  instruction.  By 
taking  the  schools  into  their,  own  hands,  the  priesthood 
secure  that  no  knowledge  shall  reach  the  people. 
Accordingly,  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in 
/  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  you  find  the  country  j 
1  covered  with  schools — and  schools  in  the  hands  of  - 
^.the  priest.  And  so  long  as  the  State  remains  under 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
schools  are  such  as  I  have  described,  bigoted,  formal, 
superstitious  haunts ;  places  in  which  the  dull  minds 
S^£  of  the  children  are  hammered,  as  on  a  forge,  into  a 
hardened  bigotry. *  But  when  the  State  becomes  more 
enlightened,  and  escapes  from  the  gripe  of  the  Romish 
Church,  there  arises  a  demand  for  a  better  system  of 
teaching.^  The  priests  resist  this  as  long  as  possible  ; 
and  when  it  can  be  no  longer  withstood,  they  introduce 
into  their  schools  such  improvements  as  they  find 
absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy  the  popular  demands. 
In  France,  t\\e  Freres  Ignorantins,  who  for  centuries 
taught  nothing  but  dogmas,  have  now  introduced  into 
their  schools  several  branches  of  instruction.  The 
schools  of  Tuscany  are  improved,  and  in  both  these 
countries  the  cause  is  the  same.  The  Government 
is  more  liberal,  and  the  influence  of  the  priest  has 
diminished;  but  where  the  power  of  the  Church  re- 
mains absolute,  there  the  education  of  the  people  is  of 
the  bigoted  kind  which  I  have  described,  and  the 
barometer  of  education  rises  or  falls  in  a  country  just 
as  the  pressure  of  the  priests  upon  the  Government  is 
uncontrolled  or  limited.  The  same  has  been  the 
history  of  education  in  Ireland.  .  So  long  as  the  Pro- 
testants left  the  Roman  Catholics  alone,  the  priests 
allowed  the  people  to  remain  in  the  grossest  ignorance. 
Not  one  farthing  from  their  ample  salaries  did  they 
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ever  give  to  endow  a  country  school ;  and  the  filthiest 
books,  the  most  scandalous  novels,  were  allowed,  as  the 
Commissioners  found  in  1825,  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  children .  The  Protestants,  however,  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  began 
to  establish  in  Ireland  educational  societies  and  schools ; 
then  the  priests,  as  Mr.  Burnet  says,  were  obliged  to 
establish  schools,  or  to  lose  the  children,  and  some  few  i 
improvements  found  their  way  into  the  Popish  schools.  /  — 
But  it  deserves  remark  of  what  character  are  the  im- 
provements thus  introduced  by  the  priests.  Examine 
the  nature  and  progress  of  them,  whether  in  the  schools 
of  the  Ignorantins  in  France,  or  of  the  Christian 
brothers  in  Ireland;  you  will  find,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  priests'  schools  always  follow,  they  never 
anticipate,  the  improvements  introduced  in  other 
schools.  The  monks  who  teach  them  are  remarkable 
only  for  ignorance ;  they  are  so  in  France.  Your 
own  inspectors  will  inform  you  that  they  have  found 
them  so  in  Ireland.*  Whatever  changes  they  introduce, 
they[do  reluctantly,  lagging  behind,  and  slowly  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  other  schools  ;  and  again  observe, 
that  those  amendments  always  run  in  one  course. 
There  is  no  improvement  in  the  moral  training,  or  in 
the  general  intellectual  culture  of  the  school ;  the  im- 
provements are  all  in  those  branches  which  have  the 
least  tendency  to  make  the  children  think  and  exercise 
their  own  faculties^.  Thus  the  branches  of  instruction 
chieHjT  taught,  are  writing,  arithmetic,  up  to  the 
elements  of  mathematics;  that  is,  the  children  are 
taught  to  count  or  to  write — but  to  read,  imperfectly — 
to  think,  not  at  all.  The  object  is  to  exercise  the 
faculties,  if  they  must  be  exercised,  with  abstract  pro- 
*  See  Lords'  Evidence,  pp.  700,  725. 
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keep  clear  of  all  moral  questions.     The 
rather  have  the  peasant  a  dolt  than  edu- 
^  he  must  be  educated,  he  teaches  him  the 
use  of  his  fingers,  the  use  of  figures,  any  thing  but  the 
right  use  of  his  faculties  and  feelings.     Moral  discus- 
c~        sions,  therefore,   they  avoid  with  instinctive  sagacity. 
)        A  people  quick  in  calculation  may  remain  superstitious ; 
(       but  a  people  reading,  thinking,  questioning,  will  soon 
(        throw  off  the  yoke  of  bigotry.    Accordingly,  the  priests 
use  the  salaries  which  you  give  them,    to   have  the 
children   better   taught  in  writing,   better   taught  in 
arithmetic,  better  taught  in  geography,  or  in  natural 
history  ;  but  as  to  questions  of  religion  or  morals,  their 
language  is — 

Procul — O  !  procul  este  profani, 
Exclamat  vates  totoque  absistite  luco. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  priesthood  hate  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  because  the  intelligent  reading  of  it  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  open  the  minds  of  children  on  moral 
questions.  That  also  is  the  reason  why  they  like  your 
ft  mode  of  teaching  the  Scriptures,  because  by  it  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  children  ever  being  brought  to  feel 
and  understand  them.  In  one  word,  the  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  like  that  of  the  Pagan  or  the 
Hindoo,  is  a  sheer  piece  of  priestcraft.  The  Popish 
priests  occupy  the  position  which  the  Etrurian  priests 
did  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  Republic,  which  their 
augurs  continued  to  do  through  the  history  of  Rome. 
They  are  an  oligarchy,  possessing  despotic  power,  and 
their  despotism  is  preserved,  not  by  bayonets,  but  by 
the  influence  of  superstition  on  the  minds  of  men.  It 
was  the  fear  of  mysterious  punishments  overtaking  the 
offender  which  long  supported  the  oligarchy  of  Venice. 
It  is  the  like  terror,  though  caused  by  its  dread  of 


s 
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future  as  well  as  of  present  punishments,  which  supports 
the    priestly   oligarchy  of  Rome.     The    oligarchy    of 
Venice  encouraged  vice,  promoted  sensuality,  cherished 
passion,  encouraged  every  thing  which  would  turn  the 
people  from  thought,  and  immerse  them  in  the  stye  of 
debauchery.     And  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  (as  Mr.         '  < 
Burnet  says)  promote   immorality,    encourage    licen- 
tiousness,   sanction   lust,    allow  every  thing   but  free 
thought   and   independent   action.     If  a  man  addicts 
himself  to  vice,  if  he  wallows  in  sensual  indulgence,  he 
has  only  to  go  to  the  confessional,  pay  his  price,  and 
cleanse  himself  by  absolution.      If  he  has  a  load  of 
remorse  for  crime,  he  has  only  to  degrade  himself  to 
the  state  of  a  savage,  to  crawl  on  his  knees  on  the  hill 
of  Croagh  Patrick,  to  wade  through  mire  in  the  dirty 
well  of  Ardmore,  to  drink  the  puddle  of  Struel,  or  to 
lacerate  himself,  and  swallow  draughts  of  hot  water,  in 
the  assemblages  of  Lough  Dergh.     All  these  places, 
and  many  more,  resorted  to  every  year  by  thousands  of 
Irish,  show  what  are  the  degradations  to  which  Popery 
beats  down  its  victims.     And  to  these   places   their 
f  bishops  and  their  priests  despatch  them.     Ay,  tens 
tijfr  priests  draw  revenue  from  these  resorts  of  brutal  pollu-       - 
tion,  where  the  degradation  of  superstition  is  followed 
by  the  degradation  of  passion ;  and  Ardmore  with  its      / 
wells,  overlooked  by  priests,  presents,  in  the  evening  of    J 
its  day  of  Popish  ceremonies,  orgies  of  lust  at  which     *J 
Paganism  would   blush.      All  these  vices  the  priests    ^-"  . 
tolerate,   ay>  they  overlook,  they  deliberately  sanction.        '  '  ' 
JButJet  a  man  take  up  theJV^oLflfJjod,  let  him  read 
it,  and  IryTo  explain  it  to  his  cmT3ren ;  let  him  carry 
them  to  the  places  where  simple  men  will  teach  it,  and 
will  instruct  the  young  in  its  winning  tales ;  then  those 
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priests,  passive  under  every  display  of  vice,  winking 
at  the  pollutions  of  Lough  Dergh,  watching  with 
callous  eye  the  vices  of  Struel,  will  awaken  into 
a  transport  of  fury,  will  hurry  forward,  drive  the 
children  from  school,  tear  the  Book  of  God  from 
the  parent's  grasp,  and,  if  he  will  not  surrender  it, 
they  will  hurl  against  him  every  hateful  imprecation 
— mark  him  from  the  altar — curse  him  in  the  chapel ; 
and  having  placed  the  victim  before  their  pack  of 
\  blood-hounds,  they  will  halloo  them  upon  him,  and 
wash  out  the  crime  in  his  blood.  T-vxl^^"" 

Yet  it  is  to  such  a  priesthood,  with  such  objects,  that 
you  commit  the  education  of  the  Irish  children.  These 
enemies  to  truth,  to  popular  liberty,  and  to  popular  in- 
struction, you  hail  as  ministers  of  religion.  You  cor- 
respond with  them,  you  advise  with  them,  you  take 
them  into  your  councils,  you  adopt  their  plans.  They 
choose  your  schoolmasters — they  superintend  your 
schools.  It  is  criminal,  you  tell  us,  to  allow  the 
children  of  Ireland  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  It  is. 
But  there  is  a  greater  crime ;  and  a  far  more  weighty 
responsibility  lies  upon  those  who  gather  together  the 
Irish  children,  sweep  them  from  the  hill  and  the 
morass,  the  lane  and  the  hovel,  into  schools  where  the 
tools  of  such  a  priesthood  receive  them,  break  down 
*s  their  minds  under  a  load  of  superstition,  drug  them 

yvith  the  opiate  of  false  doctrines,  blind  the  mental  eye, 
lestroy  all  the  nerves  of  virtue,  and  then  cast  them  out 
Irunk,  blind,  and  staggering,  to  reel  through  the  filth 
>f  every  lust,  till  in  some  act  of  fierce  revenge,  they 
lake  the  burning  passion  which  this  training  has  in- 
lamed.  Of  the  various  evils  heaped  upon  Ireland, 
here  has  been  none  heavier  than  this.  It  has  been 
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reserved  for  these  days  to  show  us  that  there  is  no  / 
policy  which  a  Government  can  adopt,  so  deadly  as  / 
that  which  affects  the  source  of  popular  morals.  — 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


IX. 


THE  BOOKS  UPON  RELIGION  READ  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

REV.  SIR, — I  have  now  laid  before  you  the  objects 
which  the  priests  have  in  view  in  educating  the  people. 
They  would  rather  that  the  people  were  taught  nothing 
but  superstition  ;  at  all  events,  they  insist  that  they 
shall  be  taught  neither  religion  nor  morals ;  on  this 
point  they  are  quite  decided.  Their  schools,  if  left  to  N 
their  own  conduct,  teach  nothing  but  Popery ;  but  if 
forced  to  introduce  knowledge  into  them,  they  take  care 
that  it  shall  never  be  the  knowledge  either  of  religious 
or  of  moral  truth  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  priests 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  your  National  Schools.  They 
support  them  throughout  the  country — they  patronize 
them — they  enter  them  in  the  list  of  their  institutions. 
"  Are  the  Catholic  clergy  favourable  to  the  present 
system?"  asks  the  Committee  of  1836  of  Dean  Macna- 
mara.  "  To  a  man  ;  our  bishop  makes  it  a  point  with  his 
clergy  to  establish,  in  their  respective  parishes,  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Board."  (P.  370.)  The  Pro- 
testants, indeed,  fly  from  your  schools — the  Protestant 
clergy  hurry  away  from  them  ;  but  nuns  and  friars, 
monks  and  priests,  are  seen  grouped  around  them  ; 
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black  brothers  and  gray,  lay  brothers  and  clerical,  nuns 
with  white  hoods  and  long  rosaries,  are  to  be  found  in 
them ;  and  the  priests  who  praise  the  schools  of  Rome 
approve  of  yours.  This  is  ominous.  I  would  not  draw 
too  hasty  conclusions  from  it ;  but  you  will  admit  that  it 
has  a  suspicious  appearance.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
priests  are  easily  deceived.  I  am  sure  there  are  few 
firmer  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects — they  would  not 
sacrifice  these  for  any  consideration,  and  yet  they  seem 
to  be  of  opinion  that  their  objects  are  promoted  by 
your  schools.  You  think  they  have  a  tendency  to 
spread  knowledge  and  undermine  Popery.  You  can 
hardly  suppose  that  that  is  the  impression  of  the  priests, 
and  yet  with  one  voice,  do  they  applaud  your  National 
School. 

This  is  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Here  is  another. 
It  is  not  that  the  moderate  priests,  and  those  who 
would  tolerate  some  instruction,  favour  your  schools. 
The  most  ferocious,  the  most  intolerant,  those  who 
push  the  doctrines  of  Popery  to  the  furthest  point, 
they,  strange  to  say,  are  the  men  who,  of  all  others, 
cherish  your  schools.  There  are  some  priests  whom 
every  one  that  has  read  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittees of  Parliament  knows  to  have  made  themselves 
notorious  for  furious  bigotry.  Dr.  Nolan  has  made 
himself  celebrated  in  the  county  Carlow  for  those 
political  circulars,  by  which  he  has  encouraged  his 
priests  to  take  that  part  in  the  elections  which  has  dis- 
graced them.  Father  Maher  has  been  the  spokesman 
at  almost  all  the  violent  mob  meetings  which  have  for 
years  signalized  Carlow  and  Queen's  county.  We  have 
the  Parliamentary  Evidence  of  his  conduct  in  1835 — 
of  language  in  which  deadly  ferocity  is  breathed  forth 
in  frantic  imprecations — of  act?  congenial  to  his  lan- 
guage. Priest  Kehoe  is  not  behind  him  in  fury.  His 
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execrations  from  the  altar,  his  incentives  to  violence, 
his  halloo  to  blood,  still  ring  in  the  ears  of  all  who 
have  read  the  public  records  of  these  scenes. 

Yet  Dr.  Nolan,  Father  Maher,  Priest  Kehoe,  are 
the  favourers,  the  patrons  of  your  schools.  I  know 
not  how  many  Dr.  Nolan  has  promoted.  Father  Maher 
watched  over  one.  Several  schools  enjoy  the  benignant 
favour  of  the  mild  Priest  Kehoe.  Think  what  must  be 
the  doctrines  which  distil,  like  dew,  into  the  children's 
minds,  from  the  lips  of  these  saintly  patrons.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  specimens  of  priestly  gentleness  which 
overlook  your  schools.  Dr.  M'Hale  is  their  active 
patron ;  Priest  Connolly,  I  presume  also  Priest  Hughes, 
select  your  masters  and  correspond  with  your  Board. 
What  must  be  the  sentiments  instilled  into  the  children 
when  the  following  are  the  sentiments  of  the  patrons 
of  your  schools  ? — Priest  Hughes  tells  his  congregation 
"  to  prepare  their  pitchforks,  well  sharpened,  to  stick 
any  persons  who  may  come  to  read  the  Scriptures  ;  to 
hunt  them  with  stones,  and  halloo  the  dogs  after  them," 
&c.  Dr.  M'Hale  praises  his  priests  for  desiring  their 
people  "  to  hold  no  manner  of  communication  with  the 
Protestants,  for  their  preaching  is  hellish  and  devilish." 
Priest  Connolly,  your  confidential  correspondent^  whom 
your  secretary  requests  to  give  his  attention  to  your 
National  Schools,  in  order  that  the  Commissioners' 
Rules  may  be  adhered  to,  commands  his  flock  "to 
have  scalding  water  ready,  and  the  men  to  have  their 
pitchforks  well  sharpened,  and  to  knock  down  the  Pro- 
testants with  the  first  weapon  which  comes  to  hand  !  " 

*  The  Lords'  Evidence,  p.  373.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board 
writes  to  Priest  Connolly,  of  the  pitchfork  and  scalding  water  noto- 
riety, "  Will  you  set  the  national  teacher  right,  and  let  him  learn 
that  one  of  the  duties  of  his  office  is  to  conduct  himself  in  goodwill 
towards  all  men." 

E  2 
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Need  I  multiply  cases ;  need  I  tell  you  of  another  of 
your  managers,  Father  Hickey,  who  calls  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  "  imps  from  the  draw-farm  of  hell ; "  or 
Priest  Burke,  who  says  that  the  day  is  coming  when 
heresy  shall  be  put  down,  and  "  Ireland,  once  Catholic, 
shall  be  Catholic  again  ?  "  or  other  cases  which  I  might 
accumulate  of  equally  ferocious  bigotry  ?  Need  we 
wonder  at  the  character  of  the  masters  selected  by 
such  patrons ;  of  one  *  master  who  drove  away  the 
children  of  a  Roman  Catholic  farmer  from  his  school, 
because  he  had  presumed  to  vote  for  his  Protestant 
landlord ;  of  another  f  schoolmaster,  employed  by  the 
priests  to  suborn  witnesses  to  swear  falsely  against  the 
military  ;  of  another  J,  dismissed  from  the  Coast  Guard 
as  a  steel-boy,  who  was  in  the  practice  of  swearing  in 
ruffians,  with  the  declared  object  of  putting  down  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  freeing  Ireland  from  the  yoke 
of  the  English  Government ;  of  another,  who  had  com- 
mitted all  manner  of  depredations ;  another,  notorious 
for  drunkenness ;  of  another,  who  terrified  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Price,  out  of  his  propriety ;  put  him, 
and  now  keeps  him,  in  bodily  fear  ?  Can  we  wonder 
that  in  your  schools  the  children  shall  write  in  their 
copy-books  blessings  upon  the  murderer,  and  curses 
upon  the  Protestant  ?  that  they  are  taught  to  inscribe, 
"  Eternal  bloom  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
crown  to  its  right  owner,"  who  may  be  the  Pope,  or 
Mr.  O'Connell,  but  is  not,  I  fear,  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign ?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  bulk  of  your  masters 
are,  as  I  myself  discovered,  merely  the  old  hedge- 
schoolmasters  transferred  into  your  schools  ;  that  if  the 
boards  are  changed,  the  actors  and  the  play  are  the 
same  ?  The  ringleaders  of  sedition,  and  the  teachers 
of  filthy  books  in  hedge  schools,  are  now  removed  to 
*  L«  rds'  Comm.  Evidence,  p.  535,  and  p.  525, 
f  Ibid.  p.  499,  &c.  $  Ibid.  p.  413,  &c.  to  421. 
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inculcate  vice  and  treason  on  a  larger  scale,  at  the 
public  expense.  I  do  not  wonder  that  when  there  is 
an  outrage  perpetrated  in  a  neighbourhood,  men  should 
turn,  as  Mr.  Price  did,  to  the  National  School,  as  the 
source  of  it;  and  should  tremble,  though  not,  perhaps, 
in  that  paroxysm  of  terror  into  which  poor  Mr.  Price 
was  thrown,  at  the  National  Schoolmaster  as  the  ring- 
leader of  the  outrage.  I  must  not  mention  names,  be- 
cause you  would  treat  me  as  you  did  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  being  unable  to  silence  the  charges,  you 
would  try  to  crush  the  assailant.  I  cannot  afford  to 
expose  myself  to  the  vindictive  persecution  of  a  Board 
who  may  use  public  money  to  oppress  private  indivi- 
duals; but  hereafter,  when  I  receive  the  protection  of 
another  place,  I  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  a 
store  of  remarkable  cases.  You  will  then  understand 
that  it  is  from  a  very  wide  induction  of  facts  that  I  am 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  your  schools  are  the  re- 
fuge of  every  destitute  and  profligate  character^  of  every 
one  who,  preferring  to  organize  Ribbon  Associations 
in  secret,  instead  of  heading  them  in  public,  finds  a 
convenient  shelter  within  your  schools.  That  if  there 
be  a  character  dissolute  in  morals,  but  hardened  in 
bigotry,  he  is  selected  as  the  master  of  your  schools, 
and  that  amongst  those  chapel  committees,  who  are 
the  Janissaries  of  the  priest,  who  execute  his  merciless 
orders,  and  wreak  his  vengeance,  should  there  be  one 
marked  by  dissembling  as  well  as  by  violence,  trained 
in  fraud  as  well  as  crime,  he  is  picked  out  by  the  priest 
as  the  master  of  the  National  School. 

After  this,  Sir,  it  is  inexpressibly  ludicrous  to  in- 
form us  that  you  are  training  schoolmasters,  "  whose 
conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting morality,  harmony,  and  good  order  in  the 
country  parts  of  Ireland,  and  that  your  masters,  trained 
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to  good  habits,  identified  in  interest  with  the  State,  and, 
therefore,  anxious  to  promote  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
lawful  authority,  you  are  confident  would  prove  a  body 
of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  in  promoting  civili- 
zation and  peace."  (Report  p.  33.)  Really  your  con- 
fidence is  marvellous  !  But  I  must  hasten  from  these 
points,  which  give  merely  a  distant  glance  into  the 
proceedings  of  your  schools,  to  throw  open  the  real 
scene,  and  to  expose,  in  all  their  deformity,  the  in- 
terior practices  of  your  schools. 

When  any  one  charges  your  National  system  with 
Infidelity,  you  have,  I  observe,  one  form  of  answer. 
After  laying  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  speaking 
grandiloquently  of  your  motives,  you  cover  your  assail- 
ant with  vituperation,  and  then  you  proceed  to  put  in 
two  pleas — one,  that  you  give  the  children  "  Scripture 
Extracts,"  which  shows  your  piety ;  the  other,  that  you 
devote  one  day  in  the  week  to  religious  instruction.  I 
have  noticed  the  first  plea.  Let  us  direct  attention  to 
the  second.  On  this  religious  day  "  you  encourage 
the  different  pastors  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  flocks."  (P.  x.  5.)  That 
is,  in  five-sixths  of  your  schools,  you  encourage  the 
priests  to  teach  Popery  to  the  children ;  next,  you  tell 
us  that  the  whole  system  of  your  instruction  (page  32), 
is  such  "  as  to  prepare  the  children  for  those  more  strict 
religious  exercises,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  minister  of  religion  to  superintend  or  direct ; "  and 
you  add,  that  "  for  these  religious  exercises,  stated 
times  are  set  apart  in  each  school" — in  other  words, 
your  schools  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  up  the  children's 
minds  for  the  due  reception  of  Popery  ;  and  the  hours 
of  school  are  so  arranged  as  that  they  may  be  certain 
to  enjoy  it.  Moreover,  you  authorize  certain  books 
which  the  children  are  to  use,  in  order  to  receive  these 
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doctrines;  and  these  books  you  issue,  to  quote  the 
words  of  your  own  return  to  Parliament,  "  with  the 
sanction  and  approbation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  the  Board."  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  there- 
fore, what  is  the  religious  instruction  thus  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  children — instruction  which  you  en- 
courage and  provide  hours  for  ?  and  what  are  the 
books  used  in  this  instruction — books  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  your  Board?  I  shall  first  advert  to  the 
books.  These,  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Kelly,  your  secre- 
tary (2d  July,  1832),  are,  amongst  others,  "  Reeves 
History,'  "  Doctor  Butler  s"  and  three  other  catechisms, 
the  "  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,"  "  Gobbinet's  Instruc- 
tions to  Youth,"  "Challoner,"  &c.,  along  with  a  Bible 
with  notes,  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Standards  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  in  your 
Report,  you  say  you  would  on  no  account  exclude 
(p.  x.  4),  and  also  (I  quote  your  own  words,)  "  after 
certain  alterations,  the  School-books  issued  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Booh  Society."  This  is  a  very  extensive  list, 
and  by  a  selection  from  it,  we  shall  be  able,  I  think, 
to  gather  what  are  the  sentiments  instilled,  with  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  into  the  hearts  of  five-sixths  of 
your  children.  You  call  it  religious :  perhaps  the  public 
may  be  induced  to  affix  to  it  a  different  name. 

This,  however,  I  may  mention  before  I  proceed, 
that,  whatever  else  is  taught  in  your  schools,  these  reli- 
gious books  are  not  omitted,  for  I  entirely  concur  *  with 
the  many  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  Parliament,  that  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
the  masters  are  to  be  found  teaching  "  Butler's  Cate- 

»  The  Evidence  of  Dr.  M'Leod,  Rev.  R.  Bell,  Mr.  Price,  p.  343-4, 
Rev.  G.  Dwyer,  &c.  See  also  in  Appendix  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  M. 
Thompson. 
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chism,"  "  The  Doctrine,"  and  other  religious  books,  in 
your  National  Schools.  The  schools  which  are  taught 
by  nuns  and  friars,  teach,  according  to  the  statement 
of  these  personages  themselves,  scarcely  any  thing  else. 
If  you  doubt  this,  you  have  only  to  inquire  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence,  and  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  were  informed  of  this  by  the  nuns  themselves. 
You  make  a  great  parade,  and  so  does  Mr.  Blake,  of 
your  having  four  continuous  hours  devoted  to  literary 
instruction ;  and  Mr.  Blake  tells  us  that  it  would  be  a 
direct  violation  of  conscience — your  own  rules  tell  us 
it  would  be  a  monstrous  abuse,  if,  during  these  four 
hours,  any  Popish  work  were  introduced  into  your 
schools.  I  visited  a  number  of  your  schools  in  my  late 
tour.  Let  me  whisper  to  you  the  result.  In  the  first 
school  I  went  into,  I  examined  the  board,  and  I  found 
the  day  for  religious  instruction  was  Tuesday.  The 
hours  for  literary  instruction  on  the  other  days  were 
from  seven  to  three.  I  visited  at  half-past  ten  on 
Wednesday,  and  I  found  one  of  the  boys  hard  at  work 
upon  "  Butler's  Catechism."  I  visited  another,  a  nun- 
nery school  in  the  same  town ;  it  was  vacation  time, 
but  some  of  the  girls  were  present,  and  both  they  and 
one  of  the  nuns  told  me  that  from  nine  to  ten  every 
day,  they  learned  their  Catechism  and  Doctrine — from 
a  quarter  before  three  till  four,  they  said  prayers  and  read 
such  interesting  productions  as  "  Gobbinet,"  "Reeves," 
&c.  The  nun  assured  me  that  the  great  object  was  to 
train  up  her  children  in  good  habits.  What  a  nun's 
notion  of  good  habits  are,  you  may  conjecture  ;  and  in 
this  training  she  was  able  to  do  as  much  now,  that  her 
school  was  connected  with  your  Board,  as  ever;  that 
she  had  found  no  interference  from  you,  none  in  the 
world  ;  and  that,  except  discontinuing  prayers  at  twelve 
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o'clock,  her  system  was  unchanged — a  system  which 
indoctrinates  the  children  in  "Butler's  Catechism"  the 
first  hour,  and  "Gobbinet"  the  last,  and  gives  prizes  to 
the  children  of  the  "Path  to  Paradise,"  and  "The 
Glories  of  St.  Joseph." 

The  third  school  I  visited  declared  on  its  board  that 
the  hours  of  general  instruction  were  from  half-past 
nine  to  half-past  three  on  every  day  except  Saturday. 
I  visited  it  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  23,  at  one  p.  m.    When 
we   entered   we   observed   several  children  shovelling 
under  their  copy-books   some  little    blue    pamphlets; 
we   had   our   suspicions,    and   we    asked    the   master 
whether  "  Butler's  Catechism "  was  read  during  these 
hours ;  he  assured  us  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  rules, 
and  that  it  never  was.     We  drew  out  the  Catechisms, 
and  the  children  pointed  out  to  us  the   part  of  the 
Catechism  they  were  learning  when  we  entered  the 
school,  which  this  simple  and  honest  man  had  not  per- 
ceived !     Really,  Sir,  where  you  have  in  your  school 
such  artful  children,  you  ought  to  remove  these  Na- 
thanaels  of  masters !     The  next  school  we  visited  we 
could  detect  nothing ;  because  the  master  was  amusing 
himself,  and  had  left  the  school  in  the  hands  of  his 
superannuated   father.     We  heard   something   of  the 
master,  but  I  will  only  tell  you  what  we  saw.     The  next 
school  was  that  of  the  Protestant  master  of  which  I 
have  spoken.     To  the  next  I  have  also  adverted.     The 
next  one  was  a  nunnery  school,  which  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  visiting  along  with  the  parish  priest.     The 
nun,  to  be  sure,  was  not  very  communicative,  for  she 
said  she  would  answer  no  questions  unless  I  was  a 
Commissioner  of  National  Education,  and  you  know  I 
could  hardly  represent  you  in  that  capacity  ;  but  the 
facts  spoke  very  plainly,  for  though  it  was  the  day, 
E  5 
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Tuesday,  and  the  hour,  half-past  twelve,  of  general 
instruction,  we  found  a  whole  class  of  young  ladies 
busily  engaged  in  learning  "  Butler's  Catechism,"  and 
this  in  your  National  School!  I  need  not  proceed 
with  my  tour — I  should  weary  you.  Let  this  specimen, 
which,  lest  you  should  say  I  have  selected,  I  take  in 
the  order  of  my  route,  suffice.  It  shows  that  at  least  your 
national  children  must  come  forth  well  drilled  in  "  But- 
ler's Catechism."  The  public  will  be  curious  to  know 
what  this  admirable  Catechism,  with  his  help-fellow,  the 
"  Christian  Doctrine,"  contains.  "  Butler's  Catechism," 
which  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  your 
children,  and  is  instilled  into  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  of  Ireland,  "  was  first  composed,"  says  Dr.  Doyle, 
"  by  Dr.  James  Butler,  of  happy  memory,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel ;  afterwards  revised  and  approved  of  for 
general  use,  by  the  four  Archbishops  of  Ireland."  "  We 
present  it  to  you,"  says  Dr.  Doyle,  "  as  a  token  of  our 
love  for  you  :  accept  it  as  the  best  gift  your  bishops  can 
offer  to  you ;  be  diligent  in  learning  it  at  home,  in  your 
schools,  but  especially  on  Sundays,  under  the  eyes  of 
your  clergy,  and  with  the  assistance  of  those  virtuous 
masters  and  mistresses,  who  not  only  teach  you  by  word, 
but  also  by  example."  (Preface.)  If  you  are  not  par- 
ticular in  having  your  "  Scripture  Extracts"  under- 
stood, Dr.  Doyle  is  more  vigilant  on  the  subject  of  this 
Catechism ;  for  he  says,  "  to  these  dearest  and  dearly 
beloved  children,  that  they  are  to  be  careful,  not  only 
to  remember  the  words,  but  by  thinking  on  them,  and 
by  inquiring  from  others,  to  understand  their  mean- 
ing." So  much  for  "  Butler's  Catechism;"  and  now 
as  to  its  pleasant  helpmate,  the  "  Christian  Doctrine," 
which  all  are  obliged  to  learn  (p.  11),  "under  pain  of 
mortal  sin,"  which  these  excellent  gentlemen — whom 
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Dr.  Murray  specially  favours,  for  whom  you  have  a 
training   school    in    Richmond-street,  for   whom   you 
endow  many  schools  through  Ireland, — the  Brothers  of 
Christian  Instruction,   specially  teach.     Of  this,  also, 
Dr.  Doyle,  writing  to  "  our  well-beloved  in  Christ,"  these 
said    Christian    Brothers,    says,    "  Finding   that    you, 
dearly  beloved,  had  introduced  this  little  work  gene- 
rally into  the  schools  of  catechetical  instruction,  we 
have  rendered  it  more  easy  and  simple,  and  we  offer  it 
to  you  sanctioned  by  that  sacred  authority  with  which 
we  are  invested  from  above,  as  a  token  of  our  peculiar 
interest  for  your  Society,  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  habits  and  morals  of  the  children,  to  whose  religi- 
ous improvement  you  devote  so  much  time  and  labour." 
Let  us  examine,  then,  these  two  precious  books,  which 
the  children  throughout  Ireland  are  to  learn,  and  which 
is  to  make  them  grow  up,  Dr.  Doyle  says,  "  like   the 
mustard-seed,"  the  most  charming  creatures  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.     In  the  first  place,  to  take  the  doctrines 
taught  in  them,  the  prayers  they  learn  are,  first,  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;    second  "  Hail  Mary,  full   of  grace ; 
Holy  Mary,   Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  now,  and 
at  the  hour  of  our  death."    (Butler,  page  3.)    Then 
follows  the  creed,  and  then  comes  the  confession — "  I 
confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  blessed  Mary,  ever  virgin, 
to   blessed   Michael,  the  archangel,  &c. ;  therefore  I 
beseech  blessed  Mary,  ever  virgin,  blessed  Michael,  the 
archangel,  &c.,  and  all  the  saints,  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
our  God  for  me."     Lest  we  should  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  arrangement,  "  The  Doctrine"  (p.  16) 
explains  it  to  us :  "  Why  do  you  say  the  Hail  Mary 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer?     That  the  blessed  Virgin, 
praying  for  us  and  with  us,  we  may  the  more  effectu- 
ally obtain  what  we  ask  in  the  Lord's  Prayer."    "  Why 
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is  this  prayer  to  the  Virgin  so  much  recommended  by 
the  Church  ?  Because  she  is  our  chief  patroness  in 
heaven,  and  therefore  true  devotion  to  her  is  a  sign  of 
salvation."  I  will  not,  however,  enlarge  upon  the 
doctrines  thus  taught ;  they  are  absurd  enough  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  mass  is  held  up  as  "  Christ  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  priest;  saints,  as  persons  to  be 
prayed  to,  and  to  mediate  for  us ;  purgatory,  as  a  place 
which  exists  ;  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  as  a  laudable 
and  pious  practice  (D.  p.  53) ;  the  rags  and  bones  of 
saints,  as  lawful  to  be  honoured,  holy  and  venerable 
things,  "  by  which  God  is  pleased  to  work  great  cures 
for  such  as  are  devout  honourers  of  them"  (D.  p.  53)  ; 
penance,  as  most  important ;  confession  to  the  priest, 
as  a  most  stringent  duty ;  the  Pope  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  without  whom  there  is  no  Church  at  all ;  the 
priest,  "  as  a  person  who  is  to  be  honoured  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  on  the  same  footing  as 
God."  (D.  p.  59.)  A  word,  however,  upon  the  great 
doctrine,  from  which  all  the  others  proceed — the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  defined  as  "  the 
congregation  of  all  the  faithful  under  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  Vicar  upon  earth,  the  Pope."  (D.  p.  20.)  "  Christ 
has  commanded  us  to  believe  that  Church  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  faith."  "  With  Catholics  it  is  essential 
and  fundamental  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
to  hear  her  rather  than  our  own  idle  fancies,  and  to 
abide,  in  doubts  on  religion,  by  the  judgment  of  her 
pastors."  (D.  p.  22.)  As  for  private  judgment,  "  it  is 
not  possible  to  settle  doubts  by  this."  As  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  all  heretics  pretend  equally  to  it  for  the  defence 
of  their  heresies,  therefore  we  can  only  be  assured  of 
the  truth  by  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  (D.  23.)  "  Is  there  any  other  true  Church 
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besides  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ?  No,  there  is  but 
one  true  Church."  "  Who  is  the  visible  Head  of 
the  Church  ?  The  Pope."  "  Can  the  Church  at  any 
time  teach  error?  No."  (Butler,  pp.  21,22.)  Then  the 
Catechism  proceeds  to  explain  that  Christ  left  to  the 
pastors  of  his  Church  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  of 
granting  indulgences,  of  giving  absolution,  extreme 
unction  at  death,  and  dragging  a  man  out  of  purgatory 
after  death.  It  is  clear  that  the  commands  of  the 
Church  will  be  held  in  great  reverence.  But  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  upon  this,  here  is  the  definition  of  sin 
— "  any  thing  that  is  thought,  spoken,  or  done,  contrary 
to  the  commandments  of  God,  or  of  the  Church."  (Div. 
Cat.  p.  37.)  Here,  you  see  the  commandments  of  God 
and  of  the  Church  are  put  upon  a  level,  but  the  level 
is  soon  altered,  for,  by  aJittle  legerdemain,  the  board 
which  supports  God's  laws  is  drawn  out,  and  down  they 
tumble  into  the  mire — while  up  start  the  commands  of 
the  Church  to  transcendent  respect;  "  for  there  are  two 
kinds  of  sin — venial  and  mortal."  (Butler,  p.  23,  D.  113.) 
A  venial  sin  sends  a  man  to  purgatory,  and,  through 
purgatory,  to  heaven  ^  but  a  mortal  sin  sends  him  into 
hell.  And  then,  again,  of  mortal  sins  there  is  a  divi- 
sion, for  there  is  a  class  which  is  unpardonable.  Now, 
God  has  said,  according  to  the  absurd  law  of  the  De- 
calogue, that  we  should  not  steal,  nor  lie,  and  that  theft 
and  lying  are  sins ;  but  "  The  Doctrine  "  takes  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  matter.  "  Lying  is  only  a  mortal  sin, 
where  it  is  any  great  dishonour  to  God,  or  a  great  pre- 
judice  to  our  neighbour."  "  Theft  is  only  a  mortal  sin, 
when  the  thing  stolen  is  of  considerable  value  ; "  so  that, 
as  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  justly  remarks  (Jour.  p.  25),  when 
lying  serves  the  Church,  it  is  a  venial  sin.  A  man, 
therefore,  may  break  God's  law  and  get  to  heaven,  but 
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hell.     The  commandments  of  God  he  may  disobey  and 
be  saved,  but  he  will  be  damned  if  "  he  disobey  the 
commands  of  the  Church."     (Butler,  36,  37,  21,  22.) 
Now,  what  are  the  commandments  of  the  Church  ? — 
remark  this,  I  pray  you.    "  There  be  six  principal  ones 
— to   hear   mass   on   all  Sundays   and    holidays ;  fast 
and  to  confess  our  sins  at  least  once  a  year  :  to  receive 
the  sacrament  at  Easter ;  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  our  pastors,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  to  pay 
tithes  to  them  (which  explains,  by  the  by,  the  anti- 
tithe  war) ;  and  not   to   enter  into    clandestine  mar- 
riages" (Butler  36);  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,   mar- 
riages at  which  the  parish   priest  is  not  present,    or 
another  priest  by  his  leave.  (Butler,  p.  39.)  Every  one 
of  these  commandments,  you  will  observe,  brings  the 
victim  under  the  clutches  of  the  priest.    The  first  drags 
him  by  the  neck  to  the  chapel ;  the  second  threatens 
him  with  starvation,  and  makes  him  compound  with  the 
priest;  the  third  drags  him  to  the  confessional,  and 
makes  him  the  tool  of  the  priest ;  the  fourth  drags  him 
to  the  sacrament,  and  makes  him  pay  to  the  priest ;  the 
fifth  binds  him  to  support  the  priest ;  the  sixth  brings 
him  in  marriage  under  the  gripe  of  the  priest. 

We  may  infer,  even  if  we  had  no  proof,  what  must 
be  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  members  of  this 
Popish  Church  ;  but  no  doubt  is  left  upon  that  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  "  they  are  not  Christians."  (D.  22.) 
In  the  second  place,  they  are  called  by  very  hard  names, 
heretics  and  infidels.  (Butler,  28.)  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  saying  you  are  a  Christian  ?  That  I  have  been 
baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church/'  "  Who  are  not  to  be 
accounted  members  of  the  Church  ?  All  such  as  are 
not  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  a  most  firm  belief  of 
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her  doctrine  and  due  obedience  to  her  pastors,  as  Jews, 
Turks,  heretics,  &c."  (so  that  the  heretic  is  worse  even 
than  the  Jew  and  the  Turks).     "  What  think  you  then 
of  such  as  accuse   the  Church  of  errors  in  faith  and  of 
idolatry  ?     (Which  we  Protestants  do) — Truly  I  think 
them  to  be  Heretics  or  Infidels."  (Doctrine,  22,  25.) 
They  who  neglect  to  learn  the  "  Christian  Doctrine"  are 
heretics  and  infidels.  (Butler,  28.)     Thirdly,  it  gives 
the  poor  heretic  a  very  disagreeable  life  of  it,  for  it 
says  that  he  lives  in  "  very  grievous  sin,  wholly  divided 
from  God."    (D.  p.  10.)    It  says  "  that  he  is  guilty  of 
sacrilege"  (p.  24):  and  in  condemning  wicked  Catholics, 
it  speaks  of  them,  when  in  consummate  wickedness,  as 
being  more  wicked  than  heretics  and  infidels.     (P.  24.) 
It  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  we  Protestants  cannot  pray, 
nor  have  ministers,  nor  have  sacraments,  nor  a  church, 
nor  the  services  of  a  church.  (Doctrine,  72,  &c.)    We 
can  have  no  marriages,  nor  baptisms,  nor  funerals.    A 
clandestine  marriage  (i.  e.  a  marriage  at  which  a  priest 
is  not  present)  is  no  marriage.  "  It  is  void  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  the  Church."    (Butler,  39.)    We  can  have 
no  baptism,  for  all  are  bound  to  be  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  Church.     (Doc.  42.)    We  can  have  no  grace, 
(Doc.  46,)  for  that  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  sa- 
craments of  the  Church.    We  can  have  no  place  within 
a  church  while  living  ;  for  they  who  do  not  go  to  mass 
at  Easter,  "  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  house  of  God 
while  living."    (Butler,  39.)    We  can  have  no  place  in 
the  grave — we  must  be  interred  like  suicides  or  dogs  ; 
for  they  who  do  not  go  to  mass  at  Easter  "  are  to  be 
deprived  of  Christian  burial  when  they  die."     (Butler, 
39.)  No  one  is  to  enter  our  places  of  worship,  for  that 
is  a  mortal  sin.     No  one  is  to  take  a  Protestant  nurse 
for  his  child,  for  their  milk  pollutes  its  blood.     No  one 
is  to  marry  a  Protestant,  for  that  marriage  is  sinful. 
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Thus  cast  off,  accursed,  abhorred  through  life,  we  are 
tossed  like  dogs  into  the  grave,  and  from  the  grave,  they 
follow  us  to  futurity  with  their  maledictions,  and  blast 
us  with  their  anathemas.     We  have  lived,  they  tell  us, 
all  our  lives  in  a  mortal  sin,  ay,  in  the  commission  of  all 
the  six  great  mortal  sins  (Butler,  36),  but  more  than 
that,  there  are  six  mortal  sins  which  are  unpardonable, 
and  of  these  we  commit  four.  (Doctrine,  ]  22.)  We  are 
warned,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  imaginable  chance 
of  being  saved.    Our  damnation  is  as  certain  as  the 
Catechism   and    "Doctrine"   are   true,  for,  "Are  all 
obliged  to  be  of  the  true  Church  ?     Yes,  no  one  can 
be  saved  out  of  it."  (Butler,  21.)  "  Why  may  not  a 
well-meaning  person  be  saved  in  any  religion  ?     Be- 
cause"— and  then  follow  the  reasons.    (Doctrine,  21.) 
"  What   is  heresy  ?     It  is  an   obstinate  adherence  to 
error,  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  as  taught  in  the  Church 
of  God"     (Doc.  10.)     "  Who  are  those  who  are  not 
to  be  accounted  members  of  the  Church?     All  such 
as  are  not  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  by  the  most 
firm  belief  of  her  doctrines,  and    due  obedience   to 
her  pastors,   as  Jews,  Turks,  Heretics,  &c."     "Why 
may  not  Heretics  and  Schismatics  justly  claim  to  be 
in  the  unity  of  the  Church  ?     Because  Catholics  can 
show  to  each  sect  of  Heretics  and  Schismatics  the  time 
when  they  began,  the  date  of  their  separation,  &c.,  whilst 
the  Catholic  Church  was  from  the  beginning."    "  Why 
then    would  Protestants  have  the  Church  to  be  in- 
visible ?     Because,    we    have    convinced    them    that 
there  were  no  Protestants  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  in 
the  world  before  Martin  Luther."     (Doc.  10,  21,  22, 
24.)     Nothing,  we  must  allow,  can  be  more  clearly  a 
syllogism  than  this  proof  of  what  we  are.    These  books 
are  equally  explicit  as  to  what  we  shall  become.    There 
is  no  chance  of  our  being  saved — that  I  have  quoted  ; 
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but  they  are  yet  more  precise.  "  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to 
break  the  commandments  of  the  Church;"  and  we 
break  them  all.  "  Where  shall  they  go  who  die  in 
mortal  sin ?  To  hell  for  all  eternity"  (Butler,  24.) 
A  pleasant  prospect,  truly,  to  Protestants  !  Breaking 
God's  Ten  Commandments  by  them  is  a  venial  sin  (D. 
114, 635) ;  for  which  crime  they  only  go  "to  purgatory  " 
(D.  114);  but  breaking  the  Church's  six  command- 
ments is  a  mortal  sin  (D.  70) ;  arid  those  who  do  this 
go  to  hell  (D.  115),  and  "such  sins  can  never  be 
forgiven."  (D.  122.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  there 
is  no  sin  like  that  of  heresy.  Even  to  conceal  our 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  in  reality  we 
belong  to  it,  is  such  a  sin,  that  while  we  commit  it,  we 
"  cannot  expect  salvation."  (Butler,  28.)  Not  to  be- 
long to  it,  is  a  sin  unpardonable.  Apostacy  from  it  is 
most  damnable.  (Butler,  29.)  Such  are  the  amiable 
doctrines  of  these  little  books,  which,  under  pain  of 
mortal  sin  (D.  p.  11),  each  Roman  Catholic  child  in 
your  schools  is  obliged  to  learn ;  which  they  are  not 
only  to  commit  to  memory,  but  to  think  over,  and  to 
talk  of,  and  to  inquire  into ;  which  are  wrought  into 
their  minds  by  your  masters,  which  are  "  the  instru- 
ments whereby  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their 
religion  is  planted  and  watered."  (Doyle's  Preface.) 
These,  in  fine,  are  the  books  which  you  encourage  to 
be  taught  as  religious,  and  for  which  you  set  apart  one 
day  per  meek ;  which  the  great  bulk  of  your  masters 
teach  every  day,  and  all  hours  in  the  day.  In  my  next 
letter  I  shall  give  you  specimens  of  other  books  equally 
attractive.  I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
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FURTHER     SPECIMENS     OF     RELIGIOUS     BOOKS    USED 
IN  THE  NATIONAL    SCHOOLS. 

REV.  SIR, — I  gave  you  in  my  last  some  specimens  of 
the"Catechism  "  and  "  Doctrine,"  which  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  learn  in  all  your  National  Schools,  of 
which  you  are  so  enamoured,  that  you  encourage  your 
pastors  and  masters  to  teach  them,  to  which  they, 
honest  men !  are  so  attached,  that  they  teach  them  all 
day  and  every  day.  But  you  tell  us,  moreover,  that 
the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
standards  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  books 
of  religious  instruction  used  in  your  schools,  and  that 
provision  is  made  by  you  (and  I  admit  it  is  very  ample 
provision)  for  having  the  doctrines  of  these  books 
thoroughly  taught  to  the  children.  The  common 
standards  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  hold 
the  place  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  are  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth,  and 
the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Mr.  Butler,  in 
his  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  says,  "  that 
Pius's  creed  is  an  accurate  and  explicit  summary  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  be  received  without 
restriction  or  qualification ; "  and  your  colleague,  Dr. 
Murray,  told  the  Committee  of  1825  (p.  224),  when 
asked  "  in  what,  books  are  to  be  found  the  most  authentic 
exposition  of  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  " — "  In 
the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,"  &c.  Now,  in  the  end  of  the  creed,  the 
Catholic  declares,  "  that  he  receives  all  the  doctrines 
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of  the  holy  Council  of  Trent ;  and  all  things  contrary 
thereto,  and  all  heresies  I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathe- 
matize." The  Council  of  Trent  declares,  "  that  the 
goods  of  all  Protestants  should  be  confiscated  or  burnt ; 
our  persons  seized  and  imprisoned,  all  who  receive  us 
excommunicated,  and  our  lands  and  property  occupied 
by  Catholics  when  they  shall  have  exterminated  the 
Heretics"  The  decretals  (Canon  8  and  14),  ratified  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  ordain  "that  we  are  to  be  coerced, 
that  it  is  right  to  persecute  us,  and  that  the  guilt  of 
homicide  is  not  incurred  by  killing  us;"  and  lest  this 
amiable  doctrine  should  slip  into  oblivion  in  the  Canons, 
it  is  drawn  out  to  view  in  the  Catechism,  where  we  are 
told  "  that  Heretics  are  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  as 
vagabonds  or  renegades  belong  to  an  army  from  which 
they  run  away,  and  are  to  be  punished  and  doomed  by 
anathema  to  damnation."  This  gentle  anathema  is 
thus  expressed — to  take,  for  example,  your  case: — 
"  Whereas  Mr.  Carlile,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
has  departed  from  Holy  Mother  Church,  we  separate 
him  from  the  society  of  all  Christians,  and  adjudge  him 
to  be  damned  with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  all 
reprobates,  to  eternal  fire ! "  Now,  that  is  what  Dr. 
Murray  is  just  now  teaching  all  the  children  in  your 
schools  to  say  and  think  of  you  and  your  Protestant 
Commissioners.  Don't  suppose  that  this  is  all.  You 
are  a  Protestant.  You  are  excommunicated  by  the 
very  fact  of  your  being  a  Protestant.  You  are  cursed 
in  all  your  actions ;  the  curse  is  to  strike  your  whole 
body,  and  the  children  are  learning  in  all  your  schools 
to  speak  of  you  after  this  fashion,  "I  adjure  thee, 
Satan,  to  take  no  rest  till  you  have  brought  a  temporal 
and  eternal  confusion  upon  Mr.  Carlile,  by  contriving 
the  matter  so  that  he  may  be  drowned  or  hanged,  or 
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devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  torn  by  vultures  or  eagles." 
(Think  of  that,  Sir) !  And  if  vultures  are  not  to  be 
had  in  Ireland,  there  is  coal  and  peat.  So  it  proceeds, 
"  or  consumed  by  fire,  or  killed  by  their  enemies ; 
make  them  odious  to  all  living  creatures,  and  let  them 
be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass."  Really  this  is  a 
very  pretty  amusement,  and  on  your  part  vastly  liberal, 
that  you  should  encourage  the  children  and  masters  to 
curse  you  round  and  round  after  this  fashion ;  to  give 
you  up  to  the  vultures,  when  living,  and  bury  you, 
when  dead,  like  an  ass !  So  much  for  the  Standards 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  employed  in  your 
National  Schools,  with  the  sanction  or  approbation  (as 
your  secretary  tells  us)  of  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  ! 
That  you  may  see  that  these  doctrines  are  constantly 
taught,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  little  blue  book,  printed 
by  and  for  the  "  Catholic  Book  Society,"  under  the 
sanction  of  Dr.  Murray,  and  all  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, entitled,  "  The  Grounds  of  the  Catholic 
Doctrine,"  in  which  the  little  disciple  is  made  (in  p.  4) 
to  say,  "  I  receive  and  profess  all  things  delivered,  &c., 
by  the  sacred  Canons  and  General  Councils,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent;  and  I  reject 
and  anathematize  all  things  contrary  thereto,"  &c.  I 
have  given  you  a  specimen  of  an  anathema.  That  you 
may  see  that  it  applies  to  you,  I  pray  you  to  turn  to 
the  Appendix  of  that  aforesaid  blue  book  (p.  63),  where 
you  will  find  that  all  Protestants  are  held  up  as  Heretics, 
and  their  doctrines  as  heresies  ;  that  you  and  all  Pro- 
testant preachers  are  ministers  of  Satan  (p.  68),  have 
no  Church,  no  lawful  mission,  no  authority  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  your  Protestant  Bible  does 
not  contain  one  word  of  truth.  (P.  72.)  So  away  go 
you  and  your  "  Scripture  Extracts,"  with  vollies  of 
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anathemas  behind   you  from  all  your  little  National 

pupils,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  where  you  will  find  a 

resting-place.     But  besides  this  little  blue  book,  which 

forms  one  of  the  triumvirate  with  the  "Catechism"  and 

the  "  Doctrine  "  used  in  your  schools,  you  tell  us  that  you 

sanction  the  school-books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book 

Society.     (Report,  p.  10,  15.)     Now,   I  will  select  a. 

few   of    these.     That  said  Society,   as   you   know,  is 

"  under  the  patronage  (I  transcribe  this  from  their  list) 

of  the  Catholic  bishops."     I  will  not  weary  you  with 

many  of  the  books.     They  have  published  254<,  and 

cheap,  very  cheap,  in  order  that  they  may  find  a  readier 

admission  into  your  schools.     I  will  select  a  few  which 

have  been  found  in  actual  use  within  your  schools. 

"  Reeves'  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament "  is 

specially  sanctioned  by  your  Board.    Perhaps  you  were 

not  aware  that  the  Popish  Church  is  to  be  found  in 

Genesis,  and  that  the  deluge  and  the  rainbow  establish 

the  fact  that  no  one  except  Papists  can  be  saved.    You 

are  ignorant  of  this.     Read  as  your  children  do,  the 

worthy  Mr.  Reeves,   and  you  will  learn  it.     Perhaps 

you  did  not  know  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  Mary 

and   Joseph   are   found    taking   a  vow   of    perpetual 

virginity,  which  quite  justifies  the  nuns  of  Mary  and 

the  monks  of  St.  Joseph.     You  don't  find  this  in  your 

Testament.      Fie   on    your  ignorance!     Consult   Dr. 

Murray,  and  study  worthy  Mr.  Reeves.     A  favourite 

book   of  this    Catholic  Society,  much   read  in   your 

schools,  and  given  as  a  premium  to  diligent  children, 

is  "  The  Path  to  Paradise."     A  very  pretty  little  book 

it  is,  and  extremely  portable.     It  tells  the  child  to  pray 

every  morning  to  the  Virgin,  and  every  evening  also ; 

and  the  Litany  to  our  lady  of  Loretto,  and  the  Litany 

to  the  saints,  which  includes  all  holy  priests,  and  all 
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holy  monks,  are  to  be  carefully  studied.     Farther,  in 
this  ingenious  little  book  there  is  a  series  of  pretty 
plates,  representing  the  priest  at  mass,  with  a  number 
of  angels  and  saints  looking  down  upon  his  cowl,  and 
the  Virgin  bending  from  the  clouds  over  his  head,  all 
which  must  be  very  profitable  and   highly  useful  t » 
children.    "  The  Glories  of  St.  Joseph,"  too,  is  another 
of  this  Society's  works,  from  which  your  pupils  must 
derive  great  advantage.     St.  Joseph  is  compared  to  a 
"  sweet  lily,"  and  there  is  an  ingenious  essay  upon  the 
leaves   of  the  lily,  which  mean  the   qualities  of    St. 
Joseph  ;  and  then  he  is  compared  to  a  "  lovely  pearl," 
and  a  great  many  interesting  stories  are  told  of  his  mira- 
culous power,  of  his  curing  the  cholic,  and  removing 
ulcers,  and  catching  swan  shot  so  that  they  could  not 
enter  a  man's  stomach,  and  blessing  paper  so  that  it 
was  medicinal,  and  removing  the  plague,   and  many 
such-like  acts.     You  will  not  wonder  that  a  great  many 
persons   are   mentioned    who    devoted   themselves   to 
Joseph's  service  for  their  lives.     Holy  Joseph  !  beauti- 
ful Joseph !    the  lily  Joseph !    the  pearl  Joseph !  the 
tower   of  ivory  Joseph  I — and  became  monks   of  St. 
Joseph,  and  bound  themselves  for  ever  to  him.     And 
whilst  we,  ignorant  Heretics,  know  nothing  of  these 
deities,    the   youngest   children    in    your   schools    are 
happily  made  acquainted  with   them.      We   stupidly 
regard  the  Trinity  as  comprising  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead ;  your  children  are  taught  "  that  God,  who  is 
admirable  in  his  works,  would  also  make  a  created 
image  of  the  Trinity  in  these  three  wonderful  person- 
ages, Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  whom  he  chose  from 
the   mysteries   of  the   incarnation.     What   affections, 
therefore,  are  due   to    this   admirable   and    venerable 
Trinity  !     And  our  greatest    devotion,   after  that  to 
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Jesus  and  Mary,  ought  to  be  to  St.  Joseph ;  such 
honour  is  due  to  the  third  person  of  the  amiable  created 
Trinity  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph."  (P.  44.) 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instructive  little  books  pub- 
lished by  that  valuable  Society,  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  honour  with  their  patronage.  There 
is  a  pendant  to  it  in  "  The  Glories  of  Mary."  This 
has  appeared  to  Dr.  Murray  so  valuable  a  work, 
that  one  of  his  priests  has  carefully  revised  it,  and  its 
third  edition  is  this  year  published,  dedicated  to  "  Mary, 
ever  Virgin ; "  "  Queen  of  angels  and  of  men,  who 
destroys  all  heresies  throughout  the  world,  and  through 
whose  intercession  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith  has  always 
been  preserved  in  suffering  Ireland — designed  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  fervour  of  her  clients  in  this 
island,  is  most  humbly  dedicated  by  the  translator." 

Mary,  "Queen  of  the  Universe"  (22);  "Queen  of 
Heaven,  that  all  sinners  may  be  saved  by  her  interces- 
sion, and  form  her  crown  in  heaven "  (pp.  27?  28) ; 
"  Mary,  who  has  so  loved  us,  that  she  has  given  her 
only  son"  (p.  41);  "Mary,  loving  and  protecting  all" 
(43);  "Hope  of  the  Universe,  my  only  hope,"  through 
whom  sinners  escape  hell  (48);  "Mary,  our  life,  since 
she  obtains  the  pardon  of  our  sins"  (58);  "  Mother  of 
Mercy,  Morning  Star,  Blessed  of  all  nations"  (60); 
"  Respiration  of  Christians"  (67);  "  who  guards  us  in 
life"  (68);  "and  saves  us  in  death  from  the  powers  of 
hell"  (76);  "the  Hope  of  all  men"  (84);  "the  Hope 
of  the  sinner"  (90);  "  Refuge  of  sinners"  (91);  her 
"  intercession  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
salvation  "(115);  "  Ladder  of  Jacob,  Gate  of  Heaven." 
(133.)  You  will  not  wonder  that  these  truths,  illumi- 
nated by  the  most  touching  stories  of  Mary's  miracles, 
should  make  every  child  in  your  schools  devoted  to  this 
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new  goddess — this  Venus,  of  which  Ireland  is  the 
Paphos,  and  Dr.  Murray  and  his  colleagues  the  priests. 
Truly  these  are  very  pretty  stories,  and  very  useful 
books  of  devotion,  to  introduce  into  your  National 
Schools !  Shall  I  hand  you  another  ? 

There  is  one  in  great  repute,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Challoner,  (whose  books  are  specially  sanctioned  by 
you,)  which  that  pious  man,  in  his  Arcadian  language, 
calls  the  "  Garden  of  the  Soul."  Let  us  cull  one  of  the 
flowers  that  grow  in  this  sweet  garden.  It  has  some 
thorns  for  the  Heretic,  as  well  as  perfume  for  the  child 
of  the  faith.  Turn  to  page  327,  and  you  will  find  a 
"  Litany  of  intercession  for  England."  "  Oh,  Sacred 
Trinity,  have  mercy  on  England ! "  "  Mary,  Queen  of 
angels,  whose  powerful  intercessions  destroy  all  heresies, 
pray  for  England."  Down  with  heresy,  you  perceive. 
"  All  ye  holy  bishops,  by  whose  wisdom  this  island  was 
once  a  flourishing  seminary  of  religion,  from  the  spirit 
of  pride,  rebellion,  and  apostasy,  deliver  England  ! " 
"  Oh  Lord,  from  the  spirit  of  hypocrisy,  profaneness, 
and  sacrilege,  from  presuming  on  their  own  private 
opinion,  and  contemning  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
from  schism,  heresy,  and  all  blindness  of  heart,  deliver 
England.  That  it  may  please  thee  to  hasten  the  con- 
version of  this  our  miserable  country,  and  re-unite  it 
to  the  ancient  faith  and  communion  of  this  Church  ; 
and  that  it  may  please  thee  to  govern  us  by  thy  good 
Spirit,  that  we  may  accept  such  ease  and  liberty  in  the 
practice  of  our  religion,  as  thou  vouchsafest  now  to 
bestow  on  us,"  &c. 

So  that  your  innocent  pupils  are  taught  by  Dr. 
Murray,  and  his  sincere  Roman  Catholic  masters,  to 
regard  England  as  a  miserable  country,  plunged  in 
hateful  sin,  profane,  sacrilegious,  rebellious,  hypocri- 
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tical,  lost,  damned — and  to  intreat  all  the  bishops,  and 
saints,  and  Queen  Mary,  to  come  flying  in  the  clouds, 
to  reconquer  this  alien  country  to  the  true  faith.     And 
the  only  chance  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland  and  Queen 
Mary  is,  when  we  give  up  our  rebellion,  and  turn  to 
the  Pope.     So  delighted  are  your  masters  with  these 
works,  that  they  make  lending  libraries  for  them,  which 
are  kept  in  your   schools,  that  they  may   constantly 
circulate  among  your  children.     I  need  not  mention 
other  books  which  have  place  in  these  National  School 
libraries,  and  which  are  in  constant  use  in  your  schools, 
of  which  your  nuns  and  monks,  and  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  masters,  read  chapters  day  by  day,  and  enforce 
them  on  the  opening  minds  of  your  pupils ;  in  which, 
for  instance,  the  heresy  of  Luther  and  Calvin  is  spoken 
of  as  "  a  most  damnable  sin."     And  you — I  can  give 
you  no  hope.  A  man  who  falls  into  vice  may  be  saved ; 
but  you  are  declared  to  be  "  walking  from  darkness 
into  darkness,  until  you  fall  into  the  abyss  of  eternal 
darkness  and  despair."     (Poor  Man's  Cat.,  p.  13.)     I 
will  not  quote  more  of  these  alluring  books,  which  are 
read  in  your  schools,  taught  by  your  masters,  placed  in 
lending  libraries,  given  as  prizes  to  your  children,  by 
which  their  minds  sprout,  like  a  well-tilled  garden,  under 
this   pungent  manure.     I    think  the  public  will   now 
understand  the  sort  of  books  read,  as  religious,  in  your 
schools.     But  I   must   take  one  farther   specimen — a 
book  so  much  approved  of  by  your  pious  associates,  the 
nuns,    that  when  found  in  one  of  your  schools,*  the 
instructress  said  she  preferred  it   to  your  "  Scripture 
Extracts."     It  was  a  beautiful  book,  which  she  read  to 
your  children,  and  gave  the  best-behaved  as  a  prize.     I 
have  the  book  now  before  me.     It  is  written  by  a  most 
*  See  Lords'  Evidence,  pp.  1214-15. 
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holy  bishop,  Francis  of  Sales,  made  a  saint  (good 
man !)  for  his  virtues,  who  performed  many  undoubted 
miracles,  "  proved  with  the  utmost  evidence  ! "  This 
excellent  bishop  wished,  as  he  says,  "  to  imitate  St.  Paul, 
and  to  give  pious  instructions  to  youth."  "  He  presents 
to  the  faithful  this  flower,"  by  which  to  attract  young 
ladies  to  a  holy  life ;  and  this  flower  he  calls  (being  a 
classical  scholar)  "  Philothea."  This  work,  which  is  to 
conduct  "  dear  Philothea  to  devotion," — "  devotion, 
the  queen  of  virtues,  and  the  perfection  of  charity  ;  for 
if  charity  be  the  milk,  devotion  is  the  cream"  (page 
20) ;  this  work,  which  is  "to  purge  the  soul"  (page  27) 
— which  this  worthy  bishop  serves  up  for  young  ladies 
— which  nuns  read  to  them  in  your  schools,  is  one 
rather  of  a  singular  kind.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of 
its  folly — of  its  tawdry  sentimentalism — of  its  monstrous 
absurdities — of  its  contemptible  stories.  These  I  pass 
by.  I  do  not  complain  of  its  fables — of  your  sanc- 
tioning such  trash — of  your  schoolmistresses  teaching 
such  trash — of  your  providing  a  day  each  week  when 
such  trash  may  be  taught  to  your  children.  This  is  a 
light  matter  ;  I  take  no  notice  of  it. 

But  what  I  think  deserving  of  some  notice  is  the 
garbage  which  that  book  contains — its  indecency — its 
filthy  sentiments — the  impure  thoughts — the  hateful 
disclosures.  Do  you  ask  me  to  quote  them  ?  No, 
Sir,  I  will  not  pollute  with  them  my  pages,  nor  the 
pages  of  any  newspaper.  I  leave  this  work  for  young 
ladies,  "  this  cream  of  devotion,"  for  the  most  licen- 
tious publishers  who  disgrace  the  worst  purlieus  of 
London.  But  if  you  wish  to  know  what  your  school- 
mistresses, the  nuns,  read  daily  to  your  children,  go 
borrow  "  Philothea"  from  your  colleague,  Dr.  Murray. 
Turn  to  the  156th  page,  "  On  the  Necessity  of 
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Chastity ;  "  turn  to  the  237th  page,  on  "  Instructions 
to  Married  People,"  and  "  The  Honesty  of  the  Mar- 
riage Bed ; "  read  these  with  Dr.  Murray,  and  if  you 
are  not  sickened,  when  you  have  waded  through  the 
filth  of  these  chapters,  thread  your  way  to  the  266th 
and  to  the  272d  pages,  and  there  discover  what  hateful 
impressions,  what  impure  thoughts,  what  open  lusts,  are 
crammed,  under  your  sanction,  through  your  teachers, 
down  the  throats  of  your  miserable  children.  If,  after 
reading  these  filthy  pages,  you  wish  to  have  the  key  to 
this  mystery  of  iniquity — if  you  would  learn  why  your 
teachers  take  such  pains  thus  to  defile  and  prostitute  the 
virgin  minds  of  the  girls  in  your  schools,  go  back  to  the 
104-th  page,  which  treats  of  "  Holy  Confession,"  and 
you  will  perceive  why  it  is  that  maidens  are  dragged 
into  these  foul  pools,  and  made  to  open  the  delicacies 
and  secrets  of  the  heart,  in  order  that  holy  confessors  and 
pious  priests  may  dabble  in  those  mysteries  of  female 
thought,  which  every  instinct  and  feeling  of  decency 
leads  a  maiden  to  shroud,  I  will  not  say  from  the  eye  of 
man,  but  even  from  her  own  reflection.  Yet  this  book 
of  foulest  iniquity,  whose  pages  I  dare  not  transcribe 
— whose  lines  you  dare  not  quote ;  which  you  would 
not  venture  to  leave  on  your  table  to  be  seen  by  any 
female  domestic  in  your  house — which  you  dared  not 
read  aloud  in  any  mixed  company  that  can  meet  under 
your  roof — which  even  Dr.  Murray  would  not  venture 
to  read  in  the  most  promiscuous  gathering  in  Dublin — 
this  book,  thus  defiled,  thus  defiling,  thus  licentious, 
thus  debased,  your  Board,  Sir,  "  under  their  view  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  them"  (Report,  page  14),  have 
sanctioned,  and  you  allow  it  to  pass  under  your  sanction 
into  the  hands  of  your  teachers,  and  they  teach  it,  ay, 
teach  and  explain  it,  to  the  poor  girls  of  your  schools. 
F  2 
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They  enforce  it  with  all  the  sanctions  of  religion,  ay, 
they  call  it  the  "  very  essence  of  devotion"  (page  30), 
and  by  that  claim  they  knock  at  the  door  of  the  heart, 
and  demand  admittance  for  it,  and  when  the  door  is 
opened  they  hurl  into  it  this  dunghill  of  garbage,  so  as 
to  choke  and  smother  under  a  heap  of  filth  every  pure 
and  delicate  thought.  Let  me  adjure  your  Board.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  withdraw  your  sanction  from  these 
fables  of  a  contemptible  superstition.  This  you  cannot 
do.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  from  your  children's 
hands  the  follies  and  falsehoods  which  they  are  taught. 
I  know  that  you  cannot  do  this.  Mr.  Blake  would 
demur  to  it,  Dr.  Murray  would  not  submit  to  it.  I  do 
not  bid  you  prohibit  your  teachers  instilling,  as  religion, 
the  despicable  legends  of  Popery — legends  which,  if 
a  nursery  girl  presumed  to  teach  in  the  dark  to  the 
youngest  child  in  our  families,  we  should  expel  her  the 
house.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  change  this,  continue  this ; 
nay,  add  to  it,  if  you  will.  Teach  the  children  to 
believe  that  the  story  of  "  Cinderella "  is  a  part  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  They  may  as  well  do  this  as 
believe  the  honest  Mr.  Reeves.  Lecture  them  in  "  Tom 
Thumb,"  and  let  them  reckon  it  as  authentic  as  "  The 
History  of  Rome."  Make  them  believe  in  "The  Haunted 
Chamber,"  or  in  "  The  Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights."  I 
do  not  object  to  this.  It  were  a  mercy  if  your  school- 
children were  so  taught,  if  their  instruction  were  con- 
fined to  this.  This  were  a  light  evil.  Life  would 
imteach  them ;  the  realities  of  life  would  chase  away 
the  hobgobblins  and  saints  of  your  schools.  Open,  I 
pray  you,  your  schools  to  all  these  tales ;  let  the  chil- 
dren begin  at  ten  and  go  on  till  three,  and  say  the  "  Hail 
Mary  !  "  and  read  of  "The  Lily  Joseph,"  and  repeat  the 
New  Testament  of  the  Virgin.  Make  this  compact 
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with  Dr.  Murray.  Let  your  schools  teach  every  day, 
and  every  hour,  follies,  fables,  legends,  lies.  But  oh  ! 
spare  the  youthful  mind.  Do  not  defile  the  hearts  of 
your  children;  this  evil  is  irreparable.  Man  cannot 
estimate  it,  God  only  knows  its  amount.  Do  not  com- 
mit children  to  monks  and  nuns,  to  holy  friars  and  pious 
sisters,  whose  minds  are  fearfully  trained — trained  in 
another  school — trained  in  Maynooth — trained  at  Car- 
low — trained  in  Waterford — trained  at  Clongowes — 
trained  in  Dens — trained  in  Bailly — trained  in  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Do  not  admit  such  persons  to  meddle  with 
the  minds  of  your  children.  Do  not  let  them  lay  their 
polluted  touch  upon  them.  Do  not  allow  them  to  lend 
them  "  Philothea,"  and  give  instructions  in  devotion.  If 
you  do,  you  are  responsible  for  the  result.  I  charge  it 
on  you.  If  you  let  these  persons  dabble  in  the  well- 
springs  of  the  human  heart,  on  your  head  is  the  guilt. 
You  let  them  pollute  with  foul  fingers  the  purities  of 
the  youthful  mind  ;  you  stain  what  cannot  be  cleansed ; 
you  debase  what  cannot  be  refined ;  and  you  are  now 
doing  this  in  your  1,200  schools*  I  dare  you  to  deny 
it.  Twelve  hundred  houses  opened,  licensed,  paid  by 
Government,  with  persons  placed  in  them  to  teach 
youth  debauchery,  and  initiate  virgins  in  lust.  What 
would  you  say  of  this  ?  Were  not  this  a  crime — a 
monstrous  crime?  But  your  schools  far  transcend 
this,  for  they  defile  the  mind — they  prostitute  the  heart 

they  pour  filth  into  the  thoughts — they  make  the 

imaginations  of  the  heart  polluted.  Put  down,  if  you 
can,  this  iniquity.  Drive  from  your  schools  this  abo- 
mination, and  I  could  almost  forgive  you  the  folly  of 
your  principles,  the  scandal  of  your  practices,  and  the 
manifold  evils  of  your  Board. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
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XL 


SUMMARY    OF    THE    CHARGES    AGAINST  THE    SYSTEM 
OF    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    IN    IRELAND. 

REV.  SIR, — I  must  hasten  to  conclude.  Though, 
perhaps,  I  do  not  weary  you,  I  am  fearful  of  wearying 
the  public;  I  shall,  therefore,  resume  my  argument, 
and  bring  it  to  a  close.  You  and  your  brethren  are 
constituted  a  Board  to  give  education  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  You  tell  us  that  you  provide  a  good 
literary,  moral,  and  religious  education.  You  begin 
within  your  Board  by  disagreeing  among  yourselves  on 
every  principle  of  religion  :  and  in  order  to  harmonize, 
you  take  out  these  principles,  and  bind  them  up  as 
rubbish,  and  cast  them  behind  your  council  door.  You 
declare  that  no  one  shall  presume  to  breathe  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  truth  within  your  schools.  You  next 
proceed  to  assail  the  book  which  contains  the  principles 
of  religion ;  you  tear  it,  and  cut  it  into  shreds — toss 
the  bulk  of  it  under  your  feet — and  retain  a  small  frag- 
ment of  it,  to  which  you  attach  notes  subversive  of  its 
fundamental  principles.  You  place  it  thus  mutilated  in 
the  hands  of  masters  who  detest  it ;  and  you  call  upon 
those  to  teach  it  whose  only  object  is  to  bring  it  into 
contempt ;  and  this  is  what  you  call  providing  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  your  pupils. 

Having  thus  settled  the  question  of  religion,  you 
proceed  to  that  of  morals  and  literature,  and  you  draw 
up  rules  and  canons,  by  which  to  secure  moral  and 
literary  instruction.  You  send  a  person  one  day  in  the 
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twelvemonths  to  examine  your  schools,  and  see  if  your 
rules  are  observed.  You  commit  the  care  of  them,  all 
the  other  days  of  the  year,  to  the  unrestricted  discretion 
of  your  masters.  Having  thus  thrown  them  loose  from 
all  control  from  you,  you  draw  them  under  the  strongest 
control  of  the  enemies  of  popular  education.  You 
select  the  priesthood,  whose  single  aim  it  is  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  and  you  appoint  them  the  guar- 
dians and  patrons  of  your  schools.  You  consign  to 
them  the  selection  of  the  master,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  him.  You  order  your  masters  to  teach  the 
children  morality  and  knowledge,  while  the  priests 
direct  them  to  teach  nothing  but  bigotry  and  vice. 
Having  thus  secured  that  the  interests  of  your  masters 
should  be  the  reverse  of  their  duty,  and  that  it  should 
be  morally  impossible  that  they  should  observe  your 
rules,  you  express  surprise  when  you  hear  that  your 
rules  are  violated,  and  accuse  every  one  of  slander  who 
tells  you  so.  You  marvel  also  that  such  a  plan  of  edu- 
cation should  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
England.  You  say  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood;  and  why  not  to  the  Protestant 
people?  The  fact  of  which  you  boast  should  remove  your 
surprise.  If  it  is  pleasing  to  a  priesthood  who  desire  to 
retain  the  Irish  nation  in  ignorance,  it  must  be  distaste- 
ful to  us  who  would  give  them  liberty  and  truth.  Such 
is  your  system.  And,  let  me  remark,  that  in  my  expo- 
sure of  it,  I  have  not  dwelt  on  partial  evidence  or 
special  cases.  Much  of  these  was  at  my  hands.  I 
have  not  spoken  of  that  which  has  been  detected  in 
your  schools  ;  *  of  children  found  upon  their  knees  at 
mid-day  repeating  the  prayer  to  the  Virgin;  Nuns 
crossing  themselves,  and  their  pupils  actively  imitating 
»  See  Lords'  Evidence,  1837- 
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them  ;  *  the  mummeries  of  Popish  worship  commencing, 
and  the  same  mummeries  closing  the  daily  business  of 
school  ;f  altars  for  mass  kept  for  years  within  your 
schools  ;J  Butler's  Catechism  taught  at  all  hours,  and 
all  days  in  your  schools ;  §  school-mistresses  avowing 
that  they  had  no  object  but  to  teach  children  Popery, 
and  that  to  that  object  they  devoted  every  hour  of 
school.  All  these  things  have  been  detected,  over  and 
over  again,  in  your  National  Schools.  They  are  noto- 
rious to  every  one  who  enters  them ;  they  are  proved 
by  your  own  inspectors;  they  are  acknowledged  by 
your  own  nuns ;  they  are  established  by  evidence 
which  would  satisfy  the  most  gainsaying.  We  cannot 
visit  your  schools,  and  find  there  the  "  Extracts"  neat 
and  clean,  and  the  little  blue  book  soiled  and  thumbed  to 
rags,  without  perceiving  what  is  your  favourite  instruc- 
tion. The  case  is  plain,  but  plain  as  it  is,  I  do  not 
found  upon  it.  There  are  amongst  your  masters  and 
inspectors,  and  holy  patrons,  hundreds  who  would 
stoutly  deny  that  such  facts  ever  occur ;  and  you,  the 
simple  Commissioners,  would  be  unsuspicious  enough 
to  believe  them.  I  therefore  throw  these  facts  aside. 
I  cast  from  me  the  mass  of  evidence  on  which  I  might 
convict  the  veriest  rogue  in  Christendom.  I  lay  aside 
all  this  external  testimony.  I  take  none  but  evidence 
which  is  supplied  by  your  system,  which  you  yourselves 
furnish.  I  take  your  own  rules,  your  instructions,  your 
reports,  your  assertions.  On  these  I  ground  my  case ; 
on  these  I  found  my  conclusion,  that  your  schools  teach 
nothing  good ;  no  religion  ;  no  morality ;  no  know- 
ledge ;  that  they  never  have  taught  them ;  that  they 

»  See  Lords'  Evidence,  pp.  622,  736,  746,  1245. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.736,  1287,  &c.,  1132. 

£  Ibid.,  p.  107,  &c,  §  Ibid.,  p.  110, 
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cannot  by  possibility  teach  them ;  that  they  teach 
nothing  but  fables,  legends,  superstition,  immorality  ! 
and  that,  worse  than  all,  they  teach  these  with  the 
sanction  of  religion,  and  make  the  children  believe  that 
while  they  learn  these  abominations,  they  are  receiving 
religious  instruction.  You,  the  Board,  you,  the  Com- 
missioners, are  the  persons  whose  evidence  proves  this ; 
from  whose  Reports  I  draw  this  ;  from  whose  own  lips 
I  extract  this. 

You  tell  us  (Report,  p.  15),  that  "  you  encourage  the 
priests  to  give  religious  instruction"  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  children.  You  tell  us,  that  you  hold  it  to  be 
your  duty  "  to  see  that  at  least  one  week-day  in  the 
week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose ."  You  repeat  to  us 
(for  you  are  most  anxious  to  impress  it),  "  that  you 
take  care  that  sufficient  time  be  set  apart  for  separate 
religious  instruction."  (P.  6.)  You  inform  us,  that  you 
so  arrange  it  that  the  priest  "  shall  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  affording  that  religious  instruction." 
You  tell  us  this  over  and  over  in  your  first  Report ;  in 
your  second  Report  you  are  afraid  we  may  have  for- 
gotten it,  and  you  take  pains  to  repeat  it  (p.  14)  ; 
hence  you  conclude,  (and  I  really  think  with  very 
sound  logic,)  that  the  very  end  and  aim,  and  drift  of 
your  schools  is,  "  to  prepare"  five-sixths  of  your  chil- 
dren "  for  the  more  strict  religious  exercises "  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest. 

That  is  what  you  state  in  your  Reports  of  your  religious 
instruction.  Now,  I  have  shown  you  what  this  Roman 
Catholic  religious  instruction,  given,  as  you  know,  to  the 
great  majority  of  your  children,  consists  in.  I  have  shown 
you  that  it  includes  the  fiercest  bigotry,  the  most  bar- 
barous fables,  the  most  odious  intolerance,  the  foulest 
F  5 
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vice.  This  is  what  you  encourage  to  be  taught — what 
you  take  care  shall  be  taught — what  you  provide  a  day 
for  teaching  to  your  unsuspecting  pupils.  "  Butler's  Cate- 
chism," the  Standards  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
are  the  sources  of  your  religious  instruction.  I  have  shown 
you  what  "  Butler's  Catechism "  and  these  standards 
contain,  the  subversion  of  every  principle  of  morality, 
the  overthrow  of  every  truth  of  Scripture,  the  blasting 
of  every  feeling  of  charity,  the  destruction  of  every 
principle  of  modesty.  This  is  what  you  teach,  what  you 
inculcate,  and  what  you  have  the  cruelty  to  teach  as 
religion)  with  all  the  sanctions  of  religion,  with  all  the 
weight  of  religion,  alongside,  and  of  equal  authority  with, 
the  Word  of  the  Living  God.  I  am  not  here  speaking 
of  the  violations  of  your  rules  ;  I  am  speaking  of  your 
rules  themselves.  I  am  not  dwelling  on  the  neglect  of 
your  orders ;  I  am  speaking  of  their  observance.  It  is 
not  what  the  masters  do  in  spite  of  your  commands ;  it 
is  what  they  do  in  consequence  of  your  commands.  It 
is  not  what  is  taught  by  your  culpable  negligence ;  it  is 
what  is  taught  by  your  far  more  criminal  direction.  If 
vice  and  bigotry,  if  intolerance  and  immorality,  crept 
into  your  schools  in  spite  of  your  orders,  you  might 
have  some  excuse  and  plea.  But  here  they  are  intro- 
duced into  your  schools  by  your  orders,  with  your 
express  sanction,  and  taught  in  them  on  the  day  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  by  yourselves.  This  is  what  I 
complain  of ;  and  the  public  will  think  that  I  have  some 
grounds  for  complaint.  I  have  heard  your  schools 
boasted  of  as  a  mine  of  knowledge,  which  is  to  under- 
mine Popery  and  to  enrich  the  children  with  wisdom. 
They  turn  out  to  be  truly  a  mine,  but  a  mine  charged 
to  the  mouth  with  every  fiery  combustible,  sapping 
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all  the  principles  of  morality  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, and  kindling  for  them,  in  the  train  of  mischief 
which  they  lay,  the  materials  for  a  fierce  explosion. 

Let  me  contrast  for  a  moment  the  professions  of 
your  Board  with  its  practice.  You  profess  to  give  a 
moral  education.  (Rep.  p.  33.)  I  had  imagined  that 
the  law  of  God  was  the  standard  of  morality,  and  that 
the  way  to  teach  morality  was  to  press  the  observance 
of  the  Divine  precepts.  I  find  I  am  mistaken.  Your 
school-children  are  taught  to  consider  the  law  of  God 
as  inferior  to  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  commands 
of  the  Church  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  violate ;  the  com- 
mands of  the  Decalogue  it  is  venial  to  transgress.  If 
an  oath  has  been  taken,  which  injures  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  it  is  damnable  to  observe  it.  If  a  promise 
has  been  made,  which  it  is  useful  to  the  Church  to 
break,  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  keep  it.  Perjury  and  false- 
hood are  right,  if  the  good  of  the  Church  requires  it. 
On  this  point  I  repeat  and  confirm  the  just  remarks  of 
Mr.  Baptist  Noel.*  These  doctrines  may  account,  as 
Mr.  Noel  observes,  for  the  violation  of  oaths,  and  for 
the  wanton  disregard  of  truth,  too  often  found  among 
Roman  Catholics.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
who  instil  such  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  a  peasantry ; 
who  put  the  books  containing  them  in  the  hands  of 
children,  encourage  them  to  read  them,  and  then  turn 
round  upon  us  and  tell  us  that  they  are  "training" 
their  pupils  "  in  good  habits,"  and  putting  up  in  school 
the  board  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ? 

But,  again,  I  had  thought  that  purity  of  mind,  that 

chastity,  were  a  part  of  the  moral  law.     It  appears  I 

am  in  error ;  for  your  moral  instructors  of  the  Irish 

children  commit  them  to  those  whose  principle  it  is 

*  See  Mr.  Noel's  "  Tour  in  Ireland  1837,"  pp.  26,  44. 
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that  women  and  girls,  matrons  and  maidens,  shall 
divulge  the  secrets  of  the  heart  to  the  chaste  inspection 
of  a  confessor.  You  teach  them  that  confession  is  a 
duty ;  that  abstaining  from  it  is  a  mortal  sin  ;  and  you 
compel  them  to  reveal  the  delicacies  of  maiden  thought 
to  the  prurient  inquiries  of  profligate  monks ;  and  when 
you  have  thus  deflowered  and  vitiated  the  mind,  you 
presume  to  tell  us,  that  your  schools  "  must  be  higfely 
beneficial  in  promoting  morality ! " 

You  inform  us,  at  least  your  secretary  does,  that  you 
introduce  books  into  schools  in  which  moral  principles 
are  powerfully  inculcated.  We  enter  them,  and  we 
find  "  The  Garden  of  the  soul."  You  assure  us  that 
you  are  careful  in  putting  none  but  the  most  proper 
works  in  the  hands  of  children.  You  boast  that  you 
have  expelled  the  indecent  publications  of  the  hedge- 
schools.  We  take  up  your  Report,  we  find  that  you 
sanction  the  school-books  of  the  Catholic  Book  Society, 
which  publishes  "  Female  Penitents "  and  the  chaste 
beauties  of  "  Philothea." 

You  tell  us  that  your  object  is  "  to  bring  children  of 
all  denominations  together  from  their  infancy,  in  feel- 
ings of  charity  and  good-will."  You  put  up  a  board 
of  charity ;  you  put  in  your  children's  hands  "  Butler's 
Catechism "  and  "  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent."  In  these  the  children  are  taught  to  regard  every 
Protestant  as  a  sacrilegious  reprobate,  to  look  upon  your 
books  as  books  of  the  devil,  and  you  as  a  minister  of 
Satan,  and  to  hurl  against  us  vollies  of  fiercest  anathemas, 
— a  pleasant  mode  of  teaching  charity  and  promoting 
good-will.  You  assure  us  that  your  object  is  "  to  allay 
those  dreadful  dissensions  which  divide  and  distract  the 
people  of  Ireland."  You  teach  your  pupils  every 
doctrine  which  can  exasperate  hatred ;  you  embitter 
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national  divisions  with  the  fury  of  bigotry.  You  tell 
us  that  you  are  anxious  to  promote  "  a  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence to  lawful  authority ; "  that  you  would  unite 
Ireland  in  sisterly  affection  with  England.  You  put 
into  the1  children's  hands  books  which  denounce 
England  as  a  miserable  country ;  the  English  as  repro- 
bates ;  our  faith  as  rebellion ;  our  doctrines  as  heresy. 
We  might  have  thought,  had  not  you  corrected  our 
ignorance,  that  this  was  not  the  best  mode  of  conciliat- 
ing and  attaching  Ireland. 

You  tell  us  that  your  object  is  to  convey  "  elements 
of  knowledge  to  the  children  in  regular  order."  You 
introduce  them  to  Mr.  Reeves,  you  conduct  them  along 
the  "  Path  to  Paradise,"  you  present  to  them  "  The 
Glories  of  St.  Joseph;"  and,  by  way  of  illuminating 
their  minds,  you  give  them  the  instructions  of  Dr. 
Challoner,  and  the  wise  histories  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales.  I  blush  at  the  vulgar  ignorance  which  prevails 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  which  has  expelled  from 
school  the  recondite  histories  of  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer," 
and  the  famous  "  Cinderella."  It  is  now  clear,  from 
your  example,  that  these  are  the  works  to  develop  the 
intellect,  and  give  "the  elements  of  knowledge"  to 
children. 

These,  Sir,  are  your  doings.  You  teach  children 
every  idle  story;  you  instil  every  vulgar  fable;  you 
inculcate  every  barbarous  superstition ;  you  introduce 
them  to  the  legends  of  idolatry,  and  the  doctrines  of 
immorality  ;  you  cram  their  heads  with  the  fables  of 
the  dark  ages,  and  their  hearts  with  the  filth  of  vice  ; 
you  inculcate  every  principle  which  destroys  morality, 
and  call  it  religion ;  you  impress  every  falsehood  which 
brutalises  the  heart,  and  call  it  truth;  you  inflame 
every  lust ;  you  encourage  the  hatred  which  produces 
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disorder,  and  the  bigotry  which  occasions  crime ;  and 
when  you  have  thus,  through  your  instructions, 
darkened  the  minds  and  blackened  the  hearts  of  the 
peasantry,  you  come  before  us  without  a  blush,  and  tell 
us  "  that  you  are  throwing  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  Ireland."  You  are  pouring  vitriol,  the  virulence  of 
intensest  passion,  the  virus  of  deadliest  bigotry,  the 
purulence  of  foulest  vice  I  this  you  are  pouring,  con- 
centrated and  constant,  through  1,200  channels,  into 
the  hearts  of  half  a  million  of  children  I  and  you  boast 
that  you  are  labouring  in  this  work,  and  that  you  have 
only  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  it,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  successful.  I  agree  with  you ;  a  few  more  years 
of  this  pernicious  system,  a  few  more  twelvemonths  of 
these  successful  labours,  and  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation  of  Ireland  will  be  depraved  as  the  morals  of 
their  parents  ;  and  the  profligate  influence  of  a  vicious 
priesthood  will  be  perpetuated  and  secured.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  will  be  allowed.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  will  sit  tamely 
by  and  see  this  work  accomplished,  this  work  of  degrad- 
ing and  brutalising  Ireland.  They  "  have  no  sordid 
object  to  accomplish,  no  factious  purpose  to  serve,  no 
bigoted  passion  to  gratify,"  and  they  will  not  allow  the 
old  "stamp"  of  a  worn-out  superstition  to  be  given 
under  your  "new"  seal  to  "the  rising  generation"  of 
Ireland,  a  stamp  impressing  upon  them  an  abject  regard 
for  a  depraved  priesthood,  and  an  utter  disregard  both 
of  morals  and  piety.  This  is  your  work,  the  work  of 
your  Board,  the  work  of  your  masters,  the  work  of 
your  model  teachers,  the  work  of  your  associated 
priests.  I  cannot  praise  your  work,  I  may  admit  its 
completeness,  but  I  cannot  approve  its  object.  To 
sink  an  ignorant  people  in  deeper  ignorance,  to  depress 
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a  superstitious  people  with  a  heavier  superstition,  to 
degrade  a  vicious  peasantry  into  lower  vice,  to  inflame 
a  susceptible  people  to  farther  excitement,  and  to  call 
all  this  education,  is  what  the  British  people  will  not, 
I  suspect,  endure ;  still  less  will  they  pay  for  it  1,200 
masters  and  endow  1,200  schools.  Nor  are  you  even 
content  with  this.  You  seek  more.  You  demand 
5,000  schools.  Five  thousand  nurseries  of  vice  and 
hatred,  5,000  training-schools  for  curses  and  anathemas, 
5,000  cradles  of  treason  and  sedition,  5,000  seminaries 
of  vice  and  lust,  over  which  sit  a  scowling  priesthood, 
lowering  over  their  victims,  from  which  issue  thousands 
of  children  trained  to  every  passion,  and  lust,  and 
crime !  I  question  if  the  English  people  will  suffer 
this.  I  doubt  if  they  will  bear  it  within  their  dominions, 
I  am  quite  sure  they  will  not  contribute  to  it  and  pay 
it.  They  will  arise  and  pull  it  down.  They  will  break 
in  upon  your  pious  labours,  they  will  scatter  your 
united  councils,  they  will  rescue  the  schools  from  the 
hands  to  which  you  have  entrusted  them,  and  shelter 
children  from  the  dabbling  hands  of  friars,  and  the 
prurient  curiosity  of  monks.  They  will  remove  the 
"  Doctrine"  and  the  "  Catechism,"  and  replace  "  Philo- 
thea  "  by  the  Bible.  They  will  consider  the  words  of 
Christ  more  useful  to  youth  than  the  lies  of  St.  Francis ; 
nor  will  they  allow  your  schools  to  be  the  resting-place 
of  every  incendiary  whom  society  casts  forth,  and  your 
walls  receive.  They  will  decline  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Murray  and  his  accomplices.  They  will 
not  allow  them  to  remain  training-seminaries  for  curses 
and  imprecations;  to  teach  children  to  hate  their 
brethren ;  to  love  perjury,  and  to  praise  murder.  These 
things  the  people  of  England  will  not  much  longer 
endure,  still  less  reward.  They  will  seek  for  your 
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schools  other  superintendence,  and  a  purer  control. 
And  to  you  and  your  brethren  they  will  wish,  in  future, 
greater  wisdom ;  and  they  will  restore  you,  from  the 
task  of  superintending  education,  in  which  you  have 
not  been  successful,  to  different  duties.  You  will  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  labouring  in  the  work  of  vitiat- 
ing the  hearts  of  Irish  children,  and  inflaming  their 
passions,  encouraging  nuns,  and  caballing  with  monks. 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  belief,  founded  on  what  I  know  of 
the  character  of  the  English  people.  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  share  my  belief,  but  I  presume  to  tender  you 
the  warning. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  conclude.  My  task  is  accomplished, 
and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  It  has  been  an  ungrateful 
and  uncongenial  task ;  one  from  which  I  long  have 
shrunk,  and  from  which  I  now  gladly  escape.  To 
expose  evils,  to  lay  bare  enormities,  is  a  work  in  which 
we  must  expect  violent  opponents,  and  but  few  friends. 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  it  with  reluctance.  You 
will  not  believe  this,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true.  I  have 
indeed  to  thank  you  for  inducing  me  to  enter  upon  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  your  letter  I  should  probably  have 
continued  to  shrink  from  so  ungracious  a  duty.  Your 
letter  left  me  no  alternative,  and  forced  me  on  the 
exposure.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  concluded,  and  that  my 
duty  is  discharged. 

I  did  not  notice  the  second  letter  which  you  addressed 
to  me.  I  beg  pardon  for  the  apparent  neglect.  There 
was  not,  indeed,  much  in  it  which  deserved  an  answer. 
But  apart  from  this,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  with  you,  and  to  bandy  back  arguments 
and  answers.  You  were  good  enough,  in  your  letter, 
to  instruct  me  what  was  the  point  at  issue  between  us. 
You  will  allow  me  to  suppose  that  I  had  some  notion  of 
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my  object  before  I  took  up  my  pen.  The  object  which 
I  had  in  view  was  not  the  one  which  you  were  so 
obliging  as  to  set  before  me ;  my  object  was  not,  as 
you  supposed,  to  answer  your  letter,  to  exhibit  its 
fallacies,  and  expose  its  logic.  I  must  confess  that 
such  an  object  would  not  have  induced  me  to  take  up 
my  pen.  My  object  was  to  exhibit  and  expose  your 
system  of  education.  With  the  Commissioners,  as 
individuals,  I  had  no  controversy,  least  of  all  with  you. 
Had  I  sought  one  with  whom  to  controvert,  my  choice 
would  have  probably  fallen  upon  a  Commissioner, 
more  eminent  in  position,  and  more  distinguished  in 
controversy.  Your  defeat  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Killen,  and 
the  far  more  signal  exposure  inflicted  on  you  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,*  would  induce  me  to  abstain 
from  entering  into  controversy  with  you ;  for  it  is  not 
my  wish  to  "  trample  individual  character  under  feet," 
still  less  to  tread  upon  those  who  are  already  on  the 
ground.  With  you,  therefore,  I  have  no  controversy; 
nor  shall  I  be  induced  to  enter  into  one.  You  have 
the  field  before  you,  and  may  enter  on  it  without  inter- 
ruption from  me. 

You  will  not,  therefore,  succeed  in  drawing  me  into 
controversy  with  you.  Neither  will  you  succeed  in 
that  which  seems  another  object  of  yours,  to  drag  Lord 
Stanley's  character  into  discussion.  It  is  possible  that 
Lord  Stanley  was  in  error  when  he  founded  your 
Board.  I  may  think  so.  I  do  think  so.  But  no  one 
doubts  Lord  Stanley's  motives;  no  one  misconstrues 
the  singleness  of  his  intentions.  I  never  heard  them 
questioned.  Nor  was  Lord  Stanley  even  without  justifi- 
cation. He  believed  other  men  to  be  as  sincere  as 

*  See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Carlile  before  Lords'  Committee, 
p.  1380  to  1404. 
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himself;  he  judged  of  the  intentions  of  others  from  his 
own.  He  had  not  learned  (nor  had  any  of  us)  the 
profound  duplicity  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  nor  the 
intricacy  of  their  dissembling.  He  took  them  at  their 
word.  He  believed  their  professions.  He  thought  they 
were,  as  they  professed  themselves,  anxious  to  educate 
the  Irish  peasantry.  He  believed  that  they  really 
sought  to  enlighten  and  to  civilize  them.  He  was  mis- 
taken— greatly  mistaken.  And  his  mistake  led  us  into 
these  difficulties.  But  if  I  think  that  he  was  mistaken, 
what  can  I  think  of  those  who  deceived  him  ;  and  what 
of  you  who  are  the  accomplices  of  the  party  ?  I  pass 
from  Lord  Stanley.  His  character  is  in  no  way  in- 
volved in  this  discussion.  Dismiss  your  uneasiness — 
allay  your  generous  anxiety.  Lord  Stanley's  character 
is  safe,  perfectly  safe,  in  the  keeping  of  his  country. 
It  is  the  character  of  your  Board  which  is  at  stake.  I 
pray  you  to  direct  to  this  your  undivided  attention. 
You  have  a  heavy  task  before  you ;  but  the  season  is 
propitious,  and  you  have  willing  associates.  The 
autumn  is  now  far  advanced  ;  the  long  nights  of  winter 
approach,  and  Dr.  Murray  and  yourself  may  amuse 
yourselves  during  these,  in  the  congenial  task  of  chas- 
tising the  daring  assailant  who  has  attacked  you,  and 
making  him  an  example  and  a  warning.  I  offer  to  you 
my  character  and  my  conduct.  I  can  look  forward  to 
your  onslaught  without  fear.  That  you  will  publish 
and  republish,  write,  and  write  again,  I  have  no  doubt. 
The  lists  are  open  ;  and  Dr.  Murray  and  yourself,  the 
joint  champions,  may  march,  with  vizor  down  and 
spear  uplifted,  into  the  field.  Though  I  shall  have  no 
time  to  meet  you,  others  will,  I  trust,  be  found :  and  I 
shall  be  happy,  if  they  deserve  it,  to  read  your  publica- 
tions. But  your  work  will  be  a  tedious  one,  and  I  should 
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not  wonder  if  spring  found  you  involved  in  your  labours; 
for  it  is  not  on  hostile  evidence ;  it  is  not  from  hearsay 
reports ;  it  is  not  from  partial  witnesses,  that  I  have 
drawn  my  charge.  It  is  drawn  from  your  own  prin- 
ciples ;  rests  on  your  own  rules  ;  is  proved  by  your  own 
reports  ;  is  sustained  by  your  own  secretary.  If  your 
rules  are  in  existence ;  if  your  evidence  is  good  for  any 
thing;  if  your  reports  are  authentic,  that  charge  is 
proved ;  at  least,  as  such,  I  lay  it  before  the  public, 
and  press  it  on  their  consideration.  Your  denial  they 
will,  of  course,  be  prepared  for ;  your  vehement  indig- 
nation; your  misinterpretation  of  my  motives;  your 
misrepresentation  of  my  arguments ;  your  attempt  to 
evade  some  facts,  and  to  repel  others ;  all  these  they 
may  anticipate,  as  I  do ;  but  the  burden  of  the  charge, 
which  rests  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  on 
your  reports  and  evidence,  they  will  find,  I  do  not  say 
that  you  cannot  reject,  but,  that  you  cannot  even  abate. 
With  this  burden  I  leave  you,  and  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing, in  conclusion,  my  wish,  that  you  may  be  soon 
restored  to  other  duties,  and  that  the  system  of  educat- 
ing the  Irish  people  may  be  placed  in  other  hands,  and 
not  left  with  those  whose  interest  is  opposed  to  their 
duty,  and  whose  settled  purpose  it  seems  to  be  to  train 
the  Irish  children  in  superstition,  and  initiate  them  in 
vice. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

P*S. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  noticing  your  letter  of  the  7th,  which  has  now 
appeared.  It  is  well  that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself 
the  rule  of  declining  controversy,  as  you  certainly  offer 
me  a  strong  temptation.  I  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  noticing  it,  as  giving  the  most  curious  confirma- 
tion of  all  my  statements. 
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I  mentioned  that  when  any  one  attacked  your  system 
of  education,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  assail 
his  character  with  slander  and  defamation.  Your  first 
letter  slandered  my  motives ;  your  present  letter  attempts 
to  defame  my  character.  You  represent  me  as  dissem- 
bling, ungrateful,  and  false.  This  may  be  true;  but 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  ?  My  argument 
may  be  good,  though  I  am  as  wicked  as  you,  the  minister 
of  Christian  charity,  suggest. 

I  said,  again,  that  you  would  deny  my  facts — would 
evade  them,  but  could  not  disprove  them.  In  your 
impatience,  you  hurry  to  confirm  this.  You  take  the 
Erril  case :  you  say,  "  that  I  have  published  statements 
destitute  of  shadow  of  foundation ;  one  tissue  of  mis- 
representation of  facts  from  the  commencement  to  the 
conclusion."  You  proceed  to  state  "  the  simple  facts" 
of  the  case,  and  you  call  them  "  direct  and  deliberate 
contradictions  to  my  statements."  Why,  Sir,  they  not 
only  confirm  them,  but  they  make  them  stronger.  I 
said  that  White,  the  master  of  your  Erril  School,  was 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Price,  reported  against  by  your 
inspectors,  condemned  by  your  Model  Schoolmaster, 
dismissed  again  and  again  by  you,  but  that  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  priest,  and  that  he  continued  master  of  the 
Erril  School.  What  do  you  say?  You  say,  that  in 
1834,  Mr.  Price  brought  a  complaint  of  sedition  against 
the  schoolmaster — that  your  inspector  next  complained 
of  him — and  that  you  wrote  "  both  to  the  priest*  and 
Mr.  Price,  requiring  that  another  teacher  should  be  ap- 
pointed." You  say,  then,  that  "  the  priest  appealed  in 
favour  of  the  master,"  and  the  master  was  not  dis- 
placed !  You  sent  a  second  inspector.  "  He  reported 
unfavourably" — I  quote  your  own  words,  "  and  the 
Board  directed  that  the  teacher  should  be  removed." 
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Was  your  teacher  removed  ?  Not  at  all — he  remained. 
You  do  not  tell  us  why.  You  try  to  evade  that  fact ; 
but  the  public  will  easily  guess  why,  and  I  have  stated 
the  reason  why:  I  repeat  it — the  priest  protected  him. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  and  this  you  admit,  that  after 
your  second  order  of  removal,  the  teacher  was  not 
removed.  You  brought  him  up  to  your  training 
establishment.  This  I  stated — this  you  confirm.  Mr. 
Price  growled  and  grumbled.  This  you  dare  not  deny, 
because  there  is  a  letter  printed  in  the  evidence  which 
makes  it  known ;  but  you  insinuate  that  Mr.  Price  was 
satisfied  with  your  decision.  Your  insinuation  is  both 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  and,  I  fear,  contrary  to  the 
fact.  You  admit,  however,  that  your  training-master 
black-balled  Mr.  White,  just  as  much  as  Mr.  Price 
did,  and  your  two  inspectors,  and  that  you  were  obliged 
'.'  finally  to  reject  him,"  and  « to  intimate  that  another 
teacher  must  be  provided  for  Erril  School."  I  said,  that 
he  did  not  obey  your  order — that  he  would  not  go — 
that  he  did  not  go.  Wliat  do  you  say  ?  You  admit  it. 
But  you  say  most  facetiously,  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
National  Schoolmaster!  Very  ingenious.  He  held 
the  school — the  school  of  Erril — kept  it  hard  and  fast. 
Again,  you  do  not  tell  us  why.  I  told  you  why.  The 
priest  could  have  turned  him  out — could  turn  him  out 
at  a  moment's  warning.  Who  protected  him  ?  Tell  us. 
In  your  candour  have  the  goodness  to  inform  us. 

Why,  Sir,  you  corroborate  every  fact  of  my  state- 
ment. I  could  not  wish  a  more  excellent  witness.  I 
prefer  wringing  my  testimony  from  a  reluctant  and 
conscious  party.  To  be  sure,  my  statement  is  a  little 
more  brief  than  yours,  and  a  little  more  pointed.  I 
give  the  dates,  which  you  conceal,  and  lay  bare  the 
transaction,  which  you  attempt  to  mystify ;  but  I  really 
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think  that  your  melo-drama  is  much  the  same  as  my 
"  epic  poem,"  though  you  try  to  mask  some  of  the 
actors,  and  to  darken  a  little  the  stage.  On  the  whole, 
I  think  my  poetry  is  clearer  than  your  somewhat  prolix 
prose. 

Having  thus  admitted  these  "  simple  facts,"  you  pro- 
ceed to  cavil  at  them.  This  is  very  hard.  It  does  not 
matter  what  you  say  against  me,  but  you  ought  not  to 
cut  your  own  statement  in  pieces.  This  is  suicide.  I 
must  interpose  to  protect  you. 

"  1.  The  assertion  that  Mr.  Price  reported  the 
school-master,  White,  to  the  Board  as  a  demoralizer 
of  children,  and  a  disturber  of  his  neighbourhood,  is 
made  not  only  without  evidence,  but  against  the  posi- 
tive evidence  on  oath  of  Mr.  Price  himself."  This 
you  say. 

Why,  Sir,  "  you  make  me  stare  " — to  use  your  own 
expression — "  I  can  scarcely  trust  my  eyes."  I  com- 
pare this  column  of  your  letter  with  the  preceding : 
you  are  too  hasty :  read  the  former  column.  "  In  1834-, 
Mr.  Price  transmitted  a  charge  against  the  school- 
master of  having  set  a  seditious  copy  to  one  of  the  boys 
in  the  school."  Is  this  not  demoralizing  children  ?  Is 
setting  a  seditious  copy  to  boys  not  somewhat  demo- 
ralizing ?  Is  writing  sedition  not  disturbing  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?  I  really  cannot  understand  you.  Whether 
this  report  of  Mr.  Price's  was  correct  or  not,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  I  said  that  he  sent  this  report :  you 
say  the  same. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  in  the  evidence  Mr.  Price  at- 
tempted to  weaken  these  facts,  and  to  whitewash  the 
man  whom  his  letters  to  you  had  made  a  blackamoor. 
Whether  he  succeeds  in  this  or  not,  the  public  will 
judge  when  they  read  the  evidence.  Like  you  I  refer 
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them  to  this.  In  reading  the  evidence,  the  public  will 
give  all  due  weight  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Perrin, 
to  which  you  refer,  but  they  will  also  read  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Yielding.  I  merely  offer  them  this  hint ;  for  me 
it  is  enough  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Prices  letters.  You 
quote  from  his  evidence — I  from  his  letters.  If  they 
contradict  each  other,  is  that  any  fault  of  mine?  I 
think  the  deliberate  and  written  letter  better  authority 
than  his  somewhat  eccentric  evidence. 

2.  You  refer  to  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Price  and  the  Board,  to  disprove  my  charge,  that  you 
attempted  to  browbeat  Mr.  Price.  You  are  some- 
what illogical.  You  assume  what  you  should  prove. 
You  assume  that  your  attempt  to  browbeat  was 
made  by  letter.  I  never  said  so ;  and,  more  than 
that,  I  knew  that  it  was  not  made  in  this  way.  It  was 
made  viva  voce.  I  will  remind  you  of  the  circum- 
stances. You  seem  to  have  forgotten  them.  Mr. 
Price,  aggrieved  by  your  letter,  came  to  complain,  last 
winter,  in  person,  at  your  Board.  You  at  first  refused 
to  see  him.  He  insisted,  and  you  admitted  him.  You 
then  tried  to  quash  his  complaint  by  browbeating  him ; 
and  the  person  of  whom  he  complained,  as  leading  the 
onslaught,  was  Mr.  Blake.  You  insinuate  that  such  a 
thing  never  took  place ;  that  it  is  an  invention  of  mine. 
Non  meus  hie  sermo,  sedquce  prcesepit  Ofellus^  rusticus, 
abnormis.  My  authority  is  Mr.  Price,  who  reported 
this  to  an  Irish  clergyman,  who  was  my  informant. 
That  you  will  deny  this ;  that  Mr.  Blake  may  have  for- 
gotten this ;  that  Mr.  Price,  who  seems  somewhat  ob- 
livious, may  also  have  let  it  escape  from  his  memory, 
is  quite  possible ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  received  the 
information  from  u  clergyman  of  piety,  and  of  unsullied 
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honour,  and  that  I  presume  to  prefer  his  testimony  to 
that  which  contradicts  it,  and  to  yours. 

You  say  "  you  can  scarcely  trust  your  eyes,"  when 
you  find  that  Mr.  Price  has  contradicted  my  statements. 
Let  me  assist  your  eye-sight.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr. 
Price  contradicts  me ;  that  his  testimony  is  inconsistent 
with  mine,  and  that  the  public  must  judge  between  us. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  to  which  the  public  will  attach 
most  credit ;  but  I  rather  suspect  that  they  will  be  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Price  not  only  contradicts  me,  but 
himself.  This  you  omitted  to  notice,  and,  as  it  is  some- 
what material,  I  mention  it. 

But  I  must  stop  ;  I  have  trespassed  on  the  forbidden 
ground  of  controversy.  Excuse  me  ;  I  withdraw,  and 
am  henceforth  silent.  I  have  given  a  specimen  of  the 
candour  and  accuracy  of  your  statements.  Let  this 
suffice.  But  let  me  part  from  you  with  one  word  of 
advice — that  you  will,  in  entering  on  the  discussion, 
exercise  a  little  more  prudence — that  you  will  advise 
more  carefully  with  Dr.  Murray — indulge  liberally  in 
personal  invective  (in  which  I  think  you  will  be  un- 
rivalled); but  avoid,  I  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Board,  avoid  reference  to  facts. 
This  ground  you  have  already  found  awkward  and 
embarrassing,  and  I  recommend  you  not  to  tread  on  it 
again. 
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XII. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    EVIDENCE    ON    THE    ABOVE    HEADS. 

AN  extract  is  here  added  from  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  May  2d,  1837,  in  order  that  the  same  truths 
may  appear  under  the  influence  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  Lords'. 

In  making  the  observations  which  you  recently  made* 
as  applied  to  the  state  and  the  system  of  instruction  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  you  describe  it, 
is  dominant,  do  you  mean  to  apply  those  observations 
also  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  where  the  masters  are  Roman  Catholic, 
but  where  the  religion  is  not,  in  a  legal  sense, 
dominant  ? 

Decidedly  ;  wherever  there  is  influence  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  influence  I  take 
to  be  always  used  in  one  direction,  namely,  to  draw 
into  places  which  they  term  schools  assemblages  of 
children,  and  to  impress  the  minds  of  these  children 
with  a  most  deep  respect  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
where  a  system  of  education  is  carried  on  which  we 
should  not  term  education,  because  it  neither  developes 
the  intellect  nor  influences  the  moral  feelings. 

Do  you  consider,  then,  that  the  inefficiency  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  active  mind  to  active  exertion, 
which  you  have  described  to  be  the  prevailing  feature 
in  the  particular  schools  to  which  you  have  alluded  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  applies 
equally  to  all  the  schools  which  are  conducted  by 
Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  ? 

That  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  in- 
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fluence  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
over  the  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters  and  over 
the  schools.  Wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
have  influence,  they  will  use  it  in  that  direction.  They 
may  not  possess  much  influence ;  and  in  France  at  this 
moment  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
over  a  great  number  of  the  schools,  where  nominally 
there  are  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters,  is  exceedingly 
neutralized  by  other  causes.  But  wherever  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  can,  they  will  draw  education  into  their 
hands ;  they  will  put  that  education  into  the  hands  of 
nuns,  and  friars,  and  monks,  if  they  can ;  and  if  they 
cannot,  into  the  hands  of  masters  who  are  as  near  the 
principles  and  devotion  of  nuns,  and  friars,  and  monks, 
as  possible. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  from  your  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  education  generally,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  all  schools,  which  are  patronized  or 
conducted  by  Roman  Catholics,  are  so  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  the  priest,  as  to  exclude  the  benefits 
of  education  ? 

It  would  be  perhaps  too  strong  to  say  that  it  entirely 
excludes  the  benefits  of  education;  it  very  much 
weakens  the  benefits  of  education.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  should  say  that  it  entirely  excludes  the  benefits.  It 
makes  the  schools  much  worse  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  if  they  were  without  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests. 

Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  Germany  ? 

I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  them. 

Assuming,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland  would  have  the  same  object  which 
you  impute  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  the 
Continent,  that  of  drawing  into  places  which  they  call 
schools  assemblages  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
culcating the  peculiar  and  objectionable  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  do  not  you  conceive  that 
giving  the  children  a  general  education  for  five  days 
in  the  week  would  rather  tend  to  counteract  that  evil 
disposition  of  the  priests  than  to  assist  it  ? 
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I  confess  I  should  look  very  much  for  the  success  of 
the  general  system  of  education  to  the  person  who 
managed  the  school ;  to  the  master,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  master  looked  as  his  patron, — as  his  real  and 
effective  patron  ;  not  to  the  Board,  but  to  the  local 
patron.  I  should  take  it  that  in  all  cases  the  master  is 
the  school.  The  school  does  not  consist  in  the  rules 
which  a  General  Board  please  to  lay  down,  for  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  those  general  rules  may  be  kept 
for  a  day  or  a  few  days,  when  the  inspector  of  the 
Board  is  to  make  his  tour,  but  that  they  may  be  laid 
aside  to-morrow,  and  never  used  at  all ;  and  in  some 
cases,  which  I  think  I  quoted  to  your  Lordships  before, 
I  gave  instances  in  which  the  rules  of  the  Board  were 
most  flagrantly  violated  by  the  masters.  Therefore 
the  question  is,  who  will  the  master  be  ?  who  will 
choose  him  ?  and  what  will  be  the  master's  interest  ? 
If  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  chooses  the  master,  or  if 
his  recommendation  to  the  Board  is  the  effective  choice 
of  the  master,  then  the  master  will  be  the  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  whatever  be 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest's  object,  the  master  will  be 
the  man  to  work  out  that  object  in  the  daily  exercise 
of  the  children.  Therefore,  if  any  one  asked  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  practical  point  in  a  school  ?  I  should 
say,  "  Give  me  the  master."  Regulate  the  school  as 
you  will  by  any  system  of  rules  or  any  system  of  books, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  however  excellent  the  regu- 
lations may  be,  they  will  be  perfectly  ineffective  if 
there  is  a  bad  master ;  and  however  imperfect  the  re- 
gulations may  be,  if  there  is  a  good  master  he  will 
work  them  well.  In  illustration  of  this  I  will  venture 
to  cite  a  case  which  I  know  well  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
About  twenty  years  ago  several  of  the  clergy  of  Glas- 
gow were  anxious  to  form  an  united  system  of  educa- 
tion which  should  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  children, 
and  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  day,  who  was  a  person  appa- 
rently of  very  moderate  principles,  and  very  ready  to 
unite  with  them.  I  rather  think  Dr.  Chalmers  was  at 
the  time  in  Glasgow ;  and  when  I  mention  his  name 
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that  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  was  desired 
but  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  scriptural  instruc- 
tion of  the  children.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  said, 
"  I  will  agree  to  have,  not  merely  extracts  from  the 
Bible,  but  the  whole  Bible,  read  in  the  schools ;  aye, 
and  read  every  day,  and  you  shall  have  the  power  of 
visiting  the  school  and  inspecting  the  school  every  day, 
and  at  all  hours  in  the  day.  There  is  only  one  small 
point  which,  in  return  for  this  free  permission,  I  require, 
and  which  I  am  sure  you  will  grant ;  and  that  is,  give 
me  the  appointment  of  the  master."  The  school  has 
now  been  in  existence  about  twenty  years,  and  two 
years  ago  I  requested  several  persons  of  Glasgow  to 
institute  an  investigation,  and  among  them  several  of 
the  clergy  in  their  own  parishes,  to  discover  whether 
any  one  of  the  children  educated  at  that  school  had 
either  in  any  remarkable  way  distinguished  himself  in- 
tellectually, or  had  become  either  a  Protestant  or  a 
person  more  moderate  in  his  Roman  Catholic  views, 
and  they  told  me  that  they  could  find  none.  There 
were  at  that  time  a  very  large  body  of  warm  Protestant 
supporters  of  the  school,  but  the  fact  which  was  brought 
in  this  way  under  their  notice  shook  the  confidence  of 
many  in  the  school,  and  a  great  number  have  with- 
drawn from  its  support.  It  was  clear  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  having  gained  the  master  had  gained 
everything,  because,  although  the  Bible  was  read,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  nod  or  a  wink  of  the  master's  eye  might 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  finest  passages.  It  was  merely 
by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  without  uttering  a  word, 
to  convey  to  the  children  that  this  was  all  non- 
sense, or  to  say  to  them  on  the  Sunday,  "  What  you 
read  on  the  week-day  is  a  hateful  heretical  book, 
printed  by  Protestants,  which  we  are  obliged  to  read 
in  order  to  get  the  money  of  our  Protestant  neigh- 
bours, but  it  is  a  book  you  are  to  disbelieve."  This 
he  might  do  without  any  person  being  able  to  discover 
it.  If  I  went  to  the  school  I  should  find  the  master 
apparently  discharging  his  duty,  and  reading  this  which 
the  children  considered  a  heretical  book,  and  which 
they  hurried  over  with  the  contempt  they  were  taught 
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to  feel  for  it.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  if  the  system 
had  been  reversed,  if  the  Protestants  had  taken  the 
opposite  course,  and  had  said  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  "  You  may  make  the  regulations  for  the  school, 
and  select  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  but  we  will 
appoint  the  master;"  by  putting  a  scriptural  and  pious 
man  into  that  school,  it  is  obvious  that  he  would  have 
infused  his  spirit  into  the  children,  even  with  the  most 
imperfect  extracts  from  the  Bible  ;  whereas  by 
having  a  Roman  Catholic  master  the  whole  effect  of 
the  system  is  completely  defeated ;  and  that  therefore 
brings  me  to  the  point  on  which  I  took  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  these  different  examples.  When  once  I 
have  established  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  is  to  draw  together  assemblages  of 
children  in  what  are  in  fact  training  schools  for  bigotry, 
if  you  appoint  a  large  number  of  masters  who  are 
selected  by  the  priests,  you  are  sending  forth  an  army 
of  men  who  are  training  the  children  in  those  doctrines 
of  bigotry  ;  and  so  far  from  developing  the  intellect 
or  improving  the  morals  of  the  peasantry,  you  are 
strengthening  the  hold  of  superstition  upon  the  rising 
generation.  As  a  proof  that,  in  stating  the  objects  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  developed  on  the 
Continent,  I  am  not  stating  them  incorrectly  as  regards 
the  system  in  this  country,  I  would  mention  a  case 
brought  before  me  in  Manchester  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  gaol  there.  It  is  usual  now  in  Manchester  to  see 
every  Easter  a  parade  of  a  great  number  of  children, 
many  hundreds,  who  are  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  Manchester,  who  are  paraded,  very 
well  dressed,  through  the  streets,  in  order  to  show  to 
the  Protestants  of  Manchester  the  interest  which  the 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  take  in  the  education  of 
the  children  ;  but  it  struck  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  as 
a  very  remarkable  fact  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  children  sent  into  the  gaol  from  this  very  school, 
which  did  not  speak  much  for  their  morals ;  we  found 
also  that  very  few  of  those  children  could  read,  which 
did  not  speak  much  for  their  education.  This  struck 
him  as  very  remarkable,  and  he  inquired  more  parti- 
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cularly  into  the  nature  of  the  education  given  in  the 
school,  and  he  found  that  it  was  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed; an  education  of  dogmas,  of  catechisms, — an 
education  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  an 
education  in  which  the  child  committed  somewhat  to 
memory,  but  as  that  passed  from  his  memory  he  forgot 
all  that  he  had  learned ;  and  as  his  reading  was  imper- 
fect, he  became  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  after 
leaving  school  unable  to  read ;  so  that,  having  learned 
imperfectly  to  read  in  the  school,  he  perfectly  forgot  it 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  This  is  a  school,  not 
in  Italy  or  Spain,  but  in  the  heart  of  England ;  a 
school  under  the  charge  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Admitting  for  the  moment  the  evil  intentions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  with  reference  to  the 
schools  in  which  their  peculiar  doctrines  are  to  be 
taught,  will  not  a  system,  which  enforces  some  degree 
of  general  instruction  upon  the  children  committed  to 
their  care,  rather  tend  to  counteract,  than  not,  such  evil 
intention  ? 

The  only  way  in  which  you  can  enforce  the  system 
is  by  good  masters,  and  if  you  commit  the  choice  of 
the  masters  practically  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  far 
from  enforcing  that,  you  establish  a  system  the  very 
reverse. 

Supposing  that  general  instruction  during  five  days 
in  the  week  could  be  enforced  honestly  and  fairly  ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  system,  would  or  would  not 
that  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  counteracting  the  evil 
which  you  have  described  ? 

If  it  was  a  system  simply  literary,  I  then  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  that  effect,  for  this  reason :  that 
when  we  consider  that  the  children  of  the  poor,  what- 
ever instruction  they  are  to  receive,  are  to  receive  it 
within  the  walls  of  the  school,  if  the  system  to  be 
taught  is  purely  literary,  excluding  religion,  it  is 
in  fact  teaching  them  to  disregard  religion ;  and 
the  effect  will  be,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
France,  you  will  have  on  the  one  side,  where  the 
system  is  not  enforced,  and  where  it  is  left  to  the 
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priest,  bigotry  taught;  and  where  the  system  is  en- 
forced, and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priest,  you 
will  have  Infidelity  taught.  You  will  have  the  child 
taught  to  consider  religion  of  no  consequence,  because 
the  colouring  of  his  mind  will  take  place  within  the 
walls  of  the  school,  and  there  will  be  no  colour  of  reli- 
gion in  it ;  it  will  not  take  place  upon  the  seventh  day, 
but  during  the  six  days ;  the  habits  and  feelings  he  is 
taught  to  receive  in  the  school  will  be  those  which  will 
govern  him  during  life. 

Does  your  observation  apply  to  a  system  literary  in 
its  general  object,  but  with  the  addition  of  those  Scrip- 
ture lessons  to  which  your  attention  has  so  repeatedly 
been  called? 

I  have  already  said  that  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  in 
the  hands  of  an  unfaithful  master,  will  be  worse  than 
useless,  and  that  so  far  from  adding  religion,  they  may 
probably  add  a  direct  disrespect  for  the  Bible  to  an 
indifference  to  the  subject. 

Your  objection  then  arises  upon  the  assumption  of 
unfaithfulness  in  the  master,  either  in  not  teaching  the 
"  Scripture  Lessons  "  at  all,  or  teaching  them  accom- 
panied by  comments  calculated  to  defeat  their  effect  ? 

Yes ;  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  the 
general  recommendations  of  the  Board. 

Should  you  consider  that  a  child  who  has  been  taught 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  belief  in  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  the  duty  of  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself, 
would  be  more  or  less  apt  to  receive  further  instruction 
in  religious  and  moral  truths  than  a  child  who  had  had 
either  no  such  instruction  at  all,  or  had  received  it  im- 
perfectly ? 

I  can  certainly  say  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
receive  further  instruction ;  but  I  must  guard  myself 
by  saying  that  I  conceive  he  would  not  receive  that 
instruction  in  those  schools. 

But  if  that  instruction  was  properly  administered 
contrary  to  your  assumption,  that  it  is  not  properly 
administered  by  the  masters,  then  would  you  conceive 
that  he  was  better  fitted  for  further  religious  and  moral 
education  ? 
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I  would ;  always  guarding  myself  by  saying  that  it 
is  impossible,  according  to  the  argument  I  have  just 
held,  that  it  should  be  given,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  I  have  stated. 

You  have  stated  that  you  believe  that  immoral  books 
had  been  continually  in  use  in  Roman  Catholic  hedge 
schools ;  do  you  conceive  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
a  Catholic  child  being  instructed  in  a  school  from 
which  such  immoral  books  are  excluded,  as  compared 
with  instruction  in  schools  in  which  they  are  habitually 
used? 

I  must  take  along  with  that  the  consideration  that  he 
is  instructed  by  a  master  who  teaches  him  habitually 
on  the  seventh  day  books  which  I  should  hold,  as  a 
Protestant,  decidedly  immoral  as  well  as  unscriptural, 
because  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  in  my 
mind  a  very  immoral  doctrine,  leading  to  hatred  and 
productive  of  strife. 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  is  a  disadvantage  from 
which  the  child  attending  the  hedge  school  is  exempted, 
from  his  being  less  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  than  the  child  attending  the  National 
School? 

I  do  not ;  but  then  I  have  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that 
the  parents  of  the  children  were  thoroughly  aware,  and 
had  become  so  for  years,  that  the  instruction  that  the 
children  were  receiving  in  the  hedge  schools  was  a 
wretched  instruction,  and  they  were  eagerly  seeking  for 
another  and  a  better  instruction.  When,  therefore, 
that  was  offered  to  them  in  the  scriptural  schools,  they 
would  in  the  end  have  prevailed  over  all  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  priests,  and  have  sent  their  children  to 
those  schools ;  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  that. 

Excluding  that  calculation  upon  your  part  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  a  child  attending  a  hedge  school  less 
under  the  dominion  of  the  priest  on  the  Sundays  than 
a  child  attending  the  National  School  ? 

I  think  I  stated  that  he  was  not. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  children  who  have 
been  taught  that  they  are  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  that 
they  are  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  and  to  fulfil  their  duty 
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to  their  neighbour,  in  schools,  are  more  or  less  likely 
to  receive  further  instruction  in  religious  and  moral 
truths  than  the  children  who  have  had  either  no  such 
instruction  at  all  or  have  received  it  imperfectly  ;  will 
you  state  whether  you  are  aware  that  there  is  any  rule 
of  the  Board  which  requires  those  instructions  to  be 
given  in  those  schools  ? 

I  think  there  is  a  rule  of  the  Board  which  I  have 
stated  before  a  recommendation  to  use  the  "  Scripture 
Extracts." 

Is  there  any  rule  that  requires  the  instruction  which 
is  implied  in  that  question  ? 

No  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  appears  from  one  or  two 
cases  which  I  mentioned  before  that  the  "  Scripture 
Extracts  "  are  very  often  laid  aside  and  not  used. 

But  where  the  "  Scripture  Extracts "  are  used,  are 
not  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
contained  in  those  "  Scripture  Extracts  ?  " 

They  are  formally  contained  in  them  ;  but  I  presume 
that  the  object  of  the  nation  is  not  to  give  a  formal  list 
of  books  to  children,  but  to  make  an  impression  upon 
their  minds;  and  then  there  enters  another  element 
altogether,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the  question,  and 
that  is,  whether  the  master  will  honestly  and  efficiently 
convey  out  of  those  formal  books  the  instruction  con- 
tained in  them  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 

Then  your  objection  is  not  to  the  selections  made  in 
the  books  not  containing  those  fundamental  doctrines, 
but  it  is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  though  they  are 
contained  in  those  books,  the  books  are  not  used  by  the 
master  for  that  purpose  ? 

My  objection  is  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  used 
by  the  masters. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  "  Scripture  Ex- 
tracts ?  " 

I  have  looked  through  them. 

The  Committee  have  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  are,  in  your  opinion,  very  desirous 
of  reading  the  Scriptures  ? 

I  think  intensely  desirous. 
G  5 
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Is  not  that  a  desire  which  as  a  good  Protestant  you 
would  earnestly  wish  to  gratify  ? 

Certainly. 

Would  you  not  wish  to  gratify  it,  even  supposing 
there  was  no  man  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  them  ? 

I  would  certainly  be  very  glad  to  see  it  gratified  by 
a  society  distributing  the  Bible,  which  would  meet  the 
wish  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland ;  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  Bibles  distributed  in  Ireland. 

You  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland,  even 
though  they  should  not  have  any  one  to  explain  them 
properly  to  them  ? 

Certainly  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  see  that. 

Should  you  conceive  that  it  would  lead  to  a  future 
desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  of  Ireland,  if  they  were  honestly 
taught  unobjectionable  "  Scripture  Extracts "  in  schools 
of  common  education  even  without  explanation  ? 

Most  undoubtedly ;  if  the  children  are  honestly  taught 
"  Scripture  Extracts,"  however  small  those  extracts 
were,  by  a  master  honestly  feeling  a  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures,  I  should  rejoice.  But  then,  in  order  that 
such  a  system  may  be  carried  into  effect,  we  must  have 
an  honest  wish  on  the  part  of  the  master,  instead  of 
which  I  feel  persuaded  there  exists  a  real  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  great  number  of  the  actual  masters  to  throw 
doubt  and  darkness  upon  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  dash  all  respect  for  it  from  the  children's 
minds.  I  hold  that  to  be  the  case  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  given,  that  the  master  is  chosen  by  the 
priest,  and  that  the  priest  has  certain  views  which  I 
have  detailed. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  Gospel 
according  to  Saint  Luke  were  read,  even  though  not  a 
word  of  it  was  explained  by  the  master,  but  fairly  read 
by  the  scholar,  do  not  you  think  that  the  child  would 
understand  much  that  was  most  essential  to  lead  him  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  and  to 
the  proper  principle,  namely,  the  fear  of  God,  on  which 
his  duty  was  to  be  performed  ? 
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I  certainly  do.  If  a  master  could  be  planted  in  every 
parish  of  Ireland  honestly  impressed  with  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  and  conveying  those 
principles  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  I  should  feel  that 
an  amazing  object  was  attained  for  the  good  of  Ireland. 


XIII. 

THE  BLUNDER  COMMITTED  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND,  AND  THE 
MODE  OP  CORRECTING  IT  ;  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM  HISTORY. 

THE  views  on  these  subjects  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

With  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed,  do  you 
think  that  any  system  of  united  education  could  be 
adopted  which  was  not  founded  on  Protestant  principles  ? 

I  confess  I  should  say  that  the  only  united  system 
of  education,  in  which  a  Protestant  feeling  as  I  do, 
could  coincide,  would  be  one  which  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  conveying  scriptural  truth  to  the  minds 
of  the  children.  I  may  mention,  as  an  illustration  of 
my  view  of  the  case,  Scotland.  There  was  in  Scotland 
precisely  the  same  state  of  things  soon  after  the 
Reformation  as  now  exists  in  Ireland.  There  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  peasantry  to  a  great  extent  very 
imperfectly  educated,  very  vicious,  and  the  country 
abounding  in  crimes.  The  Church  of  Scotland  pro- 
ceeded not  upon  the  principle  which  the  Board  of 
Education  has  proceeded  upon,  but  upon  the  principle 
of  offering  a  thoroughly  good  education,  embracing 
Scripture,  to  all  the  parishes  in  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  in  carrying  into  effect  such  a 
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system,  she  must  have  expected  to  be  confronted  by  the 
opposition  of  all  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
she  was  met  by  that  opposition  in  every  part  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  she  counted  upon  this  also,  that  the  thirst  of 
the  people  for  knowledge  would  overbear  their  feelings 
of  deference  to  the  priests  ;  and  that  whilst  on  the  one 
hand  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  reach  this  education,  and  on  the  other  the  Church 
said,  "  You  cannot  have  this  education  without  the 
Scriptures,"  and  the  priest  said,  "  You  shall  not  read 
the  Scriptures,"  the  effect  would  be  that  the  priest's 
authority  would  be  trampled  under  foot,  that  supersti- 
tion would  fall,  and  that  Protestantism  would  therefore 
be  established  ;  and  such  is  the  fact  of  history.  The 
fact  I  take  from  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves.  About  the  year  1560,  the  Bible  was 
scarcely  known  in  Scotland,  except  among  a  very 
limited  class;  in  1579,  only  nineteen  years  after,  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  it  is  there  stated 
that  the  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  almost  all  the  pea- 
santry of  the  Lowlands ;  so  that  nineteen  years  of 
efficient  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  despite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  availed 
to  carry  it  into  the  Lowlands.  Then  there  remained 
the  Highlands,  which  were  still  locked  up,  and  which 
were  to  a  great  degree  Roman  Catholics.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  to  the  Highlands  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  they  had  proceeded  in  the  Lowlands.  They 
did  not  say  to  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
"  Will  you  agree  with  us  upon  a  system  of  education 
in  which  we  shall  strike  out  the  teeth  of  all  our  prin- 
ciples, and  adopt  a  marrowless  system  from  you  ?  "  but 
they  took  their  own  principles,  and  established  their 
schools  upon  those  principles;  they  planted  their  schools 
in  every  parish  which  their  funds  enabled  them  to 
reach.  And  what  was  the  effect?  Why,  that  just  as 
the  scriptural  schools  advanced,  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization advanced,  and  vice  and  crime  receded;  and 
about  the  year  1640,  so  low  had  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  fallen  in  Scotland,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Almanack,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1833,  contrasts 
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the  present  period  with  the  period  of  1640,  at  which 
time  they  said  the  true  Church  was  almost  extinct  in 
Scotland ;  that  extinction  being  owing,  or  at  all  events 
being  subsequent,  to  the  exertions  of  the  Church  in 
establishing  scriptural  churches  and  scriptural  schools 
in  all  parts,  both  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands. 

Then  in  fact  you  would  expect  good  to  result  from 
such  a  system  in  proportion  as  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood  would  be  resisted  by  the  people  ? 

I  believe  entirely  with  Mr.  Burnet,  that  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  all  countries  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  popular  knowledge  and  popu- 
lar morals  ;  and  therefore  if  the  mode  by  which  that 
influence  can  be  got  rid  of  is  by  a  struggle  on  educa- 
tion, which  enlists  the  feelings  of  the  parents  strongly, 
and  induces  them  to  oppose  their  priests  strongly,  it  is 
clear  that  the  power  of  the  priest  will  be  got  rid  of 
quickly  ;  and  the  quicker,  for  the  civilization  of  the 
country,  in  my  judgment,  the  better.  It  will  be  got 
rid  of  the  most  quickly  by  the  parent  finding  that,  in 
order  to  put  his  child  to  a  good  school,  he  must  con- 
front and  defy  the  authority  of  the  priest ;  and  I  think 
I  could  refer  to  an  opinion  of  one  of  the  former  Com- 
missioners of  Education  Inquiry  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Glass- 
ford,  who  in  conversation  stated  to  me  that  he  found 
in  many  parts  this  struggle  was  going  on,  and  that  the 
results  of  it  were  apparent  in  Ireland.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  parent  had  nothing  but  a  hedge  school  to 
send  his  child  to,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  very  bad 
school ;  on  the  other  hand  he  had  the  scriptural  schools 
offered  to  him,  which  the  priest  denounced,  but  which 
he  knew  to  be  good,  and  he  felt  drawn  by  the  feelings 
of  a  parent  to  overcome  his  reverence  for  the  priest. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  result  would  have  been  in  Ireland 
as  it  was  in  Scotland,  that  scriptural  schools  would 
have  been  planted  everywhere,  that  the  parents  would 
have  forced  a  way  for  their  children  into  those  schools 
in  despite  of  the  priest,  and  the  priest's  authority  would 
have  been  trampled  under  foot  in  the  struggle. 

Should  you  then  consider  it  objectionable  even  to 
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give  separate  education  to  Roman  Catholics,  unless  it 
was  given  on  principles  which  required  resistance  to 
their  priesthood  ? 

•  I  should  decidedly.  I  conceive  that  a  Protestant 
State  will  find  itself  to  be  at  issue  with  the  principles 
of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  they 
occupy  the  most  favourable  position  if  that  issue  be 
taken  on  the  ground  of  education,  in  which  the  feelings 
of  the  parents  will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Pro- 
testant State.  I  think  it  much  better,  therefore,  that 
the  Protestant  State  should  meet  the  collision  of  the 
priesthood  upon  the  ground  of  education  than  upon 
any  other  ground;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  you  can 
avoid  this  collision.  If  you  intend  to  give  a  solid 
education  to  the  people,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
avoid  it. 

Then  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  you  would  leave  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  entirely  in  ignorance 
unless  so  far  as  you  can  enforce  Protestant  education 
upon  them? 

I  would  certainly  not  leave  them  in  ignorance  any 
more  than  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  left  the 
people  of  Scotland  in  ignorance.  I  would  place  in 
every  parish  a  Scriptural  school ;  I  would  make  that 
school  admirable  in  its  intellectual  arrangements;  I 
would  take  care  that  the  master  should  be  an  efficient 
master,  and  I  would  then  trust  most  confidently  to  the 
desire  of  the  peasantry  for  the  education  of  their 
children  to  overleap  the  poor  and  feeble  barriers 
which  the  priests  would  interpose.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  enter  that  school  in  despite  of  the 
combined  opposition  of  all  the  priesthood  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Then  you  would  openly  avow  that  you  would  act 
upon  the  principle  of  proselytism  in  the  education  that 
you  would  give  ? 

I  do  not  see  that  that  follows  as  a  consequence.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  did  avow 
that  she  acted  upon  the  principle  of  proselytism. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  was  a  most  proselytiz- 
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ing  effect ;  and  so  did  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
hold  the  Kildare-street  system,  and  all  scriptural 
systems,  to  be  proselytizing. 

You  stated  that  this  Roman  Catholic  Almanack 
contrasted  the  present  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Scotland  with  what  it  was  in  1640;  are 
matters  gone  back  with  respect  to  Protestantism  ?  has 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  taken  a  spring  of  late  in 
Scotland  ? 

The  Committee  are  probably  aware,  that  since  the 
cotton  manufacture  has  existed  in  Scotland  we  have 
had  an  annual  immigration  of  thousands  from  Ireland, 
the  greater  proportion  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Then  the  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  immigration  from  Ireland  ? 

There  is  also  naturally  consequent  upon  immigration 
a  certain  degree  of  conversion  by  intermarriage,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  is  abated  by  the  activity  of  the 
Protestant  clergy. 

You  are  not  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  among 
the  native  Scotch  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  upon 
the  increase  ? 

I  should  hardly  like  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  is  very  strongly  contested ;  one  side  main- 
taining that  it  is  upon  the  increase,  and  the  other 
maintaining  that  it  is  not. 

Education  making  great  progress  in  Scotland,  how 
do  you  account  for  the  increase  which  appears  to  have 
taken  place  amongst  the  Catholics  ? 

From  immigration  from  Ireland.  But  I  should  also 
say  that  during  the  last  century  the  Church  has  exceed- 
ingly relaxed  in  her  efforts,  chiefly  from  want  of  funds, 
in  planting  scriptural  schools  and  churches  throughout 
the  country.  The  population  of  Scotland  has  doubled 
since  the  Union,  whereas  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland 
have  remained  almost  stationary ;  only  about  one 
hundred  have  been  added,  though  the  population  has 
increased  above  a  million ;  therefore,  it  is  clear  that 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  Church  have  not  been  so 
efficient  during  the  last  century  as  they  were  during 
the  preceding  century,  and,  therefore,  I  should  not  be 
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surprised  to  find  that  there  has  been  an  increase  among 
Roman  Catholics,  nor  am  I  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  has  been  no  diminution  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Highlands.  I  should  confidently 
expect  a  diminution  among  the  Roman  Catholics  if 
the  same  means  were  resorted  to  which  were  effective 
about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  a  former  question  put  to  you  the  phrase  was  used 
to  "  enforce  Protestant  Education  ;"  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  you  would  recommend  the  enforcement  of 
Protestant  Education  there  ? 

I  meant  to  say,  and  believe  I  said,  that  the  State 
should  plant  a  good  school  in  each  parish,  and  trust  to 
the  known  excellence  of  the  school  to  attract  the 
children. 

Not  requiring  that  they  should  necessarily  learn 
Protestant  doctrines  in  the  school  ? 

Certainly  not. 

But  requiring  that  they  should  study  the  Scriptures 
as  a  necessary  part  of  their  education  ? 

Even  upon  that  point  I  should  say  that  was  a  matter 
upon  which  discretion  might  be  used.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  State  would  act  wisely  in 
insisting  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  school ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that 
they  should  plant  a  good  Scriptural  school,  with  a 
good  efficient  master,  in  every  parish,  and  that  he  should 
be  left  to  his  own  discretion  upon  that  point. 

By  "  a  good  and  efficient  master "  do  you  under- 
stand necessarily  a  master  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion? 

I  think  so ;  because  I  question  if  a  Roman  Catholic 
master  would  be  "  good  and  efficient." 

In  point  of  fact  is  it  not  known  that  the  Scotch 
system  of  education  does  not  require  the  presence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  scholars  at  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  ? 

It  does  not  require  it. 

Then  you  would  give  no  education  whatever  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  but  through  the  medium  of  Pro- 
testant schoolmasters  ? 
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Through  the  medium  of  schoolmasters  selected  by  a 
Protestant  body ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
must  all  be  Protestants,  because  I  know  many  Roman 
Catholic  schoolmasters  in  Ireland  who  are  in  that  state 
of  transition  of  mind  in  which  they  are  passing  from 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines  to  Protestant  doctrines ;  and 
so  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  that  class,  I  should  hail 
them,  and  place  them  in  the  schools. 

Then  in  fact  you  would  only  have  Protestant  school- 
masters, or  such  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters  as  you 
believed  to  be  in  a  transition  state  ? 

I  should  almost  say  that  I  would  leave  a  larger  dis- 
cretion than  that ;  I  would  say  that  the  schoolmasters 
must  either  be  Protestants  or  in  a  transition  state,  or 
men  of  such  known  candour  of  mind  as  would  induce 
a  Board  who  were  watchful  over  the  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism to  select  them.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Board  using  its  discretion  nH.it  not  select 
honest  and  conscientious  Roman  Catln 

But  you  would  object  to  any  schoolmaster  who 
attended  to  the  recommendation  or  desire  of  the  priest- 
hood in  not  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  generally 
read  in  the  school  ? 

I  should  object  to  any  master  who  would  look  for 
his  interest  and  consider  himself  under  the  direction  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

You  would  consider  that  his  being  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic would  not  be  a  decided  objection  in  your  mind,  if 
he  were  from  any  considerations  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  ? 

Certainly ;  that  is  exactly  the  view  I  entertain. 

Is  it  not  true  that  of  late  years  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  exerted  itself  with  much  vigour  in  planting 
schools  in  remote  districts  of  the  country  where  they 
were  wanting  ? 

It  is  beginning  to  do  so,  and  as  far  as  its  funds  go  it 
will  do  so. 

Did  you  say  that  your  objection  to  the  religious 
instruction  in  general  use  in  the  National  School  was, 
that  the  priests  taught  the  children  that  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome? 
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Certainly ;  that  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  catechisms 
which  are  taught  in  many  cases  by  the  masters  of  the 
schools  upon  the  Sunday,  and  those  books  are  referred 
to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  Kildare-street 
schools  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Are  you  aware  whether  in  the  Kildare-street  schools, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Schools, 
the  number  of  scholars  was,  generally  speaking,  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

I  believe  that  it  diminished  rapidly  from  the  exertions 
made  by  the  priests ;  but  I  still  remain  of  opinion  that 
those  exertions  might  have  been  met  if  the  State  had 
shown  itself  determined  to  maintain  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion. I  think  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  priests  an 
expectation  that  their  efforts  would  prevail  to  induce  the 
State  to  endow  such  a  system  of  united  education  as 
the  present,  and  consequently,  I  think,  they  acted 
wisely  for  their  purposes  in  withdrawing  as  many 
children  as  they  could  from  the  schools  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society. 

Do  you  mean,  in  speaking  of  the  efforts  which 
might  have  been  made  by  the  State,  any  interference 
by  the  State  ? 

Not  further  interference  than  by  continuing  or  in- 
creasing the  grant  to  a  Board  of  Scripture  Education, 
instead  of  the  present  Board. 

Then  you  think,  that  although  the  number  attending 
the  scriptural  schools  was  diminishing,  if  the  grants 
had  been  increased,  the  number  of  children  attending 
would  have  increased  ? 

I  think  so,  if  it  had  been  made  clear  to  the  minds 
of  the  priests  and  people  that  the  Parliament  of  this 
country  could  not  give  way  upon  that  great  principle. 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  induced  the  priests  to 
diminish  their  exertions  ? 

It  probably  would  not  have  induced  them  to  diminish 
their  exertions  ;  their  exertions  would  have  been  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  time,  but  they  would  have  worn 
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themselves  out,  or  rather  the  people  would  have  pre- 
vailed over  them.  The  struggle  was  going  on,  and  I 
conceived  we  interfered  at  a  very  critical  moment  of 
the  struggle.  When  the  priests  had  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing a  great  number  of  children,  we  interfered  and 
established  another  system  of  education.  Had  we,  in- 
stead of  establishing  another  system  of  education,  per- 
sisted in  the  old  scriptural  system,  and  made  it  more 
efficient,  then  the  children  would  have  leaped  over  the 
priests'  barriers ;  and  though  he  withdrew  them  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  they  would  have  been  at  the 
end  of  the  month  in  the  school  again. 

You  think  that  the  success  of  the  priests  in  with- 
drawing children  from  the  schools  in  that  state  of 
things  is  no  proof  that  they  would  not  have  been  un- 
successful afterwards,  if  that  assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  the  scriptural  schools  has  been  continued  ? 

No  proof  whatever. 

Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  would  make 
which  would  in  your  opinion  make  the  present  Na- 
tional System  of  Education  such  as  would  be  satis- 
factory ? 

I  should  say  that  the  great  object  of  Parliament 
should  be  to  reverse  the  principles ;  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  present  Commissioners  have  acted 
in  the  system  of  National  Education.  These  two  prin- 
ciples are  the  principles  of  central  power  and  of  priestly 
influence;  and  so  long  as  these  principles  are  acted 
upon,  the  Board  of  National  Education  must  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  progress  of  education  in  Ireland.  On  the 
first  point  the  Committee  will  observe,  in  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Blake  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  which  the  Board  have  published  as 
an  exposition  of  their  views,  that  the  object  of  the 
Board  is  to  absorb  into  their  hands  the  management  of 
education  throughout  Ireland.  They  would  grasp,  as 
Mr.  Blake  tells  us,  if  Parliament  would  enable  them, 
all  the  funds  which  have  been  committed  to  the  charge 
of  other  educational  societies ;  they  would  obtain  from 
Parliament  a  power  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  maintaining  their  schools ;  they  would 
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cover  the  face  of  Ireland  with  their  schools ;  they  would 
obtain  the  power  of  compelling  landlords  to  sell  lands 
for  their  schools.  Having  thus  scattered  them  over  the 
face  of  Ireland,  they  would  plant  in  different  parts 
normal  seminaries  for  training  schoolmasters.  Then,  as 
to  the  powers  which  they  wish  vested  in  them  for  su- 
perintending and  managing  the  schools,  the  powers 
which  Mr.  Blake  tells  us  they  contemplate  are  of  the 
most  enormous  and  absolute  description.  They  are  to 
supply,  and  they  alone,  all  the  books  which  are  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  ;  they  are  to  nominate,  and  they 
alone,  all  the  teachers  who  are  to  teach  in  the  schools ; 
they  are  to  have  the  power  of  removing  the  teacher  at 
their  pleasure  ;  they  are  to  have  the  power  of  removing 
the  local  committees  who  inspect  the  teachers  ;  they, 
and  they  alone,  are  to  choose  the  inspectors  who  are  to 
itinerate  through  the  schools  ;  so  absolute,  in  fact,  is  to 
be  their  power  that,  as  Mr.  Blake  tells  us,  their  army 
of  5,000  teachers  is  to  be  as  perfectly  at  their  command 
as  the  police  is  (I  use  his  own  illustration)  at  the  orders 
of  Government.  And  the  Board,  invested  with  such 
enormous  powers,  is  to  be  relieved  from  almost  all  con- 
trol ;  for  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  is  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  Board  is  also  to  contract  its  responsi- 
bility. "  Parliament,"  he  says,  "  is  not  to  tie  it  up 
by  strict  rules  and  regulations,  but  to  leave  it  an  almost 
unfettered  discretion  to  be  used  in  nearly  all  cases." 
All  in  fact  that  Parliament  is  to  do  is  to  fill  the  treasury 
of  the  Board ;  to  pour  in  funds  into  their  hands  either 
by  an  annual  vote  or  a  permanent  rate,  or  by  both ;  it 
is  to  feed  and  sustain  this  colossal  body,  and  to  leave  it 
to  stretch  out  its  five  thousand  arms  over  Ireland,  and 
to  watch  with  its  Argus  eyes  the  proceedings  of  the 
troops  of  education  whom  it  employs.  Now  I  confess 
that  this  object  which  the  Board  have  in  view  is  an 
object  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Parliament  of  this 
country  should  be  jealous  of.  It  is  establishing  a  des- 
potism in  education ;  a  despotism  which,  if  vested  in 
weak  hands,  may  strangle  and  paralyze  sound  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country  ;  which,  if  deposited  in 
mischievous  hands,  may  poison  the  sources  of  education, 
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and  taint  it  throughout  Ireland  ;  which,  if  vested  as  it 
may  be,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  sceptical  principles, 
may  discharge  the  nation  of  all  colour  of  Christianity, 
and  blacken  it  with  a  universal  Infidelity.  But  this  is 
not  my  only  objection.  Not  only  is  such  a  Board 
liable  to  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes  ;  it  is  necessarily 
inefficient  for  purposes  of  good.  Your  Lordships  will 
observe  that  the  Board  draws  all  power  over  education 
into  its  hands ;  the  condition  and  management  of  all 
the  schools  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  Board ;  and 
yet  this  Board,  which  thus  undertakes  to  manage 
the  schools  scattered  over  the  surface  of  all  Ireland,  is 
composed  of  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  Commissioners 
residing  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  How  are  they  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  the  schools  in  Ulster  or  Con- 
naught  ?  They  have  obviously  no  ways  but  two  ;  they 
must  either  send  their  inspectors,  and  must  trust  to 
the  reports  of  their  inspectors,  or  they  must  trust  to 
the  report  of  the  local  patrons  of  the  school.  In  prac- 
tice the  present  Board  trusts  to  one  or  other  of  these 
modes.  Now,  if  your  Lordships  will  turn  to  the  direc- 
tions given  to  the  inspectors  (page  129,  of  the  pamphlet 
I  have  referred  to),  you  will  perceive  what  the  Board 
contemplates :  the  inspectors  are  to  examine  whether 
the  Scriptures,  for  instance,  are  read  at  proper  times  in 
the  school ;  whether  they  are  not  introduced  at  impro- 
per times ;  whether  religious  instruction  is  not  intro- 
duced on  days  and  hours  when  it  ought  to  be  excluded ; 
they  are  to  see  that  no  improper  books  are  used  in  the 
school.  These  are  the  directions  gravely  given  to  their 
inspectors  by  the  Board.  How  is  it  possible  that  any 
one  of  these  directions  can  be  complied  with  ?  If  the 
inspector  lived  close  by  the  school,  and  was  able  on  any 
day  or  hour  to  enter  it, — could  break  in  upon  the 
school  unexpectedly,  and  discover  what  the  children 
and  the  master  were  engaged  in,  I  grant  that  he  might 
comply  with  these  directions,  and  exercise  a  practical 
superintendence  over  the  school.  But  how  often  does 
the  inspector  visit  the  school  ?  Why,  once  in  twelve 
months.  The  inspector  visits  a  school  in  Donegal  in 
March,  1837 ;  he  turns  his  back  upon  that  .school,  and 
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will  never  visit  it  again  till  February  or  March,  1838. 
What  may  happen  during  the  whole  of  these  twelve 
months  ?  Supposing  that  he  finds  the  rules  complied 
with  on  the  5th  of  March  1837?  what  guarantee  has 
he,  what  possible  guarantee  can  he  have,  that  on  every 
other  of  the  three  hundred  week-days  of  the  year  the 
rules  may  not  be  grossly  violated  ?  The  time  of  his 
coming  into  the  school  in  the  parish  of  A.  in  Donegal 
is  perfectly  well  known,  because  he  travels  to  it  through 
the  adjoining  parishes ;  on  that  day  he  may  find  a  full 
muster  of  children,  the  "  Scripture  Extracts  "  in  their 
hands,  and  not  a  single  immoral  book  or  a  single 
bigoted  book  within  the  walls  of  the  school ;  but  the 
day  after,  and  all  the  other  days  of  the  year,  the  "  Scrip- 
ture Extracts"  may  be  tossed  aside,  and  covered  with 
dust,  as  in  those  schools  which  Mr.  Price  referred  to, 
or  the  children  may  be  drilled  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
catechisms  throughout  the  day,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
National  Schools  in  Ireland,  or  the  Bible  may  be  used 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  school  at  Armagh,  which  I  witnessed,  or  in  other 
Presbyterian  Schools  of  which  I  was  informed,  bigoted 
immoral  books  may  be  read,  bigoted  and  immoral  doc- 
trines may  be  taught  during  the  whole  year,  and  the 
only  day  on  which  there  is  any  guarantee  that  they  are 
not  read  and  taught,  is  the  day  on  which  the  inspector 
in  the  course  of  his  annual  rounds  reaches  the  school. 
Such  a  system  of  inspection  is  obviously  a  mockery  ;  it 
can  only  deceive  the  Board,  and  it  is  most  singular  that 
the  Board  should  hold  it  out  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
country  for  the  efficiency  of  their  schools.  The  truth 
is,  to  have  a  useful  inspection  you  must  have  as  many 
inspectors  as  there  are  schools ;  and  if  you  were  to 
establish  (which  is  impossible)  such  a  number  of  inspec- 
tors, quis  custodiet  custodes?  What  guarantee  have 
the  Board  that  the  inspectors  will  do  their  duty  ?  There 
can  be,  in  fact,  no  inspection  worth  any  thing  except 
the  inspection  of  trustworthy  men  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  school ;  and  where  are  these  to  be 
found  ?  It  has  been  said  the  Irish  landlords  may  dis- 
charge this  duty.  In  the  first  place  there  are  many 
schools  on  the  estates  of  one  landlord  :  he  cannot  reside 
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at  the  same  time  near  them  all ;  he  will  often  reside 
near  none  of  them.  He  will  thus  in  many  cases  be  un- 
able to  attend ;  in  many  cases  he  will  be  unwilling ;  in 
many  cases,  where  he  is  able  and  willing,  he  will  be 
no  competent  judge  of  the  management  of  a  school. 
To  have  effectual  inspection  you  must  have  the  super- 
intendence of  men  who  are  educated,  who  are  con- 
stantly resident,  and  who  feel  such  attendance  to  be  a 
duty  ;  and  I  know  none  such  but  the  Protestant  clergy, 
without  whose  superintendence  I  do  not  think  that  the 
schools  can  effectually  proceed.  This  has  been  under- 
stood and  acted  upon  for  three  centuries  in  Scotland, 
where  our  National  System  of  Education  has  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  and  where  it 
derives  all  its  energy  from  that  superintendence ;  and 
so  aware  are  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  this,  that,  as  Dr. 
Bowring  states  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  clergy  are  inspectors  of  the  schools  in 
the  Cantons.  But  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland, 
whether  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,  keep  aloof  from 
the  schools  under  their  present  system  of  management. 
They  do  so  with  reluctance,  I  well  know ;  but  if  the 
clergy  partake  of  the  objections  to  the  schools  which  I 
have  stated,  they  are  not  only  justified  in  abstaining, 
but  they  are  called  upon  to  avoid,  encouraging  schools 
which  serve  as  training  schools  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  brings  me  there- 
fore to  the  last  principle,  which  Parliament  I  hope  will 
reverse  in  the  management  of  the  National  Schools, 
and  that  is,  the  principle  of  allowing  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  the  influence  which  they  now 
possess  over  the  National  Schools.  That  influence, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  is  always  used  to  promote 
a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to 
degrade  the  intellect  and  morals  of  the  child.  A  Pro- 
testant clergyman  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  party 
to  a  system  which  has  this  effect,  and  therefore  he 
must  abstain,  and  I  think  will  always  abstain,  from  the 
National  Schools,  so  long  as  the  priesthood  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  allowed  in  any  degree  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  or  to  exercise  any  influence,  direct  or 
indirect,  over  them. 


APPENDIX   I. 


THE  two  letters  which  follow  are  inserted  in  order  that  the 
first  letter  in  this  series,  as  well  as  the  postscript  to  the  last, 
may  be  understood.  It  will  appear,  we  suspect,  to  the  public, 
that  Mr.  Carlile  has  not  strengthened  his  cause  by  the  argu- 
ment in  his  second  letter.  It  is  well,  however,  that  it  should 
appear,  if  it  were  only  to  satisfy  the  public  how  little  can  be 
said  in  defence  of  the  system. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

SIR, — In  your  paper  of  July  31st,  which  I  have  just  seen,  I 
find  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  of  Killermont,  to 
Mr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  former  gentleman 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  certain  principles  which  he  attributes 
to  the  latter,  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  intimating 
that  he  had  selected  his  statements,  as  furnishing  the  most  able 
elucidation  of  that  system  of  education  which,  he  alleges,  a 
certain  party  are  now  seeking  to  introduce  into  Britain.  In 
the  paragraph  of  his  letter  numbered  5  are  these  words,  "  I 
find  it  (Mr.  Simpson's  system)  already  established  in  Ireland." 

The  sentiments  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  ascribes  to  Mr.  Simpson 
in  the  letter  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  he  identifies  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  system  of  education  introduced  into  Ire- 
land under  the  auspices  of  Government,  is  founded  and  conducted, 
are  these : — That  school  teachers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
teach  revealed  religion ;  that  it  should  be  cause  of  their  removal 
that  they  interfere  to  inculcate,  however  indirectly,  either  re- 
ligious or  anti-religious  views ;  that  Mr.  Simpson  would  not 
use  the  Bible  at  all  in  school  education,  not  even  its  stories 
and  parallels  (parables),  and  that  he  deprecates  as  absurd  the 
idea  of  placing  education  on  a  religious  foundation  ;  that  the 
attempt  to  do  so  is  sectarian,  and  that  the  only  way  to  have 
national  education  is  to  have  it  separated  from  religion  ;  that 
natural  theology  is  the  only  branch  of  religion  which  he  would 
tolerate  there ;  that,  in  teaching  morality,  he  would  limit  the 
teacher  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  natural  morality  alone, — 
showing  them  that  it  has  a  natural  origin  in  their  own  consti- 
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tution,  and  in  the  relation  of  that  constitution  to  external 
creation  ;  and  finally,  that,  while  he  would  exclude  the  Bible 
from  National  Schools,  he  recommends  to  he  introduced  into 
them,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  children,  such  a  book 
as  Mr.  Combe's  "Constitution  of  Man;"  and,  upon  these 
grounds,  he  denounces  (and  rightly,  in  my  opinion,  if  his 
representations  be  correct)  the  whole  system  of  Mr.  Simpson 
as  tending  to  Infidelity. 

Whether  these  statements  contain  a  just  representation  of 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Simpson  and  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  whom 
also  they  are  attributed,  is  no  business  of  mine ;  my  sole  objec- 
tion is  to  the  assertion,  that  this  system  is  already  established 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  attempt  to  expose  to  obloquy  all  who 
approve  of  the  National  System  now  established  in  Ireland  as 
holding  the  sentiments  respecting  the  education  of  youth  which 
he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Simpson. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  notice  the  innumerable 
misrepresentations,  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  National  Edu- 
cation, which  are  daily  pouring  from  a  certain  portion  of  the 
press,  in  the  shape  of  Editorial  articles,  letters  of  anonymous 
correspondents,  reports  of  speeches,  and  other  unofficial  and 
unauthenticated  forms  ;  but  statements  made  on  the  authority 
of  a  person  so  highly  respectable  as  Mr.  Colquhoun,  seem  to 
demand  a  more  respectful  treatment. 

Permit  me,  then,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
National  Education,  to  say  that  it  seems  rather  an  anomalous 
procedure  to  search  for  the  principles  of  a  system  of  education 
actually  in  operation — not  in  its  public  documents,  nor  in  the 
acts  of  its  conductors — but  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  a 
gentleman  who  lives  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
whom  they  have  no  connexion  whatever.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
indeed  mentions  Mr.  Blake's  evidence  as  one  of  his  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject,  but  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Blake's 
name  is  introduced  does  not  appear,  as  none  of  the  statements 
are  given  on  the  authority  of  that  gentleman ;  and  any  one 
who  consults  Mr.  Blake's  evidence  will  see  that  it  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  Mr.  Simpson  in 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  letter. 

If  Mr.  Colquhoun  had  really  wished  to  explain  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  the  principles  on  which  the  National  System  of 
Education  in  Ireland  is  conducted,  he  scarcely  (having  official 
documents  within  his  reach)  would  have  thought  of  going  to 
the  writings  or  answers  of  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  who  does 
not  pretend,  in  any  of  his  writings  or  evidence,  to  explain  that 
system.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  the  more  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Colquhoun  should  have  preferred  taking  his 
view  of  the  Irish  National  System  from  Mr.  Simpson,  to  the 
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obviously  direct  method  of  taking  it  from  the  documents  issued 
by  the  Government,  or  the  Commissioners  themselves,  when  I 
assure  them,  through  you,  Sir,  that,  in  regard  to  everything 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  founded  and 
conducted  on  principles  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  he 
has  set  forth  as  the  system  now  established  in  Ireland,  and 
advocated  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

1.  The  Government  and  the  Commissioners,  far  from  feeling 
or  expressing  any  apprehension  of  evil  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  education  of  youth,  merely  require 
that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  shall  not  be  enforced  in  the 
schools  under  their  care,  against  the  will  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  attending  them  ;  because  the  attempt  to  enforce  that 
practice,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  has  been 
found  to  defeat  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  educate  the 
people.     The   Commissioners,   in  their  instructions   to   their 
inspectors,  thus  express  themselves  : — 

"  As  the  Holy  Scripture  is  itself  unhappily  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy in  this  country,  both  in  regard  to  the  books  which 
constitute  Scripture  and  to  the  translation  of  it ;  and  as  the 
introduction  of  the  Bible  into  schools  for  common  education 
has  created  much  contention  and  dispute,  and  prevented  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  from  sending 
their  children  to  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  it  is  not  to 
be  introduced  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  common  education, 
but  every  facility  is  to  be  given  for  the  reading  and  explaining 
of  the  Scriptures,  either  before  or  after  these  hours,  or  for  any 
other  mode  of  communicating  religious  instructions  by  such 
pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children." 

2.  The  Commissioners  have  prepared  and  issued  a  series  of 
reading  books  in  which  there  is  almost  constant  reference  to 
revealed  truth.     In  the  very  first  book,  containing  no  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  there  are  such  sentences  as  these — "  God 
loves  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  save  us.     The  word  of  God  tells 
us  to  love  him.     If  we  are  bad  God  will  not  love  us,  and  we 
will  not  go  to  him  when  we  go  from  this  world." 

"  God  gave  this  law  to  men,  that  they  should  love  him  more 
than  all  things  in  the  world." 

"  It  was  God  that  made  me  at  first ;  it  is  he  that  still  keeps 
me  in  life ;  it  is  from  him  that  all  good  things  come  which  are 
in  my  lot ;  and  it  was  he  who  sent  Christ  to  save  me.  I  wish 
that  I  could  love  him,  and  fear  him,  and  do  his  will,  and  pray 
to  him  as  I  ought.  It  is  a  great  sin  to  break  the  Lord's-day,  or 
to  take  his  name  in  vain,  or  to  go  with  those  who  walk  in  the 
paths  of  sin.  He  hates  all  such  things,  and  in  his  wrath  will 
come  upon  those  who  do  them,  and  who  will  not  turn  from 
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them.     I  pray  that  I  may  not  think  bad  thoughts,  nor  speak 
bad  words,  nor  do  bad  deeds." 

In  the  second  book  there  are  epitomes  of  Scripture  history, 
entitled — The  Creation,  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  The 
Flood,  The  Tower  of  Babel,  The  Call  of  Abraham,  The  Parting 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  the  Capture  and  Deliverance  of  Lot,  The 
Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  series  is  continued 
in  the  third  and  fourth  books,  and  in  the  fifth  the  sacred  history 
is  repeated  at  greater  length,  and  the  chronology  of  all  ancient 
profane  history  regulated  by  reference  to  it. 

3.  The  Government  and  the  Commissioners  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  apprehension,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  ascribes  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  any  evil  being  likely  to  arise  from  teachers 
of  National  Schools  being  employed  in  communicating  religious 
instruction  to  their  pupils ;  for  they  agreed  at  once  to  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  submitted  to  them  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
as  being  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  system 
administered  by  them. 

"  That  it  shall  be  the  right  of  all  parents  to  require  of  patrons 
and  managers  of  schools,  to  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  a  convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated 
school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master,  or  some  other  whom 
the  parents  may  appoint  and  provide,  to  superintend  the 
reading. 

"  That  all  children  whose  parents  and  guardians  shall  so 
direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during  the  period 
appointed,  but  that  no  compulsion  whatever  be  employed  to 
induce  others  to  read,  or  remain  during  the  reading." 

Many  of  their  teachers  are,  in  conformity  with  these  propo- 
sitions, actually  employed  daily  in  reading  the  Scriptures  with 
then*  pupils. 

4.  But  further,  the  system  provides  that  the  Commissioners 
should  prepare  and  issue  for  the  use  of  the  National  Schools  as 
much  of  the  Scripture  as  should  appear  to  them  fitted  to  be 
read  by  the  children,  under  the  auspices  of  the  schoolmasters 
in  combined  education,  with  such  notes  as  they  should  unani- 
mously approve  of.     And  the  Commissioners  have  actually 
prepared,  and  issued  pretty  copious  extracts,  from  that  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  history,  which  is  contained  in  the  five  Books 
of  Moses,  and  are  proceeding  with  the  subsequent  part  of  it. 
They  have  also  prepared  and  issued  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  a  few  verses  respecting  his  conception,  of  which  they  have 
[not]  given  a  literal  translation,  but  a  paraphrase  combining 
statements  taken  from  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew.     They  have 
also  prepared  and  issued  the  whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
All  these  portions  of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  accompanied 
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with  quotations  from  other  parts  of  Scripture  calculated  to 
illustrate  them,  and  to  point  out  the  religious  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  them. 

It  is  true  that  they  do  not  make  the  use  of  these  books  in- 
dispensable in  their  schools.  Were  they  to  do  so,  they  cannot 
doubt  that  they  would  incur  much  censure,  and  perhaps  justly, 
for  attempting  to  force  a  version  of  Scripture  prepared  by 
themselves,  with  their  notes  upon  it,  into  all  their  schools ;  but 
they  recommend  them  to  be  used,  and  all  teachers  trained 
under  their  direction  read  them,  and  are  instructed  how  to 
teach  them.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  they  do  not  draw 
that  marked  distinction  between  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion which  Mr.  Colquhoun  ascribes  to  Mr.  Simpson,  nor  do 
they  manifest  any  backwardness  in  introducing  the  Scripture 
narratives  and  parables  into  their  schools,  a  practice  which  the 
system  set  forth  by  him  condemns. 

5.  Still  further,  they  have  compiled  and  issued  a  book  of 
Hymns,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections  made  from  the  Para- 
phrases of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  Dr.  Watts 's  Hymns  for 
Children,  and  Miss  Taylor's  Hymns,  containing  a  considerable 
range  of  religious  instruction  derived  from  revelation,  which 
they  recommend  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  children  in 
their  schools. 

6.  The  Commissioners  have  not  in  any  form  recognised  Mr. 
Combe's  work  on  "  The  Constitution  of  Man,"  and  intimately 
knowing  as  I  do  their  sentiments,  I  know  that  not  one  indi- 
vidual of  them  would  consent  to  such  a  book  being  introduced 
into  any  of  their  schools. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  or  easily  ascertairiable  by  him, 
upon  what  pretence  could  Mr.  Colquhoun  assert  that  the 
system  described  by  him,  as  advocated  with  great  ability  by 
Mr.  Simpson,  is  the  system  which  has  been  established  in 
Ireland  ?  I  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  congratulates  him- 
self on  his  dexterity  in  contriving  an  electioneering  trick,  by 
which  it  seems  he  succeeded  in  throwing  obloquy  to  some 
extent  on  the  present  Ministry,  and  on  those  who  are  disposed 
to  support  them,  by  identifying  their  sentiments  with  the 
alleged  sentiments  of  an  individual,  with  whom  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  had  any  connexion  whatever;  nay, 
which  alleged  sentiments  are  diametrically  opposed  to  their 
avowed  principles  and  practice.  But  a  man  of  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn's  high  character,  taking,  as  he  does,  the  position  of  the 
advocate  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  there  were  interests  at  stake  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  securing  even  for  him  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
It  surely  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that,  even 
in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  an  election,  the  character  of 
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individuals  should  not  be  unnecessarily  trodden  under  foot. 
Without  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  his  allegations,  he  has 
charged  men  who  have  been  set  apart  for  the  defence  and 
promulgation  of  Christianity  with  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  revealed  truth  among  the  youth  of  Ireland,  and  with 
the  baseness  of  lending  themselves  to  the  management  of  a 
system  of  education,  the  tendency  of  which  is  "  to  make  the 
nation  Infidel,  and  to  keep  it  so."     He  should  have  remem- 
bered that  the  cause  of  truth  was  at  stake,   and  that   the 
advancement  of  his  election  was  a  miserable  equivalent  for  the 
deception  practised  upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  in  directing 
them  to  look  for  information  respecting  the  system  of  educa- 
tion established  in  Ireland,  to  a  quarter  where,  if  his  own 
statements  be  correct,  they  would  find  a  system  set  forth  and 
advocated  directly  opposed,  in  every  important  principle,  to 
that  which  is  in  operation  there.     He  should  have  remem- 
bered that  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  was  at  stake,  that,  in 
the  public  advocate  of  religion,  people  would  naturally  expect 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  sacred  precepts  of  the  Bible,  especially 
to  that  charity  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  its 
morality — even  that   charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  which 
rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  which 
hopeth  all  things,  and  believeth  all  things.     But  listening  to  a 
temptation  to  swerve  from  these  principles,  as  I  conceive  he 
most  flagrantly  has  done,  he  has  inflicted  a  deeper  wound  on 
the  religion  of  Scotland — has  done  more  to  teach  his  country- 
men that  Christianity  is  a  mere  speculative  theory,  unconnected 
with  practice,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  acquire  a  higher 
reputation  for  sanctity,  while  they  are  trampling  in  the  dust 
its  most  express  and  most  distinguishing  precepts,  than  the 
efforts  of  all  the  Infidels  of  the  United  Kingdom  ever  could 
have  accomplished. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

JAMES  CARLILE. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SCOTTISH    GUARDIAN. 

SIR, — It  was  my  intention  to  have  permitted  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Colquhoun,  to  finish  his  argument  before  I 
offered  any  remarks  upon  it ;  but  he  has  thought  proper  to 
publish  statements  in  his  letter  to  me,  Number  VI.,  so  entirely 
destitute  of  foundation,  and  so  offensive,  that  I  cannot  permit 
a  day  to  pass,  without  giving  them  an  explicit  and  unqualified 
contradiction. 
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The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
letter,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  second  column,  in  which 
Mr.  Colquhoun  asserts,  that  Mr.  Price  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  White,  the  teacher  of  Erril  School,  was  a 
demoralizer  of  youth,  a  disturber  of  his  neighbourhood,  a 
tippler,  &c. ;  that  we  tried  to  dismiss  him,  but  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  priests  ;  that  we  attempted 
to  browbeat  and  silence  Mr.  Price ;  that  Mr.  Price  being  firm, 
and  not  to  be  silenced,  we  renewed  our  attempt  to  dismiss  the 
teacher ;  that  we  coaxed  and  bullied,  and  ordered  him  out  oi 
the  school ;  that  he  would  not  go ;  that  we  wheedled  him  up 
to  Dublin,  to  see  if  we  could  reform  him ;  that  finding  him 
incapable  of  reformation,  we  attempted  again  to  dismiss  him, 
and  failed,  he  being,  through  the  protection  of  the  priest,  still 
the  teacher  of  Erril  National  School. 

These  are  the  statements  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  respecting  a  body  of  men  whose  only  crime 
has  been  to  obey  the  call  of  the  lawful  Government  of  the 
country  to  assist  them  gratuitously  in  an  arduous  and*respon- 
sible  experiment,  one  of  whom  was  his  tutor  at  college,  and  for 
whom  he  professes  great  respect.  A  high  sense  of  duty  might, 
indeed,  prevent  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  of  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  religion  from  throwing  a  veil  over  the  infirmities 
even  of  a  near  and  dear  friend :  but  what  judgment  must  be 
formed  of  the  publisher  of  such  statements,  if  they  should  prove 
to  be  destitute  of  a  shadow  of  foundation — to  be  one  tissue  of 
misrepresentation  of  facts  from  the  commencement  to  the  con- 
clusion ?  Providentially  the  whole  details  of  this  case,  with 
all  the  correspondence,  have  been  given  on  oath  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  have  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  so 
that  it  is  neither  in  my  power,  nor  in  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
long  to  deceive  the  public  respecting  it.  I  regret  that  the 
Report,  not  being  yet  before  the  public,  I  cannot  expressly 
refer  to  it  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  committing  a  breach  of 
privilege;  but  from  information,  upon  which  your  readers  may 
rely  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  and  which  will  soon  be 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses,  if  they  choose 
to  examine  for  themselves,  I  state  the  following  to  be  the  facts 
of  the  case : — 

The  Erril  School  was  a  Kildare-place  School,  and  the 
teacher,  White,  trained  at  Kildare-place,  and  possessing  a 
favourable  testimonial  from  the  officer  of  that  Society.  Mr. 
Price  was  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  at  that  time.  When 
the  grant  was  withdrawn  from  the  Kildare-place  Society,  Mr. 
Price  invited  the  priest  of  the  parish  to  concur  with  him  in 
placing  the  school  and  teacher  under  the  Board,  which  was  done. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Price  reported  that  the  schoolmaster,  White, 
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did  not  attend  to  the  classification  of  the  children,  and  that  the 
school  was  not  provided  with  proper  school  requisites,  &c. 
Some  time  after  this  he  transmitted  a  charge  against  the 
schoolmaster  of  having  set  a  seditious  copy  to  one  of  the  boys 
in  the  school.  This  charge  was  transmitted  to  the  priest  as 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  who  replied  that  he  had  in- 
vestigated the  matter,  and  that  he  found  that  no  such  copy  had 
been  set  by  the  teacher,  who  he  believed  to  be  totally  incapable 
of  doing  so.  The  charge  having  found  its  way  into  the  London 
newspapers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perrin,  who  was  along  with  Mr. 
Price  when  he  visited  the  school,  instantly  contradicted  it, 
stating  that  the  copy  was  not  found  in  the  school,  but  in  a 
neighbouring  farm-house;  that  the  words  in  question  were 
evidently  not  set  as  a  copy,  but  scribbled  between  the  ruled 
lines.  That  the  priest,  in  this  case,  was  right,  has  since  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Price  himself  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  inspector,  however,  who  next  visited  the  school,  reported 
that  the  master  was  incompetent ;  and  a  letter  was  addressed, 
both  to  the  priest  and  to  Mr.  Price,  requiring  that  another 
teacher  should  be  appointed.  The  priest  appealed  in  favour  of 
the  master,  pleading  that  the  school  had  been  inspected  at  a 
most  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  and  stating  his  opinion, 
that  if  the  master  was  permitted  to  continue  for  the  present, 
the  next  inspector  would  find  the  school  in  better  order.  The 
master  was  then  put  on  trial  till  the  next  inspection.  The 
next  inspector  reported  unfavourably,  and  the  Board  directed 
that  the  teacher  should  be  removed.  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  old  charge  respecting  the  copy  was  again  brought 
forward  in  a  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  the  report  of  a 
speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  aggravated  by  the  assertion, 
that  the  teacher  had  set  such  a  copy  for  the  purpose  of  embuing 
the  minds  of  children  with  disaffection  to  the  laws,  &c.  The 
schoolmaster  was  directed  to  vindicate  his  character  in  a  court 
of  justice.  The  sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  school  was 
then  suspended,  not  in  consequence  of  any  interference  of  the 
priest,  for  he  did  not  interfere,  but  from  the  Board's  own 
motion,  that  they  might  bring  him  up  to  Dublin  to  the  training 
establishment,  and  thereby  obtain  more  exact  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  competency  or  incompetency,  that  if  he  were 
dismissed  they  might  have  more  decided  evidence  to  produce 
— that  it  was  for  incompetency,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
charge  of  sedition  :  because  even  the  suspicion  of  his  having 
been  dismissed  upon  such  a  charge  might  be  prejudicial  to  his 
case  then  pending. 

Mr.  Price  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  reinstating 
of  the  schoolmaster,  in  a  letter  which  is  printed  in  the  evidence  ; 
but  in  an  interview  which  he  subsequently  had  with  the  Com- 
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missioners,  the  reason  was  explained  to  him,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  satisfied  with  it.  The  training  master  reported  un- 
favourably of  White,  and  the  Board  finally  rejected  him,  and 
intimated  that  another  teacher  must  be  provided  for  the  Erril 
School.  The  teacher  then  ceased  to  be  a  teacher  under  the 
Board,  and  for  whatever  time  he  might  continue  afterwards  in 
possession  of  the  school-house,  whether  by  the  sanction  of  the 
priest,  or  by  his  own  forcibly  keeping  possession  of  it,  he  held 
it  on  his  own  private  account,  and  not  as  a  National  school- 
master. And  here  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  when  public 
money  is  contributed  to  the  building  of  school-houses,  they  are 
vested  in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  System  of 
Education ;  and  in  such  cases,  when  the  Board  reject  a  school- 
master, they  have  power  to  call  upon  the  trustees  to  see  that 
he  leave  the  house  open  to  a  successor.  But  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Erril  School,  the  school-house  has  been  previously 
provided,  and  the  Board  do  not  require  the  house  to  be  vested, 
but  merely  bestow  an  annual  grant  of  salary  and  school 
requisites,  all  that  the  Board  have  power  to  do,  when  they 
reject  a  teacher,  is  to  withdraw  his  salary.  This  was  done  by 
letter  of  February  26th  last,  and  from  that  time,  except  to  pay 
the  arrears  due  to  the  teacher,  all  connexion  between  him  and 
the  Board  ceased;  and,  till  another  teacher  is  appointed,  that 
school  ceases  to  be  a  National  School.  With  regard  to  his 
being  in  possession  of  the  school,  Mr.  Price  states  in  his 
evidence  that  the  master  keeps  forcible  possession  of  it;  that 
he,  as  the  agent  of  the  estate,  served  him  with  notice  to  quit, 
and  had  obtained  an  order  from  the  magistrates  to  force  him 
out,  but  did  not  use  it,  because  he  feared  that  the  magistrates 
had  not  power  to  give  such  an  order.  We  learn  that  the 
master  has  since  given  up  the  school-house. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has 
founded  the  stirring  and  interesting  epic  poem  respecting  Mr. 
Price's  reports  of  the  bad  character  of  the  schoolmasters.  The 
protection  afforded  to  him  by  the  priest,  the  browbeating  of 
Mr.  Price,  together  with  his  commendable  firmness,  the  agony 
and  terror  of  the  Commissioners,  their  anxiety  to  dismiss  the 
master,  the  threats  of  Mr.  Price,  the  preserving  interference  of 
the  priest,  and  the  triumph  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  priest 
over  Mr.  Price  and  the  Board,  with  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has 
amused  himself  and  his  readers,  is  solely  and  entirely  the  in- 
vention of  that  pious  defender  of  orthodox  Christianity,  and 
zealous  denouncer  of  Jesuitry  and  priestcraft. 

1.  The  assertion  that  Mr.  Price  reported  the  schoolmaster, 
White,  to  the  Board,  as  a  demoralizer  of  children,  and  a  dis- 
turber of  his  neighbourhood,  is  made,  not  only  without 
evidence,  but  against  the  positive  evidence  on  oath  of  Mr. 
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Price  himself,  nay,  and  against  evidence  which  I  apprehend 
Mr.  Colquhoim  had  before  him  when  he  wrote  the  assertion, 
because  he  quotes  the  very  words  of  one  of  the  printed  letters. 
Mr.  Price,  so  far  from  reporting  White,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun 
asserts  he  had,  stated  before  the  Committee,  that  he  had  even 
at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking  a  good  opinion  of  his  moral 
character,  lessened,  however,  by  a  recent  disposition  to  drink ; 
that  that  was  the  worst  that  he  knew  of  his  character ;  that  he 
regarded  him  as  an  incompetent  teacher,  but  a  harmless 
character,  a  loyal  and  peaceable  subject;  that  he  never 
thought  him  to  be  connected  with  conspiracies  of  any  kind. 

2.  So  far  from  trying  to  dismiss  him  and  failing,  we  did 
dismiss  him,  and  took  him  for  a  time  on  trial,  simply  because 
the  priest  and  Mr.  Price  concurred  in  his  being  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  and  the  priest  stating  that  the  school  had 
been  visited  at  an  unfavourable  season,   and  expressing  his 
opinion  that  if  he  were  received  on  trial  he  would  be  found  to 
conduct  the  school  efficiently. 

3.  No  communication  took  place  between  Mr.  Price  and 
the  Board  that  could,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination,  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  browbeat  and  bully  Mr.  Price. 
The  whole  correspondence  with  him  is  given  on  oath,   and 
your  readers  will  soon  be  able  to  examine  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

4.  At  the  time  at  which  it  is  asserted  that  we  coaxed  and 
bullied  the  schoolmaster,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  school, 
we  had  no  direct  communication  with  him  whatever,  except 
so  far  as  the  visits  of  our  inspectors  might  be  regarded  as 
such,  and  the  evidence  will  show  that  they  had  no  communi- 
cation with  him  of  such  a  description.     This  is  entirely  an 
effort  of    Mr.    Colquhoun 's    imagination,    to    illustrate    the 
character   of  a   dear  and  valued  friend  whom   he   greatly 
respects  and  reveres. 

5.  When  upon  farther  trial  of  the  teacher  it  was  found  that 
he  was  incompetent,  and  an  order  given  for  his  dismissal, 
which  was  inadvertently  done,  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
gave  that  order  not  having  been  made  aware  that  he  was  the 
person  who  had  been  directed  to  vindicate  his  character  before 
a  court  of  justice,  the  priest  did  not  interfere  a  second  time  for 
his  restoration ;  but  a  member  of  the  Board,  who  had  not  been 
present  when  lie  was  ordered  to  be  dismissed,  having  men- 
tioned the  fact  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  sentence  was 
suspended  spontaneously  by  the  Board,  and  he  was  directed  to 
come  up  to  Dublin,  not  that  the  Board  might  reform  him,  but 
for  the  reason  already  stated. 

6.  We  had  no  need  to  wheedle  him  up  to  Dublin,  as  he  vras 
very  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  to  come.     A 
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mere  summons  addressed  to  the  patron  was  quite  sufficient  to 
insure  his  attendance. 

7.  When  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  our  training  depart- 
ment reported  him  to  be  incompetent,  and  the  Board  finally 
directed  that  another  teacher  should  be  appointed,  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  or  any  one  else, 
to  procure  for  him  a  continuance  of  the  salary  from  the  Board, 
nor  will  any  such  salary  be  paid  to  him. 

These  direct  and  deliberate  contradictions  do  I  give  of  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Colquhoun ;  and  to  the  record  of  the  whole 
transaction,  given  on  oath  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
empire,  do  I  appeal  for  a  confirmation  of  them. 

The  case  of  the  Erril  School  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
which  Mr.  Colquhoun,  for  his  own  sake,  could  have  selected 
to  bring  before  the  public.  Upon  the  same  information 
respecting  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  I  state  the 
following  farther  particulars : — 

Mr.  Colquhoun  made  a  journey  to  Ireland  in  October,  1836, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  National  Board,  and  the  schools  under  it.  In  crossing 
in  the  steam-packet  he  accidentally  met  with  Mr.  Price,  so 
frequently  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Colquhoun  stated  that  Mr. 
Price  accidentally,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  came  upon 
the  subject  of  the  National  Schools,  and  told  him  of  a  teacher 
of  one  of  the  National  Schools  on  the  Ladies  Fitzpatricks' 
estate,  who  was  a  man  of  very  bad  character.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
immediately  took  out  his  pencil,  and  noted  down  this  casual 
conversation,  conceiving  it,  as  he  said,  to  be  a  point  of  great 
importance.  Having  secured  this  treasure,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  as  he  formerly  had  been  the  pupil 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace,  where  he,  of  course,  was  hospitably  received. 

One  should  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  for  making  one  of  the  Commissioners  acquainted 
that  the  teacher  of  a  school,  which  was  under  his  control,  was 
a  bad  man.  But  he  gave  no  hint  to  the  Archbishop  of  the 
precious  secret  of  which  he  was  in  possession.  He  did,  how- 
ever, confide  it  to  a  friend,  and  that  friend  was  the  Rev. 
Mortimer  O'Sullivan.  The  kind  and  hospitable  prelate,  little 
suspecting  that  he  had  in  his  house,  and  at  his  table,  a  man 
who,  at  that  very  moment,  was  seeking  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  up,  if  possible,  to  the  contempt  and  execra- 
tion of  the  empire,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  invited  him 
to  visit  the  Model  School.  But  Mr.  Colquhoun,  because  he 
supposed  that  the  Model  School  was  likely  to  be  managed  in  a 
superior  manner,  made  excuses,  and  did  not  visit  it.  His 
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object  was  not  to  ascertain  what  system  the  Commissioners 
really  wished  and  intended  to  extend  over  Ireland,  when  they 
should  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  which  he  would  have  seen 
in  the  Model  School,  but  to  discover  faults  and  grounds  of 
accusation,  and,  therefore,  he  preferred  examining  how  the 
system  worked  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  knowing  well, 
as  he  did,  that  the  Commissioners  never  had  had  it  in  their 
power  to  carry  their  system  effectually  into  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  funds  intrusted  to  them,  and  the 
want  of  time  and  means  to  bring  forward  a  well-educated  class 
of  teachers. 

During  the  examination  into  the  case  of  the  Erril  School, 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  Mr.  Price  was  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  the  teacher,  White,  had  set  the  seditious 
copy  formerly  mentioned  to  a  boy  in  1834.  He,  however, 
proved  directly  the  contrary,  asserting  that  the  copy  was  not 
found  in  the  school,  and  it  had  no  appearance  of  being  set  as 
a  copy. 

This  kind  of  evidence  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Board ;  and  it  was  necessary,  if  possible,  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Price,  and  to  prove  that  at 
one  time  he  had  held  a  different  opinion  of  White.  And  here 
it  was  found  that  the  secret  confided  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  the 
faithful  bosom  of  Mr.  O 'Sullivan,  had  found  its  way,  by  some, 
means,  to  the  proper  quarter ;  for  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  sum- 
moned and  questioned  upon  his  interview  with  Mr.  Price  in 
the  steam-packet,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Price  had  mentioned  to 
him  that  White  was  a  man  of  bad  character ;  that  he  had  a 
recollection,  but  not  so  distinct,  that  Mr.  Price  spoke  of  him 
as  a  Ribbonman,  or  a  leader  of  Ribbonmen.  He  was  asked  to 
produce  his  notes,  when  it  appeared  that  the  words  which  he 
had  written  were  "  great  blackguard."  He  was  asked  if  Mr. 
Price  used  such  language  ;  he  could  not  say  that  he  had ;  but 
that  what  Mr.  Price  had  said  conveyed  that  impression  to  his 
mind. 

But  the  most  astounding  fact  has  yet  to  be  stated.  I  can 
scarcely  trust  my  eyes  when  I  compare  the  letter  with  the 
evidence.  I  must,  however,  out  with  it.  Mr.  Price,  whom 
Mr.  Colquhoun  himself  describes  as  a  gentleman  whom  the 
Commissioners  could  not  suspect — the  firm  and  virtuous  Mr. 
Price,  who  was  not  to  be  browbeaten  and  silenced  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Commissioners,  was  called  back  and 
examined  upon  that  point,  when  he  expressly  and  repeatedly 
declared,  upon  his  oath,  that  he  never  used  any  language  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun  that  could  have  warranted  him  to  suppose  that 
the  teacher,  White,  was  a  Ribbonman,  Whitefoot-man,  or  con- 
nected with  conspirators  or  combinators  of  any  kind. 
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From  these  facts  the  public  will  learn  what  weight  tcr 
attach  to  Mr.  Colquhoun's  "  curious  stores."  I  beg  to  return 
to  him  his  own  language — "When  you  have  satisfied  me 
upon  this  case,  I  shall  be  happy  to  pass  to  others  equally 
curious." 

I  have  still  some  small  accounts  to  settle  with  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  respecting  matters  of  fact,  which,  however,  I 
must  reserve  for  a  future  communication ;  and  I  shall  con- 
fidently calculate  upon  your  indulgence,  as  you  have  been 
so  very  liberal  to  my  accuser. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Dublin,  Oct.  7,  1837.  JAMES  CARLILE. 


APPENDIX  II. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  GLASGOW,  WITH  MR.  COLQUHOUN's 
ANSWER. 

IT  seems  desirable  to  print  the  following  resolutions  and 
answer,  in  order  to  shew,  on  the  one  hand,  the  accuracy  of 
a  statement  in  the  letters  which  has  been  impugned ;  and  on 
the  other,  to  prove  how  uniform,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  is 
the  system  of  Popery,  and  the  plans  of  Popish  education. 

At  Glasgow,  and  within  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  the  20th  day 
of  October,  1837,  met  the  Directors  of  the  Catholic  School 
Society  of  Glasgow.  John  Ker,  Esq.,  merchant,  in  the  chair. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  of  Killermont,  to  the  Rev.  James 
Carlile,  of  Dublin;  published  in  the  "Scottish  Guardian;"  in 
which,  as  noticed  in  the  "  Glasgow  Argus,"  of  the  16th 
current,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  a  friend  of  mine  discovered,  and  what 
happens,  I  have  no  doubt,  every  week  in  your  National 
S<  hools.  The  children  read  the  Bible  through  the  week ;  the 
master  collects  them  on  Sunday  within  the  walls  of  the  chapel, 
and  there  turns  into  ridicule  the  Bible,  which  they  gabble  over 
during  the  week.  My  friend  detected  him  in  the  very  act, 
but,  detected  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  the  case. 
The  man  who  collects  them  to  teach  them  the  fables  of 
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Popery  on  the  Sunday,  must  begin  by  turning  into  ridicule 
those  truths  which  stand  in  the  way  of  these  fables.  There- 
fore, even  if  the  children  read  the  Bible  reverently  through 
the  week,  its  effect  would  be  effaced  by  the  Sunday  teaching. 
But  it  is  clear  how  it  will  be  read — the  same  man  who  ridi- 
cules it  on  Sunday  will  ridicule  it  as  they  read  it  through  the 
week  ;  and  the  most  touching  tale,  the  most  impressive  senti- 
ment of  Scripture,  will  be  dashed  into  contempt  by  a  wink,  a 
coarse  leer,  a  shrug  of  the  master's  shoulders,  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  makes  it  ridiculous.  And  how  can  you  prevent 
this?  You  cannot." 

After  considering  which,  it  was  resolved  unanimously — 
"  I.  That,  while  the  Directors  of  this  Society  disclaim  all 
right  to  interfere  with  the  instructions  communicated  to 
Roman  Catholic  children  at  home,  by  their  parents,  or  in  the 
chapel  by  their  clergymen,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  exercise  any  control  over  these  instructions,  they  would 
not  for  a  single  hour  continue  in  their  employment  a  teacher 
who,  on  any  day  or  in  any  place,  could  be  proved  to  have  turned 
the  Bible  into  ridicule.  They  accordingly  call  upon  Mr. 
Colquhoun  to  name  the  friend  who  is  said  to  have  detected 
one  of  their  teachers,  '  in  the  very  act '  of  doing  so  in  the 
presence  of  his  scholars,  or  himself  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  charge,  and  upon  receiving  such  a  statement  of 
the  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  as  may  render  investiga- 
tion practicable,  they  pledge  themselves  to  institute  an  imme- 
diate and  rigid  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  publish 
the  result  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

"  II.  In  regard  to  the  general  charges  insinuated  against 
the  conduct  of  the  teachers  in  the  Society's  schools,  the 
Directors  deem  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  assumption 
made  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  of  the  self-evident  truth  of  these 
charges,  is,  in  their  opinion,  contrary  to  common  justice, 
which  requires  that  such  accusation  should  not  be  assumed 
without  evidence  ;  and  the  sacred  principles  of  that  religion 
which  teaches  us  to  '  speak  evil  of  no  man ; '  that  it  is 
destitute  of  the  least  foundation  in  any  fact  within  the  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  that  it  is  virtually  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact,  that  children  educated  in  the  schools  of  this 
Society  are  in  the  practice  of  carrying  home  with  them  the 
Bibles  they  receive,  and  reading  them  with  their  parents. 
And  the  Directors  are  happy  to  think,  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Institution  the  inestimable  blessings  of  education 
have  been  imparted  to  about  20,000  children,  who  would 
otherwise  have  remained  subject  themselves,  and  subjecting 
those  around  them,  to  the  nameless  evils  inseparable  from 
ignorance  and  idleness. 
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"  III.  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Glasgow 
newspapers,  and  that  a  copy  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Colquhoun." 


TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY,  ASSEMBLED  IN  THE  BLACK  BULL,  ON  THE  20TH 
OCTOBER,  1837. 

Killermont,  Oct.  28,  1837. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  address  myself  to  those  who  have  passed 
the  resolution  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention,  and  I 
beg  that  it  may  be  understood  that  my  remarks  are  confined  to 
those  who  were  present  at  that  meeting.  My  first  remark 
upon  your  resolutions,  is,  that  you  appear  to  me  to  attach  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  an  isolated  fact.  The  statement 
which  I  made  was,  that  in  your  schools,  in  which  the  Bible  is 
professedly  read,  it  was,  in  fact,  turned  into  contempt ;  that  it 
was  read  on  the  week-days  by  your  orders,  and  turned  into 
ridicule  on  the  Sundays  by  your  masters.  I  gave,  as  a  speci- 
men of  this,  the  occurrence  which  rests  upon  the  testimony  of 
my  friend.  But  you  will  please  to  remark  that  the  statement 
does  not  depend  for  its  truth  on  that  occurrence.  The  state- 
ment remains  the  same,  although  this  fact  had  never  occurred. 
The  words  of  mine,  which  you  quoted,  show  this  ;  and,  as 
another  proof  of  it,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  cited  the  case  of 
your  schools  in  my  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  at  a 
time  when  I  did  not  know,  and  could  not  therefore  produce  the 
fact  about  which  you  inquire.  I  refer  you  to  that  evidence. 
You  will  see  from  it  that  your  schools  form  an  equally  good 
illustration  when  this  particular  fact  is  taken  out  of  the  argu- 
ment. My  conclusion,  if  proved  at  all,  is  proved  by  wholly 
different  evide»ce,  and  never  did  depend  upon  an  isolated  case 
detected  by  a  chance  visitor,  and  resting  on  a  single  testimony. 
I  should  never  think  of  proving  a  position  by  such  evidence. 
Before  I  had  the  fact  in  May,  after  I  received  it  in  September, 
my  statement  is  the  same,  and  I  now  repeat  it — that  your 
children  are  taught  to  read  the  Bible  during  six  days  in  school, 
and  that  they  are  taught  on  the  seventh  day,  in  your  school,  to 
ridicule,  and  scorn,  and  detest  the  Bible.  That  is  my  state- 
ment, and  I  challenge  you  to  impugn  it. 

The  only  point  which  I  conceive  is  brought  into  question 
by  the  particular  fact  is,  whether  your  schoolmaster  takes  a 
part  directly  in  this  process  of  vilifying  and  ridiculing  the 
Word  of  God ;  my  informant's  testimony  brought  the  case,  as 
I  stated  it,  directly  to  him.  This  is  all  which  his  testimony 
proves. 

So  much  for  the  evidence.     And  now  for  the  witness.    You 
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ask  me  to  give  you  his  name.  A  little  patience,  gentlemen. 
Let  us  understand  each  other.  Your  resolution  implies  a 
bargain,  a  fair  bargain,  between  us.  You  say,  hand  us  the 
name  of  your  friend — the  date  and  place  of  the  offence,  and 
we  will  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  punish,  if  necessary,  the 
offender.  Very  plausible,  but  not  very  easy.  At  all  events, 
if  I  show  you  that  you  cannot  inquire,  and  dare  not  punish, 
you  have  no  right  to  ask  me  for  the  name.  You  say  you  will 
inquire  into  the  facts.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  so  ?  The 
offence  alleged  was  committed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  school- 
master, in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children, 
under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Glasgow. 
Let  us  suppose  (to  make  the  case  more  palpable)  that  the 
offence  alleged  was,  that  your  schoolmaster,  in  presence  of  my 
friend,  took  out  his  penknife,  cut  out  the  leaves  of  the  Bible, 
and  burned  them  with  contempt  in  the  school-room  fire.  I 
will  suppose  that  my  friend  saw  this.  You  will  answer,  then, 
we  can  find  proof  of  it.  How  ?  By  asking  the  master  ?  By 
asking  the  children  ?  Are  you  then  so  ignorant  of  the  system 
of  Popery?  Do  you  know  so  little  of  the  facts  which  are 
occurring  every  day  in  Ireland,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  facts, 
as  notorious  as  that  which  I  have  supposed,  cannot  obtain  the 
slightest  tittle  of  evidence  ?  There  are  murders  committed, 
there  are  outrages  perpetrated,  every  month  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  which  a  whole  parish  knows,  and  for  which  no 
evidence  can  be  found.  Why  ?  Because  it  would  cost  a  man 
his  life  to  give  evidence.  You  say  this  is  Glasgow,  not 
Clonmel.  Very  true,  gentlemen ;  but  there  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  organization  in  Glasgow,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the 
lower  class  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  is  not  perfectly  aware 
that  he  would  expose  himself  to  an  unrelenting,  wearing,  ex- 
hausting persecution,  from  certain  persons  of  his  own  faith,  if 
he  ventured  to  state  a  fact  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his 
Church.  You  may  have  forgotten,  but  the  public  has  not,  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  heart  of  Glasgow,  the  police  of  this 
city,  and  some  other  Protestants,  were  harassed  last  autumn 
by  a  long-continued  and  annoying  persecution,  by  the  party  to 
whom  I  allude,  because  they  had  been  so  bold  as  to  enforce 
order  and  turn  out  Popish  disturbers  from  a  public  Protestant 
meeting.  We  saw  on  that  occasion  how  complete  was  the 
organization,  and  how  uniform  was  the  system  of  Popery. 
Every  poor  labourer  and  humble  tradesman  of  that  persuasion 
knows  well  how  easily,  by  a  little  hint  from  a  certain  quarter, 
may  descend  upon  him  the  hail  and  storm  of  a  blighting  per- 
secution ;  how  his  trade  may  be  injured,  and  his  family 
annoyed.  You  might  therefore  go  round  to  every  child  in  your 
schools  (even  if  the  fact  had  occurred  within  the  last  year)  and 
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you  would  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  obtain  proofs  of  it. 
How  absurd  to  propose  to  find  me  the  proof  of  a  fact  which 
occurred  some  years  ago !  The  children  won't  tell  you  the 
fact.  Will  the  schoolmaster  ?  Yours  is  a  singular  mode  of 
instituting  an  inquiry.  A  convict  is  accused,  you  place  him 
in  the  dock,  you  come  into  court,  you  inform  him  that  you 
cannot  prove  his  crime,  but  that  you  beg  him  to  step  from  the 
dock  to  the  witness-box,  and  do  you  the  favour  there  of 
proving  it  against  himself.  Do  you  call  this  "  a  rigid 
inquiry  ?  "  Your  investigation  is  impracticable.  Your 
inquiry  is  a  farce.  You  could  get  no  evidence.  You  would 
have  no  "result  to  publish  to  your  fellow-citizens,"  except 
one  which  would  be  a  joke  to  those  who  know  the  facts,  and 
would  bring  ridicule  on  you  who  investigate  them. 

You  cannot,  therefore,  fulfil  the  first  part  of  your  bargain. 
You  cannot  "  institute  a  rigid  inquiry."  You  cannot  fulfil  the 
second  part  of  your  bargain.  You  imply  that  if  you  dis- 
covered the  truth  you  would  dismiss  the  master.  You  are 
quite  unable.  You  have  started  into  high  confidence  in  your 
unusual  meeting  in  the  Black  Bull  Inn.  The  fumes  of  that 
social  resort  have  given  you  courage ;  but  the  priests,  I 
suspect,  will  treat  it  as  mere  vapouring.  Absent  from  them 
you  were  bold ;  but  your  courage  would  evaporate  and  melt 
out  of  your  bodies  when  you  reached  the  purlieus  of  the 
priesthood  ; 

"  For  whomsoe'er  the  priesthood  takes  in  hand, 

Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace  ; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow  wand, 

And  of  their  vanished  force  remains  no  trace." 

I  should  like  to  see  you  tell  the  priests  that  you  meant  to  dis- 
miss their  masters.  It  would  be  a  curious  sight  and  pleasant 
to  see  the  burst  of  your  confidence,  and  then  the  depth  of  your 
humiliation.  How  they  would  hint  to  you  that  you  had 
forgotten  your  position  ;  that  your  business  was  to  collect 
money,  not  to  meddle  with  the  management ;  that  your  name 
of  Directors  was  a  mere  blind  ;  that  you  had  no  power ;  that 
if  you  ventured  to  touch  one  of  the  masters,  not  a  child  should 
remain  in  your  schools  by  the  end  of  the  week ;  that  your 
schools  should  be  closed,  the  key  thrown  into  the  Clyde,  and 
your  Secretary  relieved  from  his  labours.  Why,  gentlemen, 
your  schools  exist  (and  you  know  it)  by  the  breath  of  the 
priests.  You  dare  not  displease  them  ;  you  dare  not  draw  a 
cloud  over  the  bland  countenances  of  these  holy  men.  And 
do  you  think  that  they  would  allow  you  to  dismiss  their 
creatures  ?  to  usurp  their  patronage  ? 

Have  done,  I  pray  you,  with  this  idle  boasting.     You  can 
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do  nothing  of  what  you  engage.  You  cannot  inquire  into  the 
offence.  You  cannot  punish  the  offender.  You  have  no  right 
to  ask  me  for  the  name  of  the  witness.  I  decline  giving  it 
you.  With  all  respect,  but  with  all  firmness,  I  refuse  your 
petition. 

But  though  I  should  certainly  not  communicate  to  you  the 
name  of  my  informant,  I  should  have  had  no  objection  to 
make  that  name  known  to  the  public.  I  shall  show  the  public, 
before  I  conclude,  that  the  name  of  my  informant  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence ;  but  still  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  publish  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have 
urged  my  friend  to  divulge  his  name.  Not  at  all.  I  made 
the  request ;  but  when  I  heard  the  reasons  which  made  him 
decline  to  mingle  himself  in  this  controversy,  I  admitted  these 
reasons  to  be  perfectly  good.  I  have  ceased,  therefore,  to 
press  my  informant ;  and  more  than  that,  if  he  even  permitted 
me  now,  I  would  not  publish  his  name.  I  have  no  objection 
to  expose  myself  to  the  slander  of  Popish  writers,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  Liberal  press,  but  I  have  no  right  to  involve  any 
one  else  in  this  predicament,  and  I  will  not  expose  to  it  any 
one  of  my  friends. 

But  though  this  is  my  answer  respecting  the  name  of  my 
witness,  and  all  the  answer  which  you  can  require  of  me,  it  is 
not  all  the  answer  which  I  mean  to  give  to  the  public.  I  owe 
nothing  farther  to  you,  but  I  owe  something  both  to  my  own 
character  and  to  the  public.  My  rule  has  been,  in  this  con- 
troversy, never  to  overstate  knowingly  a  single  fact,  and  if  I 
have  fallen  into  a  mistake  to  be  the  first  to  correct  it.  Now  I 
find  that  in  this  case  I  have  fallen  into  an  error,  a  slight  error 
perhaps,  but  I  hasten  to  correct  it.  I  suspect,  before  I  have 
done,  you  will  wish  that  the  error  had  stood  unconnected.  1 
find  then  that  I  misunderstood  my  informant's  meaning  in  two 
points.  It  was  your  Gorbals  school  which  he  visited;  and, 
though  he  called  it  the  chapel,  he  did  so,  because  your  school- 
house  was  then  used  as  a  Popish  chapel.  I  trust  the  public 
will  remark  this.  It  was  in  your  school-house  that  the  scene 
which  he  witnessed  took  place.  This  adds  infinite  force  to  my 
argument.  But,  when  he  spoke  of  the  teacher,  I  find  that  he 
meant,  not  your  schoolmaster,  but  the  teacher  of  the  particular 
Sabbath-class  to  whose  lessons  he  was  listening.  He  does  not 
know  who  that  person  was,  but  he  does  not  believe  it  was  the 
schoolmaster. 

I  beg  to  make  this  correction  of  my  former  statement,  and 
to  hand  it  you,  that  you  may  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 
I  shall  take  care  that  the  public  are  made  acquainted  with  it. 
But  now,  gentlemen,  as  I  found  that  my  informant's  testimony 
was  not  so  precise  on  this  point  as  I  had  thought,  and,  as  the 
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connexion  of  your  weekly  schoolmaster  with  the  Popish  Sabbath 
School  is  a  matter  which  bears  closely  upon  my  argument,  I 
took  the  liberty  ( so  long  as  investigation  was  practicable)  "  to 
institute  an  immediate  and  rigid  inquiry."  You  might  in  vain 
attempt  it  with  your  friends,  the  priests,  to  direct  you ;  but  I 
had  ways  and  means  which  were  open  last  Monday,  and  of 
which  I  availed  myself.  The  result  is  a  few  very  curious  facts, 
which  I  now  give  to  the  public.  They  will  perceive  that  I 
owe  you  a  twofold  obligation  ;  first,  that  you  have  enabled  me 
to  correct  the  loose  and  imperfect  statement  of  one  witness  ; 
and  secondly,  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  me 
to  other  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  precise  and  of  the  high- 
est authority.  I  had  the  pleasure  then  (you  are  particular 
about  dates,  and  I  shall  give  you  them),  on  Monday,  the  23d 
of  October,  A.D.  1837,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  P.M., 
to  meet  with,  in  presence  of  two  gentlemen  (one  of  whom  was 
for  years  a  Director  of  your  schools),  three  witnesses,  two  of 
them  for  years  the  monitors  in  this  same  Gorbals  School,  and  the 
third  the  father  of  these  monitors.  I  instituted,  gentlemen,  I 
assure  you,  "  a  very  rigid  inquiry,"  and  I  ascertained  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  that  at  the  time  these  young  men  were  in  your 
school,  the  master,  your  master,  exhorted  all  the  children, 
during  the  week-days,  to  be  sure  to  attend  the  Sabbath  School ; 
that  the  Sabbath  School  was  held  in  your  school-house  ;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  these  vehement  injunctions  of  the  master 
through  the  week,  all  the  children  who  attended  during  the  week, 
with  the  addition  of  as  many  more,  used  to  muster  in  your 
school-house  on  the  Sunday  ;  that  in  the  first  place,  the  child- 
ren used  to  assemble  in  the  school  before  mass,  and  were 
marched  from  thence  to  the  chapel,  so  that  your  school-house 
became  an  excellent  rallying-place  to  collect  the  children  for 
the  mass-house.  That  practice  is,  I  believe,  now  superseded ; 
because,  I  understand  (if  I  am  wrong  you  will  correct  me) 
that,  to  save  all  trouble,  mass  is  performed  for  the  children's 
benefit  in  your  school-house.  Of  this,  however,  my  informants 
knew  nothing.  In  their  time  the  children  were  marched  to 
the  chapel,  but  not  until  they  had  made  a  collection  for  the 
priest ;  and,  in  order  that  this  might  be  ample,  your  masters 
took,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  naively  said,  an  excellent  plan, 
for  they  made  each  of  your  schools  vie  with  the  other  as  to 
which  should  contribute  the  highest  sum,  to  pay  the  men  who 
blaspheme  the  Saviour  and  defame  the  Bible  !  So  effectual 
were  these  exhortations  of  your  schoolmasters,  that  my  in- 
formants knew  14/.  to  be  collected  in  the  Gorbals  School  on  one 
Sunday  morning. 

This  was  the  Sunday  morning's  amusement.  Let  us  pass  to  the 
Sunday  evening's  pastime.     The  children  were  again  collected 
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in  your  school-house,  and  though  large  it  was  crammed  to  the 
door.  It  is  not  so  full  on  the  week-days,  when  you  read 
the  Bible,  but  full,  cram-full,  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  when 
the  Bible  is  cast  forth  and  excluded.  My  friend,  my  first  witness, 
did  not  know  what  your  schoolmaster  was  doing  on  the  Sunday 
evenings.  My  second  witnesses,  your  two  monitors,  gave  me 
distinct  information  on  this  important  point.  Your  school- 
master arranged  all  the  classes  in  the  Gorbals  Sunday  School  ; 
he  selected  the  best  of  his  boys  as  monitors  for  these  classes ; 
he  gave  them  the  task  they  were  to  teach  ;  he  superintended 
the  teaching.  Generally,  your  worthy  colleagues,  the  priests, 
were  present.  They  seldom  failed.  They  gave  the  children 
prayers,  in  which  the  prayer  to  the  Virgin  was  not  forgotten ; 
and  they  added  a  pointed  exhortation,  in  which  obedience  to 
the  Church  was  pressed,  and  to  pay  their  dues  to  their  clergy. 
But  if  the  priests  were  not  able  to  be  present,  the  master,  your 
schoolmaster,  took  their  place,  gave  the  pious  exhortation,  and 
led  the  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  So  you  see  that  though  my  first 
witness  was  not  precise,  your  monitors  have  supplied  all  the 
blanks  in  his  testimony.  I  was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  your 
schoolmaster  took  a  most  important  part  in  teaching  the  child- 
ren on  Sunday.  He  acts  as  whipper-in  to  the  keepers  of  the 
pack.  He  drives  in  the  young  to  the  kennel,  divides  to  them 
their  work,  breaks  down  for  them  their  meat,  sees  that  they 
receive  all  the  carrion  and  offals,  and  when  the  huntsmen  are 
absent,  he  breaks  it  into  spoonmeat,  and  crams  them  himself. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  hitherto  imagined  that  your  masters 
(honest  men !)  do  nothing  else  but  teach  the  children  the  Bible 
through  the  week,  I  am  glad  to  correct  your  error,  and  to  en- 
lighten your  ignorance.  There  is  not  a  vile  and  barbarous 
dogma  of  that  most  demoralizing  superstition,  which  they  do 
not  instil  into  your  children's  minds,  and  which  they  do  not 
make  their  place  as  teacher,  and  their  authority  as  master,  in- 
strumental in  propagating.  You  pay  the  schoolmaster,  and, 
in  return,  he  collects  and  initiates  your  children  in  all  the  im- 
moral and  monstrous  falsehoods  which  pollute  both  their  hearts 
and  heads.  Do  you  require  special  proof  whether  they  bring 
into  contempt  the  Bible  ?  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  the 
Bible  which  you  give  to  your  schools,  is  held  by  all  Roman 
Catholic  priests  to  be  no  Bible  at  all,  to  be  not  the  Word  of 
God,  but  the  false  invention  of  man,  the  lying  production  of 
the  apostate  Luther !  I  fear  you  are  greatly  in  the  dark  on 
this  subject.  If  you  will  be  pleased,  before  your  next  meeting,, 
to  read  Ward's  Errata,  Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  and  the 
Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  you  will  understand  what 
Popish  Sabbath  teachers  teach  respecting  the  Bible.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  think  that  teaching  the  children  that  the  Bible  is  a 
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bundle  of  lies— ^a  mass  of  heretical  falsehoods — a  vile  and 
contemptible  book — is  teaching  them  to  ridicule  it.  But  if 
this  appears  to  you  ridiculing  it,  read  the  books  I  have  cited. 
And  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  call  for  the  Catechism 
which  is  used  in  your  Sabbath  Schools  (of  which  I  have  a 
well-thumbed'copy  now  lying  beside  me),  you  will  understand 
how  every  falsehood  opposed  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible  is 
taught,  every  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  subverted,  and  scorn  and 
contempt  are  poured  upon  the  Word  of  God.  If,  therefore, 
you  would  wish  to  detect  your  teacher  in  the  act  of  vilifying 
the  Bible,  you  have  only  to  go  into  your  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
then  listen  to  the  doctrines  which  are  inculcated  every  Sab- 
bath-day by  your  teachers  in  your  school-houses. 

You  tell  me,  in  your  second  resolution,  that  in  stating  that 
your  Sabbath  teachers  pour  contempt  upon  Scripture,  I  am 
advancing  an  accusation  without  evidence.  You  seem  some- 
what peculiar  in  your  notions  of  evidence.  Do  you  wish  that 
I  should  prove  the  statement  according  to  the  rules  of  Euclid, 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  common  logic  and  common  sense  ? 
If  you  ask  the  former  I  cannot  supply  you ;  but  if  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  latter,  I  beg  to  refer  you  (as  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  read  my  letters)  to  the  8th  and  9th  letters  to 
Mr.  Carlile,  and  you  will  there  find  the  evidence  on  which  I 
make  the  statement.  I  shall  not  weary  the  public  and  myself 
by  repeating  it.  You  will  have  the  kindness  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  same  "  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  to  which  I 
there  refer,  the  same  canons  and  decretals,  are  of  authority 
among  all  the  priests  of  the  Popish  Church.  That  the  same 
Catechism,  precisely  the  same  ("  Butler's  Catechism"),  is  used 
in  your  schools,  the  same  standards  are  acknowledged,  and  the 
same  doctrines  taught.  And  you  have  only  to  borrow  one  of 
your  catechisms,  as  I  have  done,  and  you  will  learn  that  the 
same  intolerance,  the  same  superstition,  the  same  prayers  to 
the  Virgin,  the  same  invocation  of  saints,  the  same  blasphemy 
of  the  mass,  the  same  fables  of  purgatory,  are  taught  in  your 
schools ;  and  in  these  also  are  taught  the  same  subversion  of 
all  the  principles  of  morality,  and  the  same  annihilation  of  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  These  follies  and  falsehoods, 
this  bigotry  and  vice,  are  instilled  every  Sabbath-day  as  reli- 
gion into  the  minds  of  your  deluded  children ;  and  I  have 
proved  to  you  that  your  schoolmasters  are  the  agents  and  instru- 
ments in  this  cruel  work.  I  think  I  need  say  no  more. 

I  hand  you  these  statements,  and  beg  your  consideration  of 
them.  You  can  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  priests,  and  hold 
v/ith  them  another  Sanhedrim ;  and  if  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  break  down  one  tittle  of  the  evidence  which  I  have 
adduced  in  these  letters,  I  shall  be  happy  to  substitute  for  it, 
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as  in  this  case  I  have  done,  evidence  which  is  stronger  and 
more  pointed  ;  but  until  you  have  answered  the  evi/dence 
already  published,  you  are  not  entitled  to  call  for  more.  If 
you  cannot  perceive  its  force,  the  public  does ;  and  they  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  set  aside  by  very  arbitrary,  but  somewhat 
illogical  resolutions  which  some  well-meaning  but  ill-informed 
gentlemen  have  passed  in  a  room  in  the  Black  Bull  of 
Glasgow. 

Besides,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  advantage  of  your 
schools  to  the  morals  of  children,  the  public  seem  to  entertain 
a  different  opinion.  You  tell  us  that  the  schools  are  "  an 
inestimable  blessing."  You  insinuate  that  they  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  hearing 
from  you,  I  have  seen  three  gentlemen,  not  inferior  in  intelli- 
gence to  yourselves,  once  warm  supporters  of  these  schools, 
and  Directors  of  them.  They  have  told  me  that  their  reason 
for  ceasing  to  support  them  was,  that  they  found  that  the 
schools  had  not  the  effect  intended  of  introducing  the  more 
ignorant  class  of  children  to  education ;  but  that  they  swept 
in  those  who  would  have  been  in  other  schools,  and  brought 
them  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  priests  ;  that  the  Bible 
was  gabbled  over  in  the  week-day  as  a  formal  lesson,  but  that 
the  pestilential  falsehoods  of  Popery  were  actively  taught  to 
the  children  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Your  schools  were,  there- 
fore, as  they  conceived,  mere  nurseries  for  Popery,  and  as  such 
they  ceased  to  support  them.  You  reject  their  evidence.  Then 
I  give  you  another  testimony,  and  from  a  quarter  which  you 
will  deeply  reverence — the  eminent  Voluntary  Minister,  Dr. 
Heugh. 

Dr.  Heugh  was  applied  to  by  a  Director  and  Treasurer  of 
your  schools  (who  was  my  informant)  to  make  a  collection  in 
his  chapel  for  your  schools.  He  declined  to  do  so,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  which  influenced  the  other  gentlemen. 
You  perceive,  then,  that  all  the  world  are  not  agreed  with 
you  as  to  the  "  inestimable  blessing"  of  your  schools. 

But  there  is  another  fact.  Your  schools  have  been  in 
operation  for  twenty  years.  You  have  been  teaching  the 
Bible,  as  you  proclaim,  to  20,000  children.  You  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  true — you  believe,  I  suppose  (at  least  those  of  you 
that  are  Protestants),  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints,  Purgatory  and  the  Mass,  are  falsehoods.  Will  you 
tell  me  of  one  child,  of  your  20,000  children,  who  has 
abandoned  these  falsehoods  and  embraced  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  ?  I  have  asked,  since  I  heard  from  you,  the  minister  of 
a  parish  of  10,000  souls,  once  a  supporter  of  your  schools.  I 
have  asked  three  other  ministers,  and  they  tell  me  (and  what 
they  tell  me  will  be  confirmed  by  every  minister  in  Glasgow,) 
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lliat  they  never  had  an  application  for  Baptism  or  the  Lord's 
Supper  from  any  one  individual  taught  within  your  schools.  If 
you  are  sowing  the  Bible  so  liberally  for  twenty  years,  I  marvel 
that  it  has  produced  as  yet  no  fruit.  But  I  will  even  narrow 
.the  question.  Will  you  tell  me  of  one  child  who  has  become 
more  tolerant,  more  moral,  more  correct  in  his  conduct,  more 
thriving  in  his  condition,  from  the  education  which  you  have 
given  him  ?  Do  not  deal  in  general  assertions,  but  indulge 
me  with  a  few  facts.  No,  gentlemen,  your  schools  are  a 
failure,  a  palpable  failure.  The  Protestants  of  Glasgow 
know  it,  and  they  have  ceased  to  support  them.  Your  sub- 
scriptions from  Protestants  amounted  at  first  to  400/.  a-year; 
they  fell  off  in  ten  years  to  200J.,  and  in  a  few  years  more 
they  tumbled  to  601.  The  better  informed  of  the  Protestants 
deserted  them,  the  more  intelligent  abjured  them ;  and  you 
would  have  no  support  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  new  holy 
alliance  between  the  Papists,  the  Voluntaries,  and  the  Li- 
berals. This  threefold  union  has  swelled  for  a  little  your 
dry  finances.  But  your  schools  must  go  down.  They  are 
essentially  Popish  schools — schools  for  inculcating  the  worst 
and  most  vicious  doctrines  of  a  barbarous  superstition.  You 
cannot  bolster  them  up.  Your  Black  Bull  meetings — your 
advertised  resolutions,  will  only  hasten  their  fall.  The  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  Protestants  (if  there  are  any  who  yet  support 
them)  will  be  called  to  them ;  they  will  examine  the  evidence 
with  other  eyes  than  yours — will  draw  conclusions  with  better 
logic,  and  pass  a  third  and  wiser  resolution,  never  to  enter  into 
any  league  with  Roman  Catholic  priests — never  to  countenance 
any  school  over  which  they  exercise  control — least  of  all,  to 
support  schools  where  they  appoint  the  masters  ;  but  to  abjure 
all  such  schools,  whether  in  Glasgow  or  in  Ireland,  as  nurseries 
for  vice  and  seminaries  for  superstition. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  C.  COLQUHOUN. 

P.S. — As  you  seem  particular  about  the  names  of  witnesses, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  hold  the  names  of  the  two  witnesses, 
your  monitors,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  that  I  will  make 
them  known  to  you  whenever  you  satisfy  me  that  they  will 
not  suffer  a  persecution  from  the  janissaries  of  Popery  in 
Glasgow.  Till  then  I  withhold  them.  I  will  never  be  the 
means  of  exposing  to  annoyance  the  defenceless  industry  of 
two  simple  and  unoffending  men.  J.  C.  C. 
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APPENDIX   III. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LETTER  OF  REV.  W.  R. 
THOMSON,  MASTER  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S  SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH,  TO  J.  C.  COLQUHOUN,  ESQ. 

Edinburgh,  October  19th,  1837. 

I  LEFT  Castleblaney  on  the  Friday  morning,  and  having 
arrived  at  Newry  some  hours  before  the  coach  started  for 
Belfast,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  employ  my  time  in  looking 
for  one  of  the  "  Impartial  Institutions."  I  asked  a  person 
where  the  National  School  was  situated.  He  gave  me  direc- 
tions to  find  it  out.  Having  proceeded  as  far  as  my  informant 
told  me  to  go,  I  asked  a  very  fine  little  boy,  who  was  reading 
a  book  on  the  road-side,  "  if  he  could  tell  me  where  the 
National  School  was?"  He  said,  "Yes,  Sir,  there  it  is," 
pointing  to  a  building  on  a  hill  before  me.  I  then  asked,  "  Do 
you  attend  it?"  He  said,  "  Yes,  and  there's  my  prize;"  hold- 
ing up  to  me  the  book  which  he  was  reading  with  a  good  deal 
of  pride.  I  took  the  book  from  his  hand,  and  asked,  "  Did 
you  get  this  at  the  school  there?"  pointing  to  the  school.  He 
said,  "  Yes,  Sir."  "When?"  "Yesterday."  "Was  yester- 
day your  examination  day?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  he,  evidently 
not  understanding  what  I  meant,  "  We  were  examined  yester- 
day." "  What  did  you  get  it  for?"  (He  spoke  very  fast,  and 
I  thought  I  did  not  hear  him  aright ;  I  therefore  made  him 
repeat  his  answer  four  times.)  His  reply  was,  "  For  saying 
service  at  Mass,  Sir  !  !  !  "  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  Was 
that  given  out  as  an  exercise  to  the  school  there  ? "  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  said  the  boy  evidently  wondering  why  I  should  be  sur- 
prised, "  Yes,  Sir;  master  gave  it  out  to  all  the  boys  who  liked 
to  learn  it,  and  whoever  said  it  best  was  to  get  the  prize ;  I 
said  it  best,  and  got  the  prize."  "  But  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  was  it 
given  as  an  exercise  to  the  whole  school?"  "  Yes,  Sir."  "Do 
you  think  your  master  will  show  me  the  school?"  "  O  yes, 
Sir;  just  go  up."  This  precious  prize  was,  "  The  Popish  Path 
to  Paradise!!!" 
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I  went  into  the  school  and  told  the  teacher  I  came  from 
Edinburgh,  and  wished  to  see  the  school.  He  told  me  to 
follow  him.  I  did  so.  He  took  me  to  his  desk,  and  said, 
"  Now,  Sir,  you  see  the  school."  "  O,"  I  said,  "  I  have  seen 
a  school-room  and  boys  a  thousand  times  ;  but  I  want  to  see 
your  system  in  operation."  "  I  am  sorry,"  was  the  reply,  "all 
our  best  scholars  are  absent,  and  I  cannot  shew  you  anything 
from  those  who  are  present  (about  300) ;  I  shall  shew  you  our 
books,  however."  "  Thank  you,"  said  I,  "  I  have  seen  your 
books  before." 

On  our  way  to  the  teacher's  desk,  I  observed  a  class  learning 
something  from  a  blue  book,  and  the  teacher  snatched  the  book 
m  passing,  from  the  boy  who  was  next  the  passage.  I  imme- 
diately perceived  there  must  be  something  wrong;  as  the 
teacher  in  a  kind  of  sly  manner  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  boys 
immediately  did  the  same.  I  pulled  the  book  from  the  boy 
who  was  second  from  the  passage,  and  found  it  to  be  the  famous 
"  Butler's  Catechism."  Here  you  will  observe,  not  only  are 
the  children  taught  Popery,  but  the  best  of  the  children  are 
seized  on,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  absurdities  of  the 
mass. 

I  know  that  these  facts  can  only  be  of  use  to  you,  in  as  far 
as  they  are  corroborations  of  your  own  facts.  But  still  they 
may  be  of  use  even  in  this  way. 
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APPENDIX   IV. 


LETTER  OF  REV.  E.  NANGLE,  TO  J.  C.  COLQUHOUN, 
ESQ. 


AcUll,  October  7,  1837. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — The  following  document  has  been  put  into 
my  hands  by  a  respectable  young  man,  who  taught  a  school  in 
the  island  of  Boffin  under  the  National  Board.  Like  Maloney, 
mentioned  in  your  fifth  letter  to  Mr.  Carlile,  from  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  he  became  a  Protestant,  and,  as  the  certain 
consequence  of  such  a  step,  his  school  was  broken  up  by  the 
priest,  although  Connor  expressed  his  willingness  to  have  con- 
ducted it  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

I  have  been  informed  that  since  Connor  left  Boffin,  two 
candidates  offered  themselves  for  the  vacant  situation.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  Mr.  Hildebrand, 
a  respectable  Protestant,  residing  in  Boffin,  who  are  joint 
trustees  of  the  school,  differed  in  their  opinion  of  their  respec- 
tive eligibility,  and  the  priest  being  impatient  of  any  restraint 
on  the  despotic  authority  with  which  he  conceives  himself  to 
be  vested,  actually  broke  open  the  door  of  the  school-house, 
and  put  his  own  nominee  in  possession.  A  fair  specimen  of 
the  harmony  which  reigns  among  the  admirers  and  supporters 
of  the  National  System  ! 

I  now,  my  dear  Sir,  call  your  attention  to  Connor's  disclosure 
of  the  arcana  of  National  Education,  into  which  he,  as  one  not 
likely  "  to  be  led  away,"  was  initiated ;  but  God's  blessed  Spirit 
can  accomplish  moral  wonders,  not  dreamt  of  in  Mr.  Griffin's 
philosophy,  and  to  his  agency  who  brings  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  are  we  indebted  for  the  following  dis- 
closure. You  will  see  in  Connor's  simple  narrative,  which  I 
give  in  his  own  words,  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
representations  contained  in  your  fourth  and  fifth  letters  to 
Mr.  Carlile :— 
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Boffin  National  School. 

"  When  the  Board  sent  a  supply  of  books  and  other  requi- 
sites to  the  school,  Mr.  Hildebrand,  as  trustee,  was  using  every 
exertion  in  regulating  it  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
but  Mr.  Griffin,  on  hearing  this,  came  to  me  and  desired  that 
I  should  not  allow  him  to  be  taking  any  liberties  in  the  school, 
that  he  himself  was  the  sole  manager,  and  that  Mr.  Hildebrand 
was  only  to  come  in  and  out  as  a  visitor,  and  should  he  be 
examining  the  children,  he  ordered  me  to  turn  him  out :  but 
Mr.  Hildebrand,  on  coming  to  the  school  to  render  his  usual 
services,  and  meeting  with  this  repulse,  by  the  priest's  orders, 
would  not  be  prevented  by  me,  but  insisted  on  acting  his  part 
in  the  school  as  joint  trustee ;  at  the  same  time  he  showed  me 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  book  of  lessons,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  that  the  children  should 
be  instructed  by  asking  them  such  questions  in  each  lesson  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  required,  and  that  they  should  be 
made  well  acquainted  with  one  before  put  to  another. 

"  I  then  informed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin  that  Mr.  Hilde- 
brand would  not  be  prevented  by  me,  but  that  he  insisted  on 
carrying  the  rules  of  the  school  into  effect.  Then  he  asked 
me,  what  questions  was  he  asking  the  children  in  the  last  day's 
lesson,  and  on  what  subject.  I  told  him  the  lesson  was  on  the 
creation  and  the  deluge,  and  the  questions  were — '  How  was 
man  created  ?  '  '  What  was  the  cause  of  the  deluge  ? '  '  Who 
were  they  that  were  saved,  and  in  what  manner  ? '  '  How 
long  did  the  waters  continue  on  the  earth  ? '  '  What  sort  of 
bird  did  Noah  send  forth  at  first,  and  what  sort  secondly?' 
&c.  Mr.  Griffin  said,  '  How  dare  he  take  such  liberties  ?  I 
will  not  allow  such  work  as  this.'  I  then  asked  him  how  he 
wished  to  have  the  business  of  the  school  carried  on?  and  he 
said,  to  let  the  children  read  away  at  random,  and  to  ask 
them  no  questions  in  any  lessons  touching  on  the  Scriptures, 
or  in  any  other  of  the  reading  lessons  either,  (  for  they  them- 
selves,' said  he,  '  will  understand  them  very  well  when  they 
read  them  over  seven  or  eight  times.'  I  then  asked  him  how 
were  the  '  Scripture  Extracts  '  to  be  read,  and  if  they  were  to 
be  read  at  random  the  same  as  the  rest,  and  his  answer  was, 
'  Not  to  mind  them  at  all,  except  when  Mr.  Hildebrand  would 
come  to  the  school,  and  then  to  give  them  to  the  children  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  he  would 
go,  to  take  them  from  them,  and  put  them  up  in  the  press 
again  ;  and  he  said  that  by  so  doing  we  would  be  able  manage 
matters  very  well ;  '  And  as  a  Catholic,'  he  says  to  me,  '  it  is 
your  duty — for  don't  you  know  very  well  that  I  would  not 
even  allow  yourself  to  be  questioning  them  in  these  books, 
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let  alone  a  Protestant  to  go  to  do  it,  for  how  do  you  know  but 


you  to  do  in  that  line  is,  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  Cate- 
chism for  an  hour  each  day  ;  and  if  Mr.  Hildebrand  wants  to 
teach  the  Protestant  children  their  catechism,  let  him  take 
them  away  with  him  out  of  the  school  to  their  own  houses ; 
for  if  I  found  that  he  would  attempt  it  in  the  school,  and  the 
Catholic  children  there,  I  would  come  in  and  kick  it  down  at 
once.'  I  then  told  him  that  if  I  held  out  against  Mr.  Hilde- 
brand, and  did  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  school,  I  feared  I 
should  be  dismissed  when  the  inspector  came  and  found  the 
children  uninstructed  in  the  '  Scripture  Lessons,'  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Board.  He  replied  that  I  might  be  no 
way  uneasy  about  that,  as  he  himself  would  secure  me,  that 

the  inspector,  Mr. ,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  he 

could  wind  him  about  as  he  pleased.  I  then  asked  him  why 
he  allowed  such  books  in  the  school,  as  he  did  not  wish  they 
should  be  understood  by  the  children,  and  his  answer  was, 
that  there  were  some  Protestant  members  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Education  who  were  advancing  money  towards  the 
support  of  the  National  Schools,  and  *that  something  should  be 
done  to  please  them,  and  that  as  the  priests  were  mostly  the 
managers,  they  had  Catholic  teachers  who  conducted  the  thing 
according  to  their  wishes. 

"  It  happened  shortly  after  this  that  a  few  of  the  Scapula- 
rians  or  Carmelites  began  to  remark  the  list  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments that  we  had  got  from  the  Board,  and  they  said, 
that  it  was  very  different  from  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  Catechism ;  that  they  perceived  in  the 
other  books  also  a  mixture  of  Protestant  doctrine ;  and  as  the 
priest  allowed  such  things  in  the  school  at  all,  it  was  decenter 
for  him  to  tell  the  people  at  once  that  the  Protestant  religion 
was  a  good  one,  and  let  the  children  be  instructed  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  school,  than  be  differing  with  Mr.  Hilde- 
brand, who  was  doing  nothing,  only  what  appeared  very  right ; 
and  that  for  their  part,  if  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Griffin's  displea- 
sure, they  would  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  let  Mr. 
Hildebrand  instruct  the  children  in  the  school-books  when- 
ever he  would  come  there,  that  they  did  not  perceive  how  he 
could  corrupt  them,  that  the  children  should  be  first  taught 
before  they  could  be  injured  by  reading  even  Protestant  books, 
let  alone  the  books  that  were  allowed  by  their  own  Catholic 
bishops.  In  a  short  time  after  this,  Mr.  Griffin  himself  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  idlers  had  no  business  in  coming  into 
that  school  at  all,  and  that  I  might  put  the  list  of  the  Ten 
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Commandments  lip  in  the  press,  as  the  wall  was  damp,  and  he- 
did  not  wish  to  have  it  abused.  I  now  confess  that  these  were 
the  very  causes  that  first  led  me  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  though  there  are  others  in  detail 
I  shall  omit  them  now,  as  they  have  no  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  the  school.  I  would  have  brought  these  charges 
against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin  at  the  investigation  held  in  the 

school-house,  but  I  was  prevented  by  Mr. ,  the  inspector, 

who  said  he  would  not  hear  any  thing  against  him,  that  I 
could  not  prove  by  bringing  forward  witnesses  ;  this,  however, 
he  knew  I  could  not  do,  as  Mr.  Griffin  was  very  discreet  lest 
others  should  hear  it  who  might  communicate  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Hildebrand.  But  I  n6w  call  upon  every  Christian  member 
connected  with  the  present  system  of  National  Education,  and 
beg  that  they  may  take  this  into  their  serious  consideration  ; 
and  if  called  upon  I  will  go  forward  willingly  and  prove  it  on 
oath. 

"  JOHN  CONNOR, 
"  Late  National  Schoolmaster  of  Boffin." 

This  document  needs  no  comment,  nor  could  I  expect  that 
any  words  of  mine  would  affect  those  supporters  of  the  Board 
who  could  read  without  emotion  the  simple  appeal  with  which 
the  writer  concludes  his  narrative. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant  in  Christ, 

EDWARD  N ANGLE. 


FINIS. 


.Macintosh,  Printer,  20,  Great  New-?tr*et,  Lonc'ou. 
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of  JESUS.  32mo.,  cloth  gilt,  Is.;  silk,  2s. 

GOSPEL  RECREATIONS  for  SABBATH 
EVENINGS.  By  R.  MIMPRISS.  With  Thirty  Illustrations 
from  the  old  Masters,  on  cards,  in  a  case,  10s.  6d. 

R.  MIMPRISS'S  PICTORIAL  CHART  of  the 
LIFE  and  MINISTRY  of  our  LORD.  Various  sizes.  21.  12s.  6d. 
to  21s.  6d. 

CHART  of  the  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES. 

21.  12s.  6d. 

The  SYMPATHY  of  JESUS.  Seventh  Edition, 
32mo.  3d. 

The  EXAMPLE  of  JESUS.  Third  Edition,  32mo. 
3d. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  JESUS.  By  the  Author 
of  '«  Sympathy  of  Jesus."  Second  Thousand,  3d. 

DR.  STRAUSS  on  RESTITUTION.  Translated 
from  the  German.  By  Miss  SLEE.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  FIRST  REJECTION  of  CHRIST,  a  WARN- 
ING to  the  CHURCH:  a  SERMON.  By  Rev.  J.  CROS- 
THWAITE.  18mo.,  Gd. 


The    following    by     KRUMMACHER,     Author    of 
"Elijah  the  Tishbite":— 

BROTHERLY  UNION.    6d.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 
JOHN  the  BAPTIST.      6d.  sewed,  or  Is.  in  cloth, 
lettered. 

HOLY  GHOST  and  HIS   LIVING    TEMPLE. 

fid.  sewed,  or  Is.  in  cloth  lettered. 

ISSACHAR.     6d.  sewed,  or  Is.  in  cloth,  lettered. 
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The  TRUE  CHURCH.     6d.  sewed,  or  Is.  in  cloth 

lettered. 

WHO    IS    HE    THAT  CONDEMNETH  ?     6d. 

sewed,  or  Is.  in  cloth,  lettered. 

The  TEMPTATION  of  CHRIST  in  the  WIL- 
DERNESS. Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Also,  Th£  INFANT  SAVIOUR,  the  RANSOMED 
of  the  LORD,  and  the  FLYING  ROLL.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


REMARKS  on  the  SPEECH  delivered  by  Sir 
ROBERT  PEEL,  on  his  Installation  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  January  11,  1837-  Foolscap  8vo.,  price  2d. 

An  ATTEMPT  to  REPLY  to  PORTIONS  of  an 
ARTICLE  on  EVANGELICAL  PREACHING  in  the  «  Edin- 
burgh Review."  By  the  Author  of  "  CLARISSIMA."  Price  6d., 
or  5s.  per  dozen. 

A  WARDING  to  the  INQUIRER  after  TRUTH. 
From  J.  OWEN,  D.D.,  •<  On  the  Holy  Spirit."  32mo.,  3d. 

PREPARE  to  MEET  THY  GOD.     32mo.t  2d. 

MEMOIR  of  the  Rev.  JOHN  BERRIDGE.     3d. 

An  EARNEST  INVITATION  to  the  THRONE  of 
GRACE.  By  Rev.  MATTHEW  HENRY.  18mo.,  cloth,  with 
a  neat  Frontispiece.  Is.  fid. 

The  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN'S  SUNDAY  EXER- 
CISES ;  or,  Conversations  on  the  Church  Liturgy.  Part  I.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Simple  Rules." 

AN  IMPORTANT  INQUIRY,  applicable  to  all, 
especially  to  the  aged.  32mo.,  2d. 

"  An  excellent  little  book,  and  well  adapted  for  distribution." 

ABBOTT'S  STORY  of  LOUISA;  or,  The  Danger 
of  Delay.  Neatly  bound,  32mo.,  6d. 

The  DEATH  of  a  MISSIONARY,  and  of  a 
YOUNG  JEWISH  CONVERT.  32mo.,  neatly  bound,  3d. 

The  WEEK  WELL  SPENT.     S2mo.,  3d. 

The  LAMB'S  BOOK  of  LIFE.'By  ACLERGYMAN.  Is. 

Rev.  E.TOTTENHAM'S  SPEECH  on  CHURCH- 
RATES.  2s. 

MAN  AS  HE  IS,  and  AS  HE  OUGHT  TO  BE. 
By  Mrs.  T.  BEST.  6d.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 

The  SINNER'S  FiUEND.  3d.  Irish  and  Welsh 
Ditto,  4d.  Nearly  200,000  copies  of  this  excellent  little  work  have 
been  already  sold. 

A  LETTER  from  a  YOUNG  LADY  to  her 
FRIENDS  in  CHELTENHAM  and  BATH.  3d. 

VENN'S  LETTERS  to  JONATHAN  SCOTT,  Esq. 

2d.,  or  gilt  edges,  3d. 


Works  Published  by  W.  Wight. 
HEREFORD   PROTESTANT  MEETING.— An 

authentic  Report  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association. 
Containing  SPEECHES  of  the  Rev.  HUGH  M'NEILE,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  M'GHEE.  6d. 

Also  just  published, 

The  Rev.  HUGH  M'NEILE,  on  the  IRISH 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  of  EDUCATION,  more  particularly  as 
regards  the  system  now  in  operation  at  Liverpool  ;  being  a  Speech 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Cheltenham,  Nov.  10, 
1837-  3d.,  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

SCRIPTURAL  EDUCATION.  A  Reply  to  an 
Article  in  the  "  Cheltenham  Magazine."  By  JOHN  TUCKER. 
6d. 

A  FULL  and  CORRECTED  REPORT  of  a 
PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the  FRIENDS  of  SCRIPTURAL 
EDUCATION,  held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Cheltenham.  4d. 


LAST  HOURS  of  the  Rev.  J.  COWPER.     3d. 

RAYS  of  LIGHT  ;  a  Text  for  every  Day  in  the 
Year.  3d. 

MATTHEW  HENRY'S  INVITATION  to  the 
THRONE  of  GRACE.  3d. 

COME  and  WELCOME.     2d. 

A  DYING   THIEF   and   a  DYING   SAVIOUR. 

With  an  Address  to  the  Reader.    By  the  Rev.  PETER  ROE.     2d. 

The  FRIEND.     By  JACOB  ABBOTT.     3d. 
NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  ;  or,  TIME'S  MEMENTO. 

Third  Thousand,  18mo.,  cloth.     Is. 

WATTS'S  FIRST  CATECHISM.  Beautiful  Edi- 
tion, Id.,  or  5s.  6d.  per  hundred. 

WATTS'S  DIVINE  and  MORAL  SONGS.     1  Jd., 

or  8s.  per  hundred. 

BIBLE  TRAINING,  with  Illustrations  for  the  Use 
of  Sabbath  Schools.  By  DAVID  STOW,  Esq.  6d.,  or  cloth 
lettered,  Is.  An  admirable  work  for  Sunday-school  Teachers,  or 
those  engaged  in  instructing  the  young. 

THADY  BRADY.     Fourth  Edition,  Id. 

TIME  to  DANCE.     Third  Edition,  S2mo.,  Id. 

GLAD  TIDINGS  of  GREAT  JOY.     32mo.,  Id. 

The  INFANT  BROTHERS;  or,  Notices  of  the 
Lives  and  Deaths  of  Abner  and  David  Brown.  Fourth  Edition, 
18mo.,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  Abridged,  sewed,  Is. 

LETTERS  to  the  YOUNG  on  the  IMPORTANCE 
of  EARLY  RELIGION.  Second  Edition,  6d. 

SKETCHliS  for  HUMBLE  LIFE.  By  Mrs. 
HANNAH  MORE. 
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